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PART I.— The Sergeant 
CHAPTER I 

RUBINA'S HOME 

Rubina took a peg out of her mouth and reached up 
to the line that was strung across from the staple in 
the wash-house wall to a branch of the old bullace- 
tree which stood on the edge of the dyke at the back 
of the garden. The fluttering indiscretions of lingerie 
flapped bravely in the brisk morning breeze, and im- 
parted a mysterious sense of levity to the more sedate 
curves of the stout flannel wear which filled into the 
shapes of the limbs of her father or brother as the 
wind swelled them into rotundity. 

Rubina was holding down the shoulder of one of 
her garments, and, as she fixed it with the p^, she 
glanced mischievously over her shoulder to the gate 
which led from the garden into the Long Lane. 

There is no classic or modem pose which reveals 
the beauty of a shapely woman's form more than that 
which Rubina was assuming at that moment She 
was standing on tiptoe, with both hands reaching up 
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to the line. Her head was thrown back, and the 
blue veins were daintily traced upon her nobly 
poised neck. Her bosom swelled with promise of 
fair softness beneath its figured cotton print, curving 
to a waist that narrowed to the bulge of her hips in 
exquisite proportion. Her sleeves were rolled back 
to her elbows, and the lines of her forearms were 
perfect in their symmetry of strength. The tension 
of her attitude drew her skirt tight back, and per- 
mitted the grace and vigour of her limbs to be seen 
through the cotton stuff. A moment previously the 
beauty of her face had been marred by the pegs 
which she held between her lips. But she had just 
used the last of them — she would not have looked 
round otherwise — and the serenity of her pure 
features was unimpaired by aught more disfiguring 
than the smile which permitted her small even teeth 
to wink their gleams of eggshell china between the 
rich scarlet of her bounteous lips. Her face might 
have served as a model for any servant of art who 
sought a true type of rustic maiden loveliness. It 
was a full oval, approaching the wider curve of a 
circle, but with delicate and exquisite variations of 
contour, which gave it a personal allurement of 
charming idiosyncrasy. Her cheeks were smooth 
and rounded, and beneath the russet of health and 
outdoor life the pink and white of a delicate skin 
faded and glowed, flickering as the blood pulsed the 
faster or slower through her veins. Her forehead 
was high and ample, beneath a wealth of silky, 
chestnut-brown hair which was parted in the middle, 
and brought plainly back to a mighty knot of plaited 
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* taik ** above her neck. Here and there insubordinate 
wisps strayed in curly defiance about her neck. When 
the sun struck these they gleamed red gold. Her 
eyes were large and of a blue which varied in depth 
from the hue of a purfrie clematis to that of a fading 
cornflower. At rest they were wells of the deep 
mystery of feminine thought, of feminine instinct, 
but when they flamed with wrath they were as full 
of menace and the sense of mighty energy as is the 
sea in storm. When they danced with merriment 
they were as frolicsome as brisk white horses lipper- 
ing in a pleasant breeze, and when they glinted with 
mischief they were as alluring as is the bosom of the 
swell of flood-tide to a swimmer on a tropical day. 
Her nose was neither short nor long, neither coarse 
nor pinched, but a fair, straight nose, daintily covered 
with pulsing flesh, with wide nostrils which trembled 
and panted in moments of passion or excitement 
Her mouth was kind and human, the lips moist and 
smooth and full, the short upper lip curving prettily 
to the pout of the lower. A mouth that cried for 
kisses and yet was so childish and innocent in ap- 
pearance that the fire of its clinging could not be 
guessed at The chin was rounded and well shaped, 
not weak nor vixenish. The ears were small, dainty 
and transparent The face was the face of a girl who 
might be a good woman — a pure, sweet, innocent and 
thoughtful face, strong enough to promise self-respect 
and soft enough to disclaim obstinacy. 

Rubina looked twenty years of age, but was only 
eighteen. Like many of her sisters of East Anglian 
villages, she had come to an early maturity both of 
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body and mind She had been able to leave school 
at thirteen, and at fourteen was more of a young 
woman than a child. At this age her mother died 
and left her to look after and " do for " her father, 
old Gunner Reeve, the marshman, and her elder 
brother, Tom : a duty to the fulfilment of which she 
had from the first proved herself to be fully adequate. 
Old Gunner Reeve lived in the crumbling cottage 
at the end of Hockingham Dam on the east side of 
Hockingham Street, which had been appropriated as 
the dwelling of the guardian of the Hockingham 
marsh level ever since the great alluvial bed of the 
estuary, named " Hierus " by the Romans of Garion- 
anum, was first drained and reclaimed. The little 
dwelling itself had low, whitewashed walls sur- 
mounted by a high thatch that shot the rain off 
sharply, so small an angle did it make with the per- 
pendicular. On the ground floor were the " parlour" 
and kitchen or living-room, both of which looked out 
on to the street At the back of these, reached by 
a door in the kitchen, ran the larder, which had 
formerly been a primitive dairy. Also leading from 
the kitchen was a corkscrew stairway, through the 
door of which a tall man must needs stoop to mount 
to the attic in which Gunner and his son Tom slept 
in one bed. This chamber was less than four feet 
high against the outer walls, but rose to full ten feet 
in the middle, for its lath and plaster ceiling followed 
the lines of the thatch. The whole attic did not quite 
coincide with the area of the ground floor, for there 
was a smaller first-floor chamber on the north side, 
which for some reason or other had been built without 
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any communication with the rest of the cottage, and 
vAdch could only be reached by ascending a wooden 
stairway which ran up outside the cottage. In this 
Rubina slept — more secure from nocturnal molesta- 
tion by those who should have been the first to 
defend her honour than, alas, many village girls. 
The cottage was oveigrown with woodbine and 
maiden-blush rose, and, in the summer, the charm of 
its exterior prevented admiring visitors who passed 
through the village on cycles or wheels of some kind 
from considering its lack of sanitation. A small 
wash and bake house, and the usual outdoor build- 
ings of a cottage where water must be drawn from a 
well, stood in dilapidated deprecation at the back. 

Old Gunner was well over sixty. He had married 
late in life, and there was a gap of twelve years 
between the births of Tom and Rubina. Mrs Reeve 
had borne more than one still-bom child in the in- 
terim, and endured other tragedies of Lucina, and 
the villagers had some joke concerning Rubina. 
Whatever truth there might have been in the notion 
old Gunner paid no heed to it Marital infidelity 
in the villages can only be punished by blows in the 
case of an erring wife, or a system of reciprocity 
in the case of an erring husband, and Gunner, with 
all his primitive failings, was not a brutal man. He 
never bothered his head much concerning the pater- 
nity of Rubina. As the child grew up, the old man 
became very fond of her, whether he were her father 
or not (and no one could say for certain that he 
was not), and Bina loved the old man and her 
brother Tom with true family affection, and it must 
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be remembered that the ties of family affection in 
rural communities are stronger than in more civilised 
societies. A countrywoman will often deceive her 
husband or her lover, but will rarely be dislo3ral to 
father, brother, sister, or mother. Antigone might 
have been an East Anglian marshland girL 

Tom Reeve was a tall and stalwart fellow who 
worked impartially on the land or '* down to marsh," 
and was capable as either ploughman or dyke sludger. 
Nor did he disgrace his blood by being over fond 
of work. He loved the sport of the marshes in 
season, and was wise enough to work so well at 
working times that he could afford a holiday with 
his dog and muzzleloader when he felt disposed 
for it 

In front of Dam's End Cottage, facing west, two 
small flower-beds separated it from the palings which 
edged along the street At the back, behind the 
washhouse and other outdoor offices, stretched a 
garden and orchard of nearly an acre. A dyke 
divided this from the marsh proper. On the south 
of the garden was an ozier bed, and along the dyke 
a row of superb old bullace-trees. A reed fence 
protected the garden from the east wind across the 
marsh. To the north, the Long Lane ran between 
pollard willows or sallows to the cluster of houses 
known as the Devil's Rookery, and from the west 
end of this, against the cottage, the dam wound its 
two miles across the marsh to Dingleton station. 
On the west and south was the village of Hocking- 
ham, which perched itself at the foot of the great 
hill on whose summit rests the round-towered church, 
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the ironwork on which is famous throughout the 
world. Most of the cottages were similar to Gunner's. 
But there were two old inns, formerly coaching 
houses, named respectively the Bushel o' Malt and the 
Jolly Marshman, and these had a decayed grandeur 
which was pathetic amidst the modest retirement of 
the cottages. The London coaches used to pass 
through Hockingham on their way to Herringhaven, 
and about a mile from the end of the dam, on the 
other side of Church Hill, Hockingham Hall reaches 
out with its park and cosy coverts to the winding 
highway. Here lived Nathaniel Hogg, the lord of 
the manor, and the owner of most of the property 
in the Hockingham district 

In the next cottage to Gunner's lived Bob Grim- 
stone, the market-gardener, whose orchard and garden 
marched parallel with Gunner's, but were twice as 
lai^e. Bob was a hearty, jovial man of thirty, and 
had taken to wife one Millie Buck, a girl from Duck- 
ingham parish, across the marshes. 

By dint of skill and hard work the couple were 
rearing a family of four with happiness and success, 
and when Millie's brother, George Buck (who had en- 
listed seven years previously), came back to England 
from India in May 1899, at the expiration of his 
seven years' service, and found his father and mother 
dead. Bob readily consented to invite him to spend 
his furlough with his sister until such time as his 
leave should expire. Fc^ he had accepted the option 
of a further period of five years' service. 

George Buck was one of those fine survivals of 
a Puritam soldiery which may still be found, and 
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which go far to make us believe in the sincerity of 
the Ironsides. The sordid nastiness which too often 
defiles the youth of the villages had never stained 
him, and, on enlisting, he had the good fortune to 
be drafted to a troop of Hussars which were under 
the influence of a body of officers of whom Havelock 
would have approved. This was not the luck of all 
the regiment, which, by reason of its " smart " re- 
putation, was as rackety as any cavalry raiment 
in the service. But Geoi^e's troop formed a nucleus 
of sobriety, and was none the more liked by the 
comrades on that account But the men of that troop 
recked little of popularity. They did what they 
believed to be their duty, and so far as soldiering 
went there were no smarter men to be found. 

Geoi^e had of course met evil. Who has not who 
has seen anything of real life ? He was no hypocrite 
nor plaster saint ; but he had a reverence for women 
which is rare both in the villages and in the ranks, 
and he had brought a simple, honest, unsuspecting 
heart back home, even after his sojourn in India. 
The vices of Hindustan had never appealed to him, 
and the sight of the fresh, innocent-looking girls of 
his native land awoke in him a feding that was 
both passionate and pure, eager and shy. He was, 
in fact, a brave, honest, worthy fool, the man of all 
others to fall a victim to a specious coquette. 

Shortly before his seven years were out he had 
been wounded in a frontier affair and was invalided 
home, and when he met his sister at Duckingham 
station he was but a shadow of a man. But the 
sweet Hockingham air and the simple food, with 
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the good malt and hops of the Bushel o' Malt (one 
of those rare hostelries where pure beer can be found) 
soon pulled him together, and he began to cany 
himself erect, and to attract the sidelong glances of 
nearly every girl in the village, as he stepped jauntily 
down the street, with a gait and bearing so different 
from the slouching vralk and heavy carriage of the 
labourers on the land. 

He joyed in the beauty of the marshland in May ; 
in the blaze of the crowfoot, the sheen of the buUace 
bloom, the scent of the sweetbrier after rain, the 
shadows chasing each other across the marsh, the 
swelling apple-buds, the golden softness of the burst- 
ing sallow, the spreading dyke weeds, the peas and 
beans green in the garden, the early potatoes bloom- 
ing here and there, the delicious spring of life in 
the £ait, rich, grazing land, where men are men and 
women are women and convention makes but a 
poor fight of it with nature. But the last fact 
he did not realise or his fate might have been 
different As it was he brought to the primaeval 
customs of the marshes the hesitation and the 
restraints upon natural conduct which the dis- 
taste for the immorality of the army life in India 
had fertilised in the clean, unsophisticated soil of 
his heart 

The buUace bloom was fair, the crowfoot and the 
bursting sallow buds were lovely, but to Sei^^eant 
George Buck the fairest and the loveliest, the 
prettiest and the most charming thing to be found 
in marshland was Rubina Reeve. 

And Bina had observed his smartness, his air of 
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distinction, of savoir faire^ his growing manly grace 
and beauty of a strong man, and, above all, his 
admiration of herself. She was intimate with the 
Grimstones, and her brother Tom was Bob's greatest 
friend. It was natural that she should be one of 
the first to welcome George home to marshland, 
one of the most eager to make his sojourn happy 
and beneficial to his health. Besides, the other girls 
were after him — ^the shameless things I 

That was why she turned her head, with a mis- 
chievous glance, as she was pegging the clothes upon 
the line ; for she knew well enough that George was 
at the gate, leaning over the top bar, gazing at her 
hungrily, and she had made up her mind to be kind 
to him, to win him for her own. Even apart from her 
genuine inclination in his favour, the mere spirit 
of rivalry with the other girls would have sufficed 
to ensure her eager and determined competition. 
Moreover, she felt a certain worthiness, a fitness 
for her design of winning him. For though, like 
Sterne's femme de ckambre^ she may have been 
guilty of some few igarements de cceur^ yet she 
was purer and of a cleaner life than most of her girl 
acquaintances. But, she wondered, would that be 
an argument in her favour with a soldier, if all the 
tales the girls brought back from Herringhaven 
market-days about the garrison at the depdt were 
true ? She did not know ; but she was certain of 
the allurement of her face and figure, and she could 
frame her manners and her conduct to suit the man 
as she came to know him better. He did not seem 
to resemble the Hockinghan men. She would have 
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to study him and plan out her campaign on the 
results of her investigation. 

Yes, he was certainly more taking to the female 
eye than the average young man of Hocking- 
ham. 
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CHAPTER II 

SERGEANT GEORGE BUCK 

** MORNIN', Bina," said George»as he caught the laugh 
of her eyes full « Plenty to do ? " 

"Ah," replied Bina, "us poor gals ha' to work 
while you lazy chaps go about injyin' of yourselves." 

The Hockingham national school had greatly 
modified the splendid archaisms of the girl's native 
vernacular. It was only in moments of excitement 
that the rich breadth of her father's dialect was heard 
upon her lips. As for the Sergeant he had almost 
forgotten his native tongue. 

"Can I help you?" asked Geoi^e, pushing open 
the gate and advancing into the garden. He had 
a small basket in his hand, with a layer of soft 
hay in the bottom of it 

Bina giggled at him, holding her head a little out 
of the perpendicular, and mocking with her mouth. 

" Why, what could the likes of you do, George ? " 
she asked. "This hain't man's work. Can't you 
git some work o' your own. Lx>r', I'd fare right 
ashamed to stand and set about doin' nothing if I 
wuz a great, strong chap like you I " 

Geoi^e laughed. His absence from his native 
country had not rendered him unable to interpret 
the badinage of the marshes. He knew that a 

90 
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girl rarely means what she says to a man except 
in very serious circumstances, and all flirtation in 
Hockingham was always carried on by means of 
chaff. 

'^Now that's unkind of you,** said he, ''when I 
was thinking of you« Why, I was just going down 
to the hompie mash to see if I could find a clutch 
or two of plovers' eggs for your tea. Would you 
like some ? " 

Bina's eyes lit up with pleasure. She was fond 
of the rich transparent eggs, but still fonder of male 
solicitude, and she was charmed to believe that 
George had thought of her. 

** Well there I " she cried. " I ax your pardon. You 
know I was only a-jookin' about you bein' lazy. Why, 
pore chap I you ha' only just come out o' the jaws 
o' death. And now you're a-thinkin' o' what I should 
like. Well. You bain't half a bad sort, bor, and thaf s 
a fact" 

She looked gaily up in his face, for he had ap- 
proached quite close to her. Her raised elbow laid 
her waist open to an enclasping arm. She laughed 
enticingly, almost wantonly, and she let a stray wisp 
of her hair touch his cheek as lightly as a breath. 

The man's heart gave a great leap and he felt his 
pulses galloping fiercely. His convalescence was 
nearly over and he was in almost his full man^ 
strength. For an instant his eyes glittered and his 
lips grew hot and parched. He could have taken 
the girl in his arms and crushed her to him. But his 
natural passions were under control. He had lived 
a chaste life of much self-restraint And he was no 
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longer an irresponsible boy. But oh 1 how he longed 
for the girlt Was it time for him to speak yet? 
Would she have him for her man ? Would she wait 
through the weary residue of his service, for five years, 
till he could come and settle in the village and take 
her to wife — for he would never marry a wife to keep 
her in the married quarters of a regiment After all 
she was, he thought, not much more than a child* 
She probably meant nothing by her manner. No. 
He must wait a little longer before he told her he 
loved her. As if the girl did not know it as well as 
he did I 

" Why, Bina, you know I've nothing else to do," 
said he, after a deep breath. '' I'm pleased to get you 
anything you wish for or like." 

"Get along wi' ye," laughed Bina gaily. "Ah! 
you sodgers I A gal don't want to pay no regard to 
what you say. You've got a rare an' slaverin' tongue, 
you have. That 'ouldn't do for me to believe half o' 
what you say. Would it ? " 

The little minx perked her head saucily up and 
her eyes shot gleams of invitation at him. Above 
the average of village chastity as she was, she thought 
his wooing required a little livening up. Pretty words 
were very pleasant But not so sweet as clinging 
kisses. He was the smartest and most desirable man 
in the village, but he would be the better if he would 
wake up a little. He was inclined to be a bit 
"back'ard" in Bina's notions. 

** I'd do anything for you," he cried with fervour. 
" And you know it" 

Then the girl hesitated After all, she thought. 
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this stage of love-making was very nice. When 
affairs had gone further and the man had got what 
he wanted (a matter of course after a declaration of 
love which was accepted) she had noticed that it was 
the girl who did the wooing and not the man« In 
her heart she did not doubt as to the ultimate issue 
of her flirtation. The time would come when he 
would ask and she would give. Perhaps they might 
be married afterwards. Perhaps they might not 
The natural result was, in her opinion, merely a 
matter of time, and she believed that it would be for 
her to choose the time. That a man should hang 
back from taking what was offered by a woman who 
admitted her love was not within the purview of her 
experience. But it was enjoyable to be so longed 
for, to be so loved, to be able to exercise so regal a 
sway over a man like Sergeant George. She did not 
want the dramatic climax to come just yet 

** Now don't ye talk a pack o' nonsense," said she, 
drawing away and frowning a little. *' But if you 
really do wish to get me what I like I should like a 
bit offish. The boys hain't netted the deeaks once 
this spring, and I reckon as there's a planty o' 
splandid tench and eels as well as rooch^ an' pike 
an' putch' in the mill deeak." 

"Why, o' course," said the soldier. " It 'ud be a 
bit of sport too. I'll get Bob and your brother Tom 
if I can, and we'll take out the net to-night Lord I 
How many years is it since I went fish poaching in 
the dykes? But, Bina, you'll come with us too. 
Won't you?/' 

* RcMidi. * Perch. 
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Bina thought that the moon was full and that the 
nights were getting warm and balmy. Moonlight on 
the mash with the man she fancied i Of course she 
would go. But she would not seem as if she went 
willingly. 

<<I doubt that wouldn't be right for a gal to be 
alone wi' all you uns on the mash at night," said she, 
smiling. 

"Why, your own brother will be with you," said 
George. 

*' We might miss him," she said. ** I ha' knowed 
such things happen on the mash afore now." 

"But, Bina," said the soldier eagerly, taking one 
of her hands in his. '*You can trust me, can't 
you? You know I'd never do anything to of- 
fend you. Don't you? You can trust me. Can't 
you?" 

'' The silly chump f " thought Bina to herself. But 
she only looked at him with a laugh and said, " Of 
course I can. Well, I'll see what faa'er says. If 
he'll let me, I daresay I can go a bit of the way with 
you. What time?" 

" Say half-past ten," said Geoi^e. ^ The moon is 
full and will be well up by then, and there won't be 
too many people about Lord i How the old time 
comes back when I used to go out on the Ducking- 
ham mashes to net pike. The old squire's keeper 
nearly had me once. But I dodged into the shadow 
of the run bridge and he ran right past" 

The reminiscences of his youth doubtless had 
great charm for Greoi^e. But women are generally 
practical, and Bina saw little advantage or entertain- 
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ment in conversation which concerned any subject 
other than that dearest to her heart 

"Well, this oan't do/' said she, " I shall never get 
my washin' done at this rate and faa'erll be hooam 
afore long. You'd best be a-goin, Geoi^^ I can't 
waste all the momin' mardlin' ^ if you can." 

" ril go and see about the eggs then/' said George, 
with a little sigh. '' And we'll take the net out to- 
ni|^t Oh, Bina, I wish you'd tell me anything I 
could do." 

" There. Get along wi' ye, do," said Bina, making 
a dash for the washhouse door whence volumes of 
fragrant steam were pouring. Then just for one 
second her head reappeared at the door, framed by a 
misty wreath of steam. '' I'll go wi' ye to-night," said 
she, and again disappeared. 

Geoi^e looked after her for a moment and then 
went through the gate into the Long Lane and turned 
to the right, along the dam. A little way along this 
winding road a five-barred gate opened into a large 
marsh on the left or west side. Through this went 
the soldier. 

All behind him was ablaze with the white blossoms 
of the buUace-trees. All before him stretched a 
carpet of yellow, dotted here and there with an early 
and adventurous spray of lad/s-smock. Numbers of 
larks were strutting about the marsh with their grace- 
ful and impudent swagger, or rising on their wings to 
enjoy the pleasures of chasing their lady-loves or of 
fighting their rivals. A few soared up high and sent 
their thin trills of tremulous song thrilling the clear, 

^ GoMipiiig. 
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sunny air beneath the brilliant blue sky of the marshes 
in a spring easterly wind. As the soldier advanced 
into the marsh a score or more of hornpie (green 
plover) commenced an aerial performance of acrobatic 
somersaulting, wheeling and turning from side to 
side, flashing their white breasts in the sun and glint- 
ing with the purple and g^een of their necks and 
sides. " Pee-weep,pee-weep, pee-ee-wee-ee-eep," they 
mourned, wailing and screaming to draw the man's 
attention from the grass at his feet to their own flesh 
and feathers. 

In the middle of the marsh there was a little de- 
clivity where a drain ran through, and recent rains 
had filled the dykes. The surface grew sodden and 
along the drain two or three inches of water oozed 
up at the suck of a man's tread. Here there was a 
frantic bustle and an indignant shriek as a snipe 
rose with such blind haste as almost to knock 
George's hat off. 

George leapt over the worst part 'of the drain and 
still advanced, his eyes searching keenly to the right 
and left and in front of him. The hornpie screamed 
and wheeled within two yards of his head, dashing 
down till they almost touched the ground in their 
flight and then shooting up on the inclined plane of 
their wings, only to return with a spread-winged 
swoop till the breath of their flight touched the man's 
face and he could feel the waft of it. 

Presently one of the wheeling birds came clumsily 
to ground, and, getting to its {ect,heg3Xi to limp pain- 
fully, one wing drooping as if broken, one leg trail- 
ing as if lame. ** Fee-weep^" it cried, as it shambled 
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along. And from its whirling kin in the air there came 
answering wails of " pee- weep, pee-ee-wee-eep." But 
Geoi^e was too old a marshman to be deceived by the 
ruse of the bird. He knew that there were nests nigh 
and that all the performance was merely to lure him 
away from the clutches of green and black eg^s which 
are so hard to distinguish as they lie on the ground. 

Ah I He had nearly put his foot on them. There 
at his very feet lay four eggs, their larger ends all 
turned outwards, their smaller placed together. They 
lay on a perfectly bare patch of ground, and their 
grey green, blotched with dusky brown, sympathised 
wonderfully with the lush grass which surrounded 
the spot on which they lay, and the red earth-tinted 
patch of bare alluvial soil on which the hen bird had 
deposited them like the spokes of a wheel 

" 'Gad I " cried Geoi^e, " I overlooked them three or 
four times. My eye is out of practice. I wish I had 
father's old spaniel. I never knew man or dog who 
could find hornpies' eggs as well as he could. And 
he'd bring 'em to us in his dear old mouth as tenderly 
as if they'd been new-bom pups. He never even 
cracked a shell to my knowledge. Ah I he was a 
dc^ for plovers' eggs ! " 

He bent and took the four eggs from their lay. 
** Must see if they're sat on," he said to himself ** It 
will never do to take half-hatched plovers' eggs to 
a marshman's daughter, though there are plenty of 
them go to the London market" 

He carried the clutch to the nearest dyke and, in a 
little hollow of the bank where a pool of dyke water 
lay shallow and inviting for the trial, he laid the eggs 
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one after another. Three of them sank to the 
rounded hollow of the tiny bay in the dyke bank. 
These were good. But the fourth floated high and 
buoyant " Lord ! " said Geoi^e, " that's no good." 
He took it back to the " lay " where he had found 
it 

"The old bird'U lay another clutch,'' said he, "and 
I reckon it will puzzle her why this here one hatches 
out a fortnight afore the others." 

The scent of the marsh air and the wild life of air, 
water, and land, brought back the old accent to the 
tongue of the soldier. He placed the three good eggs 
on the soft layer of hay in his basket, and looked 
round him. The hompie were still wheeling franti- 
cally about his head. There were now two birds pre- 
tending to be disabled and limping along in front of 
him with a grotesqueness which only the knowledge of 
their purpose rendered pathetic. In the next marsh, 
to the westward, a great herd of young heifers and 
steers frolicked. In the marsh towards the land 
Squire Hogg's herd of red-polled cows browsed 
under the tutelage of their magnificent lord. There 
are few things more majestic than a mature, red 
East Anglian bull, and the master of the herd of 
cows from " The Hall " was pacing his way along the 
grazing land as daintily as a cUbutante in the ball- 
room, and with as much dignity of momentum as 
an eighteen-thousand-ton ironclad can boast when 
she moves from her moorings. Away to the nor'ard 
a flight of rooks was wheeling and cawing. The 
great expanse of marshland from Hockingham to 
the other side of the old Hierus estuary was filled 
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with red and white stock, with here and there a 
dingy grey splotch where a flock of black-faced 
Suffolk sheep pattered and manured the marshes. 
In yonder marsh those great heaps of red-brown 
earth showed that the moles had been making their 
breeding ** puts," and the smaller hillocks all over the 
level prophesied that there would be plenty of work 
for ** Moly Farman " (the Hockingham mole-catcher)t 
when once the stock were off the marshes in October, 
and allowed the mole traps to be set without fear 
of their being stamped underfoot and destroyed by 
the galloping hoofs of the bovine summer tenants 
of the marsh. 

George looked about him and sniffed the air. 
Though he was rapidly r^^ning strength this was 
the first time that he had ventured ** down to mash '* 
by himself, the first time he had risked getting 
•*a wet fut" — ^that dreaded incident of overflowing 
drains in marshland — ^the first time he had openly 
devoted himself to the service of the marshman's 
daughter. 

How fair the whole spring scene appeared to his 
eyes^ wearied by the burnt-out glories, the glaring 
ostentation of Hindustan I Here he was by himself 
in marshland. It might be true he had never been 
on this particular level before. He had not, though 
he had been taught the best spots for hompie eggs 
from the vantage post of the dam. But he had known 
the Buckingham marshes in his childhood, and the 
spell of one marsh is as the spell of another, and 
the man who once gets the marsh magic into his 
blood on one level can feel it pulse and swell on any 
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tract of drained, alluvial land that East Anglia can 
charm him with. 

And it was May. May in marshland, when first 
the stock go down to the lush grass, when the life 
of the marsh awakes, when the great stallions are 
led about the roads. The red bull yonder took on 
a greater dignity in May. The cows chewed their 
cud and whispered to each other as coyly as heifers. 
Yon great old "Harnsa" (which Shakespeare called 
a handsaw, or a hernshaw, and modems call a 
heron), who stretched his long, grey, slaty neck, 
and rose with dangling legs, clanking his complaint 
that George had interrupted his search for eels in 
the marsh dykes, knew that his mate was waiting 
in the Buckingham heronry, wondering how many 
eels he would be able to disgorge for his scion on 
his return from the marsh. Ah! if George had 
known the verse he would have quoted : 

" Nothin£[ in the world is single. 
All things, by a law divine, 
In one another's being mingle, 
Why not I with thine ?" 

And the quaint thing about it was that the girl was 
the readier to "mingle" without restraint or con- 
vention than was the man. But manlike, with his 
chivalrous soul and his love of theoretic chastity, 
he prayed in the sweet marsh sunshine that he 
might be deemed worthy to win the love of that 
fair girl who was wondering internally how far she 
should go on the moonlight excursion which had 
been arranged for that night, and if it would not 
after all be better to keep up her pretence of coyness 
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longer. For this soldier seemed "a funny sort of 
chap" to Bina. The "thing he would, that would 
he not " (to put one of Mr George Meredith's verses 
into the oratio oUiqua). 

Geoige turned from his draught of the beautiful 
nectar of the marshlands to the task that lay before 
him. The charm of the spring upon the level had 
made him think of Bina ; and what he had to do 
for Bina was to find hompie eggs. His soldiering 
had taught him the importance of doing the thing 
that lay to his hand. '' God 1 " he cried to himself, 
as he took a last glimpse round the flat to where 
the rising hills of Rushingham bounded the levels to 
the nor'-west " How lovely it all is I How fresh 
and homelike. Oh, if I could only settle down here 
now at once with Bina ; but I can't get out of the 
service yet Lord, bring me back to my native 
marshes, and make me happy with the woman I 
love." 

Half ashamed of his outburst he bent his eyes 
to the marsh again and searched for eggs. Despite 
the lateness of the season, and the lures of the wily 
old birds, he had quite a score of hompie ^gs 
and a dozen red-legs' eg^s in his basket when he 
turned into the dam. Old Gunner was at his 
dinner as he stayed his steps at the open door of 
Dam's End Cottage. 

" Come ye in, bor," said Gunner, " come ye in an' 
ate a bit o' wittles. Bina's made us uns as pratty 
a poork an' onion domplin' as iver I taasted. Come 
ye in an' set ye down." 

But George hung shyly outside the cottage. ''No, 
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thank you, Gunner/' said he. ''Millie expects me 
home; but I say, Tom, will ye come dyke-nettin' 
to-night? I'll bring Bob's net, and there ought to 
be a good lot of fish in the dykes if if s true they 
haven't been tried o* late." 

"Right yew be, bor," answered Tom, with his 
mouth fulL 

"And, Bina," continued George, "I've brought 
you a few e^^ I've found down on the marshes." 

"Oh, thank you, George," said Bina, without 
turning a hair, as she took the basket from his hand, 
"that ij kind of you." 

"Not at all," said the soldier, as fatuous as the 
biggest booby of a " masher " about town. " Then 
I'll call for you with the net and plunger about half- 
past ten, Tom." 

" Right yew be, bor," replied Tom, with his teeth 
engaged in sampling the pork and onion dumpling. 
" I'll have a look at my leapin' pole, an' bring my ole 
sack for the feesh." 

Bina nodded merrily as Geoi^e saluted. 

" Gi'e'soover them eggs, gal," said old Gunner, and 
when he had counted the basketful : " He ha' d<me 
well Theer's a scoor o' hompie eg^s. I can get a 
couple o' shillin' for them at the Bushel, 'cos theer's 
a gennleman from Herrin'haven a-stayin' theer who 
ha' ordered 'em. Yew can hev the red-legs, gal. 
Hand oover them hompies." 

But Bina laughed and said, " Not me, father. You 
go and find 'em for yourself if you want 'em. I'm not 
going to have George's present to me sold, not 
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•* Well ! I niver see sech a gal I " cried Gunner. 

Bat the old fellow did not insist in his demand for 
the eggs. He winked slowly at his son Tom. " 3e't 
the iggs, bor ," he asked, " or be't 'ecos George brote 
'em? Well! she'll be a loss to us uns. But arter 
all theer^ll be moor brass for bare arter she ha' 
gart a hooam o' har owan. Not as I want ta 
tarn har out. Noo ! Noo ! But if she find a good 
maan, why she can't dew better'n take up along o' 
him." 

"Right yew be, faa'er," said Tom. "Bust! yew 
ha' droonk all the bare." 

" Well," said Gunner, " I rackon I wanted it. Be 
yew a-gooin' along o' the feeshers ta-night, gal ? " he 
asked Bina, as he filled and lit his black clay. 

"I don't know, faa'er,", said Bina, nestling prettily 
against the old fellow's sandy beard. " I think I shall 
if it's a fine night" 

" Ah, dee yew, my pratty," said Gunner, smooth- 
ing her hair. " That'll dew ye good. An' George is 
a proper chap, an' tha'ss a fack." 

" D'ye think he'll church har ? " asked old Gunner 
of his son Tom, when Bina had retired to the 
washhouse to commence ironing some of the clean 
linen. 

"I can't hudly saay, faa'er," replied Tom. "Ye 
see he's a sodger and hain't free ta sattle along with 
a wife afoor he ha' done his time." 

"Noo, noo," said Gunner, thoughtfully. "How- 

somedever he fare a tidy sort o' chap, an' I dew hare 

as some o' them sodgers as ha' been in Injy ha' got 

a sight o' brass. Theer wuz Jack Christmas o' 

c 
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Turlham who come back wi' parkutsful o' brass. He 
tode me as he'd made moost on it a-lendin' an' out 
o' what they call the canteen. He ha' set up a shop 
an' all an' be a dewin' tidy well. If this hare Geoi^ 
fare like him he'd dew wholly well for Bina an' 
might speer a shillun or tew for th' ole man when 
he sattle. But theer, there's no tallins. She's a 
rum wench and doan't run arter the chaps a sight. 
Le'ss see how'U they'll git on. Us uns can't dew 
narthen." 

** Noo," said Tom, knocking the shag ashes carefully 
out of his clay bowl. '^Well, I must be a-gooin*. 
Our master aspeck the boss for th' ole mare this 
arternune, an' I ha* gart ta sec tew't" 

"He! he! he!" chuckled old Gunner, "I wish I 
wuz young agin! Tha'ss a fack, I dew. "Well, 
well, I worn't noo image when I wuz young. But 
Lord ! He ! he ! he ! Ah, theer, bor I Yew all fare 
mighty partickler to what we wuz thutty yare agoo ! 
He! hel he! But we must let our Bina goo bar 
owan way. I doubt she oan't niver hode back for 
a good market An' she's a-gittin on. Well, well. 
Theer's a mune ta-night an' I ha' knowed a mune 
ekal ta moost gals. He ote ta be right enow if he 
ha' gart the gumpertion. He shotUd hev, 'cos he's a 
sodger. But he fare kinder narvous. Lord, when I 
wuz a booy us didn't knoo what narvousness wuz." 

Tom chuckled. " I bain't narvous," said he. 

"Well, then, dee yew give 'em a chance," said 
Gunner. " Taste afore ye buy's a good motter. An' 
that theer George dew fare narvous I I'm sartin on't. 
Lor' ! when he stood theer just now wi' them e^s he 
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fared like a duzzy fule he did. He hadn't gart noo 
gumpertion at alL But gie'm time an' a chance an' 
theer's noo tallins what the munell dew. An' theer's 
a planty o' dry coortin' places down ta mash. Ah, 
Tom, bor 1 She dew mind me o' yar pore murrer now 
an' agin. She fared narvous when I shot them tame 
ducks an' she niver plucked 'em nor cooked 'em nor 
narthen. But when I'd doned it she ate a whool 
duck an' said she'd niver taasted better. Tha'ss 
a wench all oover. They want ta be humoured. 
Well, theerl I'm an' ole maan, though none sa 
ole as some. An' I should like ta see Bina 
sattled." 

"* Well," repeated Tom, who had paid little attention 
to his father's wanderings, " I'll be a-gooin*." 

Old Gunner filled up a fresh pipe and poured out 
the last drop of stewed tea from the brown teapot 
^ These hare young uns doan't knoo wha'ss good for 
'em," said he. " They're a sight tew pertickler. Tha'ss 
all that blarmed schulin. An' yit I doan't see a 
sight o' difference in tother gals o' the village. They 
all fare willin' enow ta judge by the baabes. Wha'ss 
wrong wi' Bina? Tha'ss time she was sattled* An 
if she doan't fix it up wi' Geoi^e I doan't knoo when 
she will. She fare tew highty tighty for moost on 
'em in these parts. But theerl arter all I doan't 
waant ta lewse har in my time. Tom an' me 'ud be 
pore things alooan. Well, well, Nater must hev har 
waay. Gord bless 'em, saay L Ah I she ha' been a 
good gal ta me I " 

The old man finished his pipe and his tea, and then 
got up firom his chair and stretched himself before 
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starting for his walk round his level of marsh to sec 
if the stock and sheep were all right He was not 
intentionally immoral. He only wished to see his 
daughter settled in a home of her own. And he 
knew that standoffishness did not tend to an early 
marriage in country villages. 
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CHAPTER III 

MOONLIGHT ON THE MARSH 

The full moon was half-way up its zenith, and the 
Dutch clock on the kitchen wall of Dam's End 
Cottage had reverberated the single vibrating "* ping " 
which marked half-past ten, when a noise out in the 
street of shuffling footsteps and of quiet chuckling 
informed Bina that the fishing party bad come. A 
jaunty tread (easily distinguishable from the lumping 
of local feet) came through the garden gate and ap- 
proached the back door. Only ** company " use the 
front doors in marshland. 

" Are you ready, Bina ? " asked the Sergeant's 
voice. ^* I picked up Tom outside the Bushel, and 
we fetched the others. There's Bob, and we happened 
on young Gil Heron from Frogsthorpe. Tom says he's 
a rare one at dyke-nettin', so we brought him along." 

Bina leapt up from the Windsor chair in which she 
was sitting, mending the family footwear. An odor- 
ous paraffin lamp, one of the shilling sort, with no 
globe, but a reflector, hung on the wall, and afforded 
her a feeble light, which was sufficient for her magni- 
cent sight even during an occupation so tiring to the 
eyes as darning. 

''Wait you a minute till I put my hat on," said 
she. " Set ye down. I oan't keep ye a-waitin'." 

37 
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She ran lightly into the parlour, where she was in 
the habit of keeping such articles of her scanty ward- 
robe as might be wanted at any time, and presently 
returned wearing a man's cloth cap, which sat daintily 
upon her head, and permitted every coquettish glance 
from her tyts to reach its mark. 

George Buck looked eagerly at her beauty. How 
hard it was that he could not " ask " her, there and 
then, and lead her to the old village altar as quickly 
as the callings could be got through. But he loved 
his service with that fine love of which honour forms 
a part He could not shirk his duty even for Bina. 
But he would let her know he loved her. He would 
be constrained to go to his regiment very soon now, 
for his health was almost restored, and there was an 
excitement in army quarters which had reached him 
through the medium of letters from his comrades in 
the raiment. Already there was talk of the Scarlet 
Lancers being deported to Natal. Already there was 
a keenness to "have a go at old Kroojer." There 
was no authoritative information that war was im- 
minent But there had been, ever since the Jameson 
Raid, a feeling in the army that the time would not be 
long. In face of this he could not hold back from 
returning to his duty for a day longer than he felt 
to be fairly necessary. He would watch for a chance 
of speaking of his love that very night He would 
ask her to wait for him. Poor fellow I he was very 
childish and ignorant of the world of womanfolk in 
spite of his years and profession I 

"Hare, come yew on," cried Tom Reeve, out- 
side. "Doan't yew meddle wi' har, George," 
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he added jocularly. ''Wait till we ha' done a- 
feeshin'." 

Bina tossed her head and looked tauntingly at her 
lover. " I'm ready," said she, 

George would, I think, have summoned up courage 
to try for a kiss had it not been for Tom's hail out- 
side. He had lost the eager and unrestrained vigour 
of rustic wooing which his coevals of the village still 
retained, and he had not learnt the insolent licence 
of the army in its place. In war he was a very hero. 
In love he was more inept than the veriest tyro of 
any East Anglian village. He honoured women, 
and the village girls attributed it to stupidity or to 
some physical weakness. 

He stepped aside as Bina went out from the back 
door, and closed the door after her — an act of courtesy 
which the girl was far from understanding. " Well ! " 
she said with a laugh. ''You do think somethin' of 
yourself, you do. Don't ye think I could ha' shet the 
door myself wi'out your help ? " 

" Hare, come yew on, gal," cried Tom. " We shall 
ha' the mune down an' all afore we ha' doned onless 
yew star yar stumps." 

With a cheery giggle the girl ran swiftly to the 
place outside the gate where the fishing party was 
waiting for her. "Come on then, Tom," said she, 
taking hold of her brother's arm out of pure provoca- 
tion, and looking back at George as she did so. 

" Hare," said her brother. " Yew leggoo o' my arm. 
What are ye up tew ? I never see ye like that afore ! " 

She withdrew her hand in "a pet," and ranged 
alongside Gilbert Heron, a lad of seventeen or so. 
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attired in a rough and worn suit of corduroys, with a 
rabbit-skin cap. 

" Well, Gil," said Bina. " So you are going to show 
us where the fish are ? " 

'' I doan't knoo narthen about that," said Gil, with 
an awkward grin. " But I rackon us uns can dew wi' 
an eel or a putch or tew, an' Tom he axed me to 
come along o' ye 'cos I can use my leapin' pool 
handy and git acrost the wide deeaks easier 'an what 
he or Bob can." 

" Well, it's very kind of you," said Bina. 

"Not a mite," replied Gilbert gallantly. *I can 
dew wi' a bit o' feesh." 

The party trooped down the dam. Across the 
shoulders of Bob Grimstone was slung a fine-meshed 
net of some fifteen or sixteen feet in length, by from 
four to five feet in depth. The greatest depth of the 
net was in the centre as it shelved to the sides so as 
to follow the curve of the bottom of the ordinary 
marsh dykes. Along the top of the net was a line 
of small corks, many of them nothing more or less 
than corks from the bottles of spirits of which the 
Bushel o' Malt disposed. Along the curving edge 
of the bottom were little cubes which consisted of 
leaden weights covered with sail cloth and fastened 
to the net with the idea of keeping it down. 
Gilbert carried a long ashen pole, ten or twelve feet 
in length, with a flat circle of inch board attached to 
its thicker end. This was the leaping pole, and the 
flat circle of board prevented the pole from plunging 
deep into the ooze when the leaper planted it in the 
middle of the dyke to support him in his flight over 
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the water. Tom carried another long staff, but as 
this was only to be used to frighten the fish into the 
net it bore no circular support George had a sack 
for the catch. 

The marsh was very still in the moonlight The 
village folk (with the exception of such sportsmen 
as those in whom we are now chiefly interested) had 
long gone to bed and blown the lights out The 
public-houses in marshland close at ten, and to keep 
a light burning in a village house half-an*hour after 
that dismal hour could be nothing but ostentation of 
wickedness^ — partaking of the nature of such mys- 
terious and uncanny works of the devil as are 
necessarily concluded to be wicked by reason of 
their incomprehensibility. The dam wound its 
silver way along between the deep shadow of the 
pollard willows. Beyond this border of obdcurity 
the mighty marsh stretched vast, brilliant, but 
whispering and mystic. The dykes shone beneath 
the moon, but under the cover of their walls lurked 
shadows where the spirits of the marsh might lay 
wait for the unwary, and where hob-o'-lantems might 
nestle till his time came to flash out in dancing 
radiance to the terror of the more superstitious 
countryfolk. A faint breeze was wafted from the 
nor'-west, and the new-bom sallow leaves whispered 
of its refreshing nature. As the party walked along 
the dam they fell into silence. The hardiest marsh- 
man in Hockingham is not free from the eerie charm 
of the marsh. There had not been enough heat to 
dim the brightness of the ether. Far away to Rush- 
ingham the levels stretched. Even the familiar 
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shapes of sleeping red and white stock failed to 
arouse a sense of familiarity with this fantastic 
region by moonlight George Buck himself felt the 
mystery of the lovely marshland steal over him. 

A faint splash sounded in the dyke to the left 
which ran along the dam and separated the roadway 
from the level. A tiny dark spot followed by an 
arrow of streaking light passed over the water. Out 
in one of the distant marshes a bullock moaned. It 
sounded like the groan of some uncanny denizen of 
the ooze. The twinkling lights of Dingleton station 
were too far away to destroy the influence of the 
lonely spirit of marshland. A quick jibbering squeal 
and the rush of a rapid shadow brought Bina's heart 
into her mouth. 

Gilbert laughed. ** Yew doan't waant ta be afeared," 
said he. Then taking off his rabbit-skin cap he sang : 

'* Bat, bat, come inta my hat, 
An* I'll gi'e ye a slice o* baacon.'' 

He waved his cap in a circle, firm in the belief that 
he would attract the bat by means of his incantation 
and his waving cap. But the darting creature made 
off into the marsh in search of the fat insects bred 
in the ooze. He was enjoying the spring and the 
awakening of insect life thereof. 

" Blust the thing," said Gil, " ta hain't a mite o' good 
a-hoUerin* at it" 

"I say, Gil," said Tom Reeve. "Shall us go on 
faa'er's level?" 

Gilbert snorted with indignant contempt " Blust," 
said he again. '* Wha'ss the use on it ? Tall me 
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that Wha'ss the use on it? Theer hain't a feesh 
higger'n a ruff since yew an' yar mates slugged 
It out Why yew cou'n't lave it alooan noobardy 
doan't knoo. Ole Gunner's level! Yew might 
a'moost as well feesh in the deeak at the back o' 
his garden. Hoo ! hoo t hoo 1 Ole Gunner's deeaks 
forfeeshi" 

"Yew young warminl" cried Tom. "Yew meean 
as yew ha' had 'em all out? " 

" Well ? What an' if I hev ? " asked Gilbert boldly. 
** I rackon as us uns come when yew wuz a-snorin'. 
We wark for what we git, an' doan't yew make noo 
mistaake." 

"Oh, come on, do," cried Bob Grimstone. "We 
sha'n't git to wark at all if we don't leave off pa- 
laverin." 

" Well, wheer shall us go then ? " asked Tom sulkily. 
He did not object to Gilbert poaching on all the other 
levels of the marshes if he'd leave his father's alone. 
The other marshmen may be credited with recipro* 
city in this form of generosity. 

"She knoo," cried Gilbert admiringly. "Look 
at har. She knoo, though she hain't oony a fule 
'oman." 

The boy was, as has been written, not more than 
seventeen or eighteen, but he had already reached 
to the middle-aged opinion of the fair sex. 

He pointed in front Bina and George had taken 
advantage of the wrangle between the others to walk 
slowly ahead. They were now standing against a 
huge eight-barred black gate, which upheld its tarred 
defence against all attempts by wearied stock passing 
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along the road to get to the sweet grass on the 
"camsa"^ on to which it opened 

"They be a-gooin' ta ole Dicky Nearboy's mill 
deeak/' said he. " An' tha'ss the best place for tench 
an' eel in all the mashes hareabouts." 

Now there is a certain understanding amongst 
marshmen that they will not poach on the lands in 
charge of their mates without taking them into part- 
nership. But little Dicky Nearboy was a local " char- 
acter." He was a harmless little fellow, and very 
proud of the fish in his mill dyke. But he had not 
the strength, nor the spirit of camaraderie^ which 
would have kept other marshmen from his dykes. 
Above all he was believed to be a miser, so that a 
" bit o' feesh or tew couldn't maake no odds ta him." 

On the other hand, in spite of his simplicity of 
nature, he was known to be very determined in 
asserting his rights, and the rights of those who em- 
ployed him. If he chanced to catch the party poach- 
ing he was quite capable of putting a chai^ or two 
of shot into them without so much as a word of warn- 
ing. However, neither George nor Bina knew much 
about the little fellow, and the others were so used 
to hazard in their poaching forays (whether it were 
for birds, hares, fish, or mushrooms) that they did not 
think it worth while to draw attention to the possK 
bilities of their trespass on little Jimmy's level. 

When Tom started he had honestly intended to 
try the dykes on his father's level. But now that 
Gilbert (who had stepped naturally into the position of 

* A track for stock or carts leading into the marsh between two 
djkes. Possibly the deriTation of the word ii causeway. 
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leader of the expedition) led the way to the mill 
dyke on the opposite side of the dam, he made no 
delay in following, and presently all the party were 
walking along the dyke wall towards the little red- 
brick building by the River Saelig in which was the 
steam mill for draining Dicky Nearboy's level. 

The kiss of the night air had made George Buck 
think of other kisses. His heart had grown very 
tender as he walked by Bina's side along the dam 
and felt her arm swing against his own, felt her 
breath waft across his face as she turned to him as 
she talked, saw the lithe and graceful swing of her 
body as she kept pace, step by step, with him. In- 
deed he found Uiat it was all he could do to measure 
his steps with hers, so boldly and freely did she 
stride out in her healthy vigour. She would be, he 
thought, a bride to bear heroes, to rear hale and 
active sons to be a stay to their parents in their old 
age if he, George, should chance to earn the meed of his 
country's liberality to those who have suffered wounds 
or sickness in her service. And herein George was 
no parsimonious, calculating fellow. He was keen 
enough on his soldiering. But he had seen so many 
men worn out and cast away like broken tools by the 
grateful mother who calls on them for her defence. 

And Bina felt that his blood was warming, his 
passion swelling within him. 

**I reckon FU see whafs he's made on to-night," 
said she to herself. For she was a firm believer in 
the policy which caught Jude the Obscure. 

Up to the time when Gilbert discovered the two 
leaning against the gate which led into little Dicky's 
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level their conversation had been almost silent 
George had felt the thrill of the presence of the 
woman he loved. Bina had sensed the excitement 
which her propinquity stirred up in the man. But 
as yet no words had been spoken, no overt act of 
wooing attempted. 

"Shove it oopen, Bina/' cried out Gilbert, as he 
ambled towards her, resting his jumping pole on the 
edge of a dyke and progressing in uneven leaps. 
"Tha'ss the gaate." 

Bina knew it as well as did Gil. In her childhood 
she had often accompanied the village boys on 
forays on little Dicky's fish, and she had allowed 
her feet to carry her to the gate unconsciously. 

George knew little about the delimitations of the 
levels. He followed her on to the marsh in all inno- 
cence, believing that they had every right to go 
upon it 

The black shadows of the party danced and 
frolicked on the moonlit pastureland, as the un- 
evenness of the going made their footsteps falter and 
halt Presently they came to a swart bridge of 
tarred planks, which afforded a way for stock from 
the southern side of the great mill dyke, along which 
they were passing, to the northern. 

The water weeds had attained to but little growth 
as yet But here and there a fleshy frond of olive- 
green peeped above the surface of the water, which 
shone now black, now silvern in the moon, now 
opalescent green where the ripples flashed primitive 
colours in the moving prisms. 

A sound that was like a sigh, and no more, a 
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momentary flash of white followed by a speck of 
black, and then by receding circles from the spot of 
its appearance. Half-a-dozen little whispers of move- 
ment flickered for an instant. 

"What's that?" cried Bina, clutching at George's 
arm with intention. She was courageous enough to 
meet all daylight marsh hazards. Not a bull from 
Buckenham Ferry to Breydon would have turned 
her from her path along a dyke wall. But the child 
of the estuary had the spirit of the marsh mystery 
in her, and knew well enough that there were things 
to be seen and heard on the marsh by night which 
" Tarnin' " couldn't explain, and which often foretold 
good or bad luck. 

George was not superstitious, but he had lost the 
fine sense which had enabled Bina to notice the 
momentary disturbance of the water. He had seen 
nothing. 

" There's nothing, dear," he added, as he felt her 
hand tighten on his arm. "Don't be afraid. No- 
thing shall hurt you while / am with you." 

" Doan't be so silly," cried Bina, relapsing into her 
native tongue. What would the likes o* yew dew if 
the mash wum " (worm) " come up agin' us. Lord, yew 
may laugh an' yew may laugh. But yew doan't knoo 
what I knoo, nor yit yew hain't seed what I ha' seed. 
Whatwuz't?" 

*^I was not laughing," said George, taking her 
hand and pressing it to appease her and to please 
himself. "I wouldn't laugh at you for the world. 
You know that There 1 There's nothing there. 
Look." 
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Bina looked, and resumed her tight hold of the 
arm of her cavalier. She looked up in his face, and 
oh ! but her eyes shone and sparkled in the invita- 
tion of the white moon. But she was not quite at 
case about that stir in the dyke. It was just like 
the marsh worm that had appeared to old Patty 
Willers, the wise woman of Hockingham, as she had 
" heard tell " time and time again. So she cried out 
to the person whom she believed to be the chief 
adept in marsh lore of those following. 

"Did ye see that, Gil?" she asked. "What was 
it?" 

" He ! he I he ! " chuckled Gil. " Lor* ! I see ye give 
a start, Bina. Did ye think as the mash daavil wuz 
a-coming arter ye ! He ! he t Lor* ! Yew ta be the 
darter of a mashman and not ta reckemise a dab- 
chick an' har young uns when they deeve " (dive). 

" Are you sure? " asked Bina. 

" Am I shore ? " cried Gilbert " Well, wait yew a 
min't. This hare's as good a place ta set the fust 
net as theer be, an' I rackon us'll cop ayther a dab- 
chick dr the mash daavil. Lor*, Bina ! That 'ud be 
a wholly rum un if us brote up th' ole daavil ! I ote 
ta git a shillun or tew for him I " 

Gilbert, as usual, had made himself the leader of 
the expedition. It mattered nothing to him or the 
others, that the net belonged to Bob Grimstone, or 
that he was the junior of the party. Still less that 
he had only been invited to come at the last minute. 
He was the prince of the sons of the marsh. And 
the spoils of the marsh were for him— -or he would 
know the reason why. Moreover, was not the leaping 
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pole his? And was not he the only one who could 
successfully negotiate a twenty-foot dyke such as 
would have to be leapt before the evening was over 
if the best spot of all were to be netted ? For though 
Tom» as his father's son, was a fair hand with the 
leaping pole, and no stranger to the mysteries of the 
marsh, yet he had not the genius of the ooze, the 
talent for gauging the exact spring, run, or take off, 
which would have made Gilbert famous throughout 
East Anglia in days when the marsh was the marsh 
and not a mere pastureland divided by dykes. The 
Board School had done no harm to Gilbert. He had 
refused to learn anything of the irrelevant stuff with 
which they tried to cram him. With dogged ob- 
stinacy he had attended his school day after day till 
such time as his age set him free. And three years 
after he had left off his daily attendance he would 
have been hard put to it to read the simplest sentence 
in any book or newspaper. But he had the ichor of 
the marshes in his blood. Probably he will be the 
last of a long and glorious line of men who were 
not altogether as other men, but who had strange 
powers, as well as strange disabilities, appertaining to 
the weird life they led on the great dank levels which 
exercise so wondrous a charm over those whose 
blood is of the marsh, and are so fatal and so 
repulsive to strangers. 

"Hold yew on," cried Gilbert "We'll take a 
plunge here afore we goo oover the bridge." 

The mill dyke, which ran to the left of the party, in 
which the dabchick and her brood had silently dis- 
appearedy was a modest one for Gilbert's powers, 

D 
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being a poor fifteen feet in width — that is to say, some 
twenty feet from the top of the south wall to the top 
of the north. Gil just reached out his pole till the 
circular board sunk almost in the middle. Then he 
grasped the top, stood on the wall, and gave a leap 
which flung his heels higher than his head. He 
swung over, his weight resting on the hands which 
grasped the pole, and as the stout ash rolled across 
like a pendulum upside down the lad swept his heels 
over his head and brought them down in time to land 
gracefully on the farther side of the water. He gave 
a tug to the pole and plucked the support from the 
ooze, and then waited, with his leaper trailing behind 
him. 

"Tha*ss better'n gooin' oover the bridge for the 
fust plunge,'* said he. " Ole Dicky fare a rum egg, 
an' he might be about. But if he doan't hare us 
plungin* we can goo right on. If he dew, well we 
shall git away better o* this side o' the bridge than 
we should o' t'other.** 

" Right yew be, Gil,** said Tom. " Are ye riddy ? ** 

" Ay,'* answered the boy. 

" Then look out and cop it,** said Tom. 

He took the net from Bob Grimstone*s shoulders 
and spread its length along the edge of the dyke. 
From one end he drew a line with a weight attached* 
This he threw over to Gilbert, who caught k and held 
it Then Tom lifted the net and paid it out as 
Gilbert drew on the line from the other side of the 
dyke. By this means the net was stretched across 
the entire width of the dyke, the top rim floating on 
its corks, the bottom weighted down to the ooze by 
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the lead weights. Gilbert took his pole and thrust 
down at the net till it was pressed past any inter- 
fering weeds and lay r^ularly along the bottom. 
Then he laid the line flat on the grass and signed to 
Tom to follow his example. 

Gilbert, Tom, and Bob now walked with either 
leaping poles or plungers in their hands for some 
hundred yards back along the wall the way in which 
they had come. 

** Dee yew stay theer an* watch the coorks/' said 
Gil to Bina and Geoi^e. ''I rackon yew can dew 
that if ye like, though I doubt yew wouldn't be a 
sight o* use at plungin'. Yew doan't want ta pay noo 
regard onless ye see the coorks drawed right unncr or 
runned away with. If ye see that dee yew holler an* 
cop hold o' yar eend o' the top line. I ha* made 
mine fast*' 

" All right, Gil," said Bina, laughing. « It isn't the 
first time I've seen a dyke netted." 

" Noo," said Gil, drily. " But yew gals niver seem 
ta Tarn narthen, an' Sodger George ha' forgart all he 
knowed I rackon. Dee yew dew as I ax ye, an' yew 
shall ha'e the pick o' the feesh." 

Bina knew the boy well enough not to point out 
that he was only an incident in the expedition. 
Indeed she knew he was a good deal more than that. 
For though both her brother and George's brother-in- 
law were no tyros in the sport (if netting can ever be 
termed sport) yet neither of them could compare 
with Gil in the lore which means success in all such 
enterprises. 

The three " plungers " now made their way to the 
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spot where they intended to commence the ** drive." 
Gilbert on the far side using his mighty leaping pole 
and its circular support, and the other two with 
simple poles. They formed up, the two men as 
nearly as possible level with the boy. Gil raised his 
pole in the air. " Now," said he. 

The three plungers dashed into the dyke, only to 
be withdrawn and thrust eagerly down again, then 
there was a beating of the surface, till any swimming 
fish must have thought the end of their watery world 
was come. Again and again the poles plunged down 
to the depths of the ooze so as to disturb any tench 
or eels which might be snoozing in the rich, fat mud, 
and then they clattered and splashed on the surface. 
No fish could face such a hallabulloo. Whatever life 
there might be in the dyke must go forward, to the 
point where the net stretched out its meshes ready 
for its spoil. But Gilbert knew well that tench are 
such lazy, sluggish fish that they would push 
grumbling out of the ooze, swim a few yards and then 
subside, sleepily, into their beloved mud again, so 
that in order effectually to " drive " the dyke clear, 
every yard would have to be properly searched by 
the plungers. Plunge, plunge, splash, splash, went 
the poles. " Theer goo one," cried Gilbert, in high 
glee. " Did ye see't ? A gre't ole eel. T'ree or far 
pound I rackon. Arter him. Arter him." And the 
water splashed and boiled as the plungers rose and 
fell, till George could have cursed at this boisterous 
performance which made the sweet delicacy of love- 
making so inappropriate to the occasion. 

** Ob, Bina," he managed to whisper in the girPs 
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ear, ** I should like to catch one little fish I know of 
in my net" 

Bina pressed closely up to him. She was not so 
shy in the presence of the others as was her lover. 
She knew exactly what they could see in that light, 
and what they could not, and she felt that her lover 
might be more enterprising with perfect safety. 

" Would ye ? " said she. And she nestled close to 
him. *' What sort of a fish would you like ? An eel ? 
They are very nice and rich out of the deeaks« 
Aren't they?" 

She looked roguishly up at him. She knew the fish 
he meant and had no great desire to avoid the mesh 
if he spread it It is only vain for the fowler to spread 
the snare in the sight of the bird when the bird does 
not desire to be caught If the sly little wild thing 
has an inclination towards captivity it saves time to 
let it see where it can easiest and quickest get itself 
enmeshed. 

"Oh," said George. "You know, you know, my 
darling, what little fish I want" 

"How should I?" asked Bina, responding to the 
pressure of his hand. " Do ye like tench better? I 
know there's a many as do. Squire Hogg, he think 
the world of a tench." 

"You tantalising little darling," whispered the 
soldier, his voice growing thick and hoarse with 
passion, "you know it is not a tench. Tell me, tell 
me? " he cried, making a snatch at her as she laughed 
in his face. "It is you, Bina — you I want to catch 
for my very own." 

For an instant he held her to him, his hands clasped 
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round her lissome waist She was panting es^^ly, 
her bosom straining against the soldier's chest, her 
face uplifted to his. He was bending his mouth to 
kiss her, oblivious of the others who were drawing 
nearer every minute as they plunged along the dyke 
wall. Bina made no movement of withdrawal. She 
was ready for the kiss. But at the critical moment 
Gil shouted out : *" Hi there, Bina, bain't the corks 
a-bobbin' ? I see a gre't ole feesh a-swimming* down 
to 'em oony a min't agoo. If that hain't burrered in 
the mud agin that ote to be in the net" 

" Damn the boy," cried George, under his breath, 
and Bina echoed the curse in her heart How much 
longer was she to wait for some earnest of the passion 
which she knew this handsome well-set-up fellow felt 
for her? He might be a fine chap, he was certainly 
less ungainly than the others about the village, but 
he was more of a laggard in love (according to Bina's 
notions of what a lover should be) than she had 
thought it possible for a man, and above all a soldier, 
to be. She gave a fretful little sigh as she slipped 
out of his embrace and emerged from the shadow of 
the bridge in which the pair had been standing. She 
passed out to the edge of the dyke and looked at the 
net, stretched across the sluggish water. Towards 
the centre the corks were depressed under the surface, 
and there was a shudder of rapid and energetic 
motion which extended all along the line of net The 
wall of meshes could be seen dimly beneath the water 
bulging and shaking, and during an occasional trem- 
bling of extra force the line of corks disappeared 
altogether. 
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Stifling lier irritation, she called out : " There some- 
thing in it, Gil. The corks drag right unner water 
now and agin. I good tidy catch I should reckon 
by the looks on it" 

" Come yew on then, bors," cried Gilbert exultingly, 
and apparently oblivious of the possible propinquity 
of little Dicky Nearboy. ** Come yew on. Plunge 
intew *em a rum un. Quick as ye like." 

He set a gallant example by the dash and rapidity 
with which he handled his leaping pole. The other 
two emulated him to the best of their respective 
abilities and swiftly the three came running along 
the dyke walls, one on the farther side and two on 
the hither, their plungers stirring the mud from the 
very depths of the dyke, and sending the water into 
a wild surge of foam. 

As the drive drew close to the net, the corks sank 
lower and the middle of the line curved and bellied 
out till it formed almost a semicircle,, concave towards 
the party who were driving the fish towards it. 

"Gil, Gil," cried Bina, now filled with the excite- 
ment of the chase, and forgetting her softer delights 
for the time. " Quick. Quick. There's someat wholly 
a-tuggin'. Oohl" she cried, and dashed forward to 
catch hold of the end of the line which was being 
dragged along as the net bulged out more and more. 

A last frantic plunge brought the three drivers up 
to the net, and with a whoop Gilbert threw down his 
leaping pole, and seized the end of the top line which 
he had made fast to a stake driven into the soft 
alluvial soil of the marshland. " Taake yew tother 
ccnd, Bob," he cried to Grimstone. "Now, Tom, dee 
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yew cop hold o' yar eend o' the leaded line. I can 
manage booth o* mine. He took the lower line In 
his right band and the upper in his left, and when 
Tom and Bob each had their lines, he cried : " Now 
Altogither." 

The draw of the lines brought the top and bottom 
of the net together and confined every fish which 
had striven to force a way through the net 

Gilbert stood an instant. ''Shall I draw 'em this 
side? Or will yew?" He asked. "I rackon I'd 
best loup oover yar side, now soo as we can all taake 
a hand tc^ther." 

The projecting lines which he held were long 
enough to enable him to sling them in a noose round 
his neck and leap over the dyke with them without 
disturbing the net Then, when all four lines were 
on the same side of the dyke, George was given one 
end and the other three men each took one. Bina 
was deputed to take the fish from the meshes as 
they came to land. 

" Haul," cried Gilbert " Lor*, look ar 'em ! " 

Altogether the net was hauled up, twisting into 
itself as the far end was dragged in to meet the near. 
In the hollow of its bulge and here and there about 
its face, silver and gold, copper and olive glittered in 
the moonrays. In the centre of the bulge a great 
struggling mass of large fish was heaped together. 
In the outlying spots small perch and roach had been 
caught by the gills and were sticking in the net 

"Ahoy. Altogither," yelled Gilbert, as with a 
mighty heave the whole net and its entire contents 
came up on the dyke wall. 
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"Where's the sack? Where's the sack?" cried 
Bina, her hands amidst the slimy mass in the centre. 

" Hare ta be," cried Gilbert, picking it up from the 
place where George had dropped it in the moment of 
his awakened passion. ** Lor', what a lot o' bewties I 
Lef s heave 'em on to the mash." 

With a tilt of the net he shot out the catch along 
the marsh grass. 

A huge, solid-looking, golden tench glowed like 
copper, its brilliant yellow eyes reflecting golden 
shafts from the white moonlight No man's strength 
could have kept it from bowing itself to spring, for 
the muscular power of a large tench is enormous. 
But Bina slipped an edge of the sack imder it and 
wriggled it in. Then a large olive-backed, silver- 
belHed eel made off across the grass as swiftly as a 
snake, and turned savage eyes on Gilbert as he caught 
it round the neck, where the unevenness of the gills 
gave him some handhold. It writhed and twisted 
round the lad's arm till he was fain to take both 
hands to it before he could get it in the sack. 

** That tench is a good saven pound," said he, with 
a chuckle, " and I rackon that ole eel bain't a sight 
unner far pound. Pick 'em up, bors. Pick 'em up." 

" Pah ! " cried Bina, " how slimy they are I " 

A jack of about eight pounds, half-a-dozen more 
eels, another but a smaller tench, and a score of perch 
(some of which scaled over a pound), with a few nice- 
sized roach, made up the catch from the first drive. 
"A rare good cop," said Gilbert, highly delighted. 
" If us uns dew as well for the rest o' the night, that 
theer sack'll be pratty nigh full. Pick yew up the 
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net, Bob, bor. Le'ss try this hare cross deeak afore 
we goo oover the bridge." 

Bob slung the dripping net over his shoulders, 
regardless of the water which trickled down his back, 
Tom slung the sack on his back, and the others made 
ready to try the cross dyke. "Hoo! hoo! hoo!" 
chuckled Gilbert " Wouldn't ole Dicky be mad if 
he knowed on it ? I rackon we ha* doned him proper i 
Goo' Loord ! Wha'ss that ? " 

A small misshapen figure had stealthily appeared 
on the black bridge close against the spot where the 
party were standing. The head of the new-comer 
seemed to be sunken between his shoulders, and his 
dwarf dimensions were accentuated by his stoop and 
bow legs. 

In his hands he carried a huge single-barrelled 
muzzleloader, about six bore, and with this he was 
quietly threatening the trespassers. For a moment 
there hung a complete silence on the marsh, then the 
little man burst out into a storm of invective. 

"What be yew a-dewin* in my deeaks? Whew 
tode yew as yew might come a-thievin' an' a-robbin' 
pore min when the whool warld ote ta be a-bed. As 
true as Gord Til sattle some on ye. Til send some 
on ye hoom with a bellyful o' lead. Come yew hare, 
yew hoggish warmin*, yew swine yew, dee yew let 
me git my hands on ta yew, yew toods, yew freshers ^ 
out o' the deeaks. Ah! I know ye! I know ye. 
My master'll hev a-h'arin* wi' yew. Til pull ye for't 
Ah I As true as Gord I will. Til go right off ta 
the pleeceman now, ta oncet Yew see if I doan't 

^ Manh name for frogs. 
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Come yew hare, afore I blow ye all to pieces. Let 
me see ye cloose by soo as I can't maake noo mis- 
taake a-reckemisin' on ye for I wish ta be just ta all 
min an' ta wrong noobardy. But yew uns I will hev, 
ah ! If I have ta hang for ye. One, tew, free. Be 
yew a-comin'. As sune as I ha' done a-countin' a 
dozen I'm a-gooin' ta shute an' be hanged tee ye." 

During this outburst, the more terrible by reason 
of its insane incoherence, the poaching party had 
stood silent and aghast. But as the little orator 
ceased there was a movement towards a general 
stampede. " Lave the feesh an' cut it," cried Tom. 

"Blarmed if I dew," said Gilbert " I'm gooin' ta 
hev feesh an' all. That ole warmin' darsen't pull on 
us, an' he can't cop me with my leapin' pool. Hand 
me oover the feesh. I'll git off safe enow with 'em." 

He snatched the sack and started off at full speed 
across the marsh. Little Dicky brought his gun to 
bear on him as he leapt and ran, doubling and dodg- 
ing his line so as to make a steady aim difficult in the 
moonlight. 

" His bleed be on his owan hid,'* said little Dicky. 

« Good God I " cried George, « don't shoot Why 
it'll be murder." 

Dicky turned fiercely on him. ^'Muddarl What 
da I keen" 

Tom and Bob in the meantime were both making 
off, and suddenly Bina cried out and clutched her 
lover by the arm. " Oh, George I " she said, " let's 
rua" She let go of his arm and started for the ^te 
at her best speed. 

"As true's Gord I'll shute!" cried Dicky. The 
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little man had dodged his aim about, but was un- 
able to get a bead drawn on the agile Gilbert who 
was darting to right and left along the uneven marsh 
like 9ame human species of snipe. The furious 
marshman began to jabber and chatter like an en- 
rag^ baboon, and giving up all hope of hitting 
Gilbert, who was now nearly a hundred yards away, 
he swung his old g^n round to the direction in which 
Greorge and Bina were running, the man with his arm 
round the girl, helping her along over the mole puts 
and tussocks of coarse marsh grass. 

Dicky lowered the stock for an instant and shook 
his fist aloft. 

" ru git one on ye," he yelled. 

George cast a glance hack over his shoulder, and 
saw that the little man had him covered as well as 
hie wobbling aim would permit. 

" Look out, darling," he whispered to Bina. 

There was a faint dick followed by the roar of 
the great gun. But Geoi^e had recc^nised the fall 
of the hammer on the cap, and flung himself and 
Bina at full length by the time the ignition and 
explosion followed — for the old-fashioned muzzle- 
loader always delayed quite an appreciable time 
between the fall of the hammer and the discharge. 
This saved the pair of lovers from injury and the 
little marshman from the gallows — for though the 
natives of Hockingham are extremely averse to caU 
in the vengeance of the law, such a serious matter 
as a murder could scarcely be hushed up. 

" I tode 'em Td dew't," said Dicky, who thought 
he had brought both birds down with one shot. 
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"and I ha' doned it, and I doan't see as they ha' 
got any call for complaint" 

But no sooner were George and Bina down than 
they were up. George had heard the charge whish 
over his head, and knew that neither he nor his 
love were toudied. "Come along, dear," he said. 
'* Or shall I go back and take it out of that old 
ruffian. The old scoundrel, to fire on unarmed 
people." 

"Oh, never mind him," said Bina. "He's soft, 
he is. Come quick, dear, before he interferes along 
of us any more." 

She caught hold of him and pulled him till he 
recommenced to run with her. 

" That was wholly a good job as we dropped,** said 
Bina. "I reckon that old daavil meant to do for 
us." 

"Well," said George, puffing as he ran, " I suppose 
we shall put the police on him." 

"You never mean that," cried Bina, as she sprang 
fast and eagerly beside him. " Us uns doan't have 
more to do with the pleece than we can help. No, 
we bain't hurt a mite, and we ha' got the fish. 
We'd best say nothin' or he may pull us for tres- 
parsin." 

George remembered his boyhood sufficiently well 
to appreciate the reluctance of Hockingham to 
"pull" any one. Little Dicky was hardly bon 
camarade enough to be bound by such scruples. 
But he would hardly stir in the matter if nothing was 
said of his attempt at murder. After all, the little 
man was hardly responsible for what he did, and in 
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spite of his semi-foolishness he was so shrewd that 
he would be able to concoct some likely story which 
would change the real aspect of affairs. He would 
say that he was attacked and only fired in the air as 
a signal for help. No one can lie more admirably 
or with a greater appearance of truth than an 
illiterate marshman. 

" I'm agreeable," said George. " I don't want to 
make trouble." He panted very heavily. Although 
his health was nearly recovered, he was far from 
being in good condition, his compulsory physical 
idleness having made him flabby in his muscles 
and fat in his breathing passages. 

Bina heard his laboured gasps, and eased her run 
to a walk. They were now nearly at the gate, and 
scarcely visible even to the wonderful marshman's 
eyes which marked them from the bridge. 

" Let's lay down on the wall agin' the dam," said 
Bina, "You hain't fit for runnin' yet, my dear. 
T'others ha' gone on. Let's you and me have a rest 
in the shadder. Little Dicky oan't trouble us no 
more." 

On the other side of the gate which led onto the 
dam the way lifted sharply in a considerable rise 
to the road. The incline was in the shadow of the 
pollard willows which ran along the highway. 

Bina closed the gate behind her, and sank on the 
slope. 

" Lay you down here along o' me," she said 
coaxingly. "You didn't ought to ha' runned so 
hard." 

George sank down beside* her on the bank, 
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and felt his hand taken in her warm clasp and 
pressed. 

A few clouds were coming up from the sou -west. 
One passed over the moon. 

In the direction of Hockingham the clatter of 
running hobnails grew fainter and fainter. 
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BINA'S DISAPPOINTMENT 

BiNA lay Still, listening to the panting of the man 
beside her. Amorous thoughts throbbed in her 
brain and warmed her blood, accelerating and 
strengthening the beat of her pulses till she could 
hear their quickened thud. She had her lover to 
herself now, alone, on the pleasant grassy rise, 
beneath the darkening moon. The air she breathed 
in her wide, throbbing nostrils was balmy and sweet 
with springtime. Surely he would cast off his 
hesitation now. Men of war, she had always be- 
lieved, were men of love. And was she not fair and 
wholesome enough to win love ? 

George's breathing came easier and easier. The 
danger he had shared with the girl seemed to him to 
knit them closer together. As his heart slowed to 
its normal beat something of the impulse of spring- 
time (which had set Bina's senses a-dancing) passed 
through him. Ah ! How brave the girl had been ! 
How well she had run, how splendidly she had kept 
her head. Her hardihood seemed to him to be finer 
than callousness under the fire of battle. There had 
been none of the glamour of the glory of war in the 
danger on the marsh. It was sheer, brave-hearted, 
cool courage which had made her act as she did. 

64 
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He knew that towards the end of the run she could 
very easily have outpaced him. He felt, with a 
tingling shame, that she had helped him along the 
last fifty yards of the run. And she had done it so 
sweetly, with such delicious tact. Even while she 
was lifting him, upholding him, she pretended that 
she was relying on him for his help. 

He felt very tender towards her. How he loved 
her. And she loved him. He knew it 

"Oh, Bina,"hesaid. 

A little sigh rose from the lips beside his face. 
He could see the gleam of her eyes as she looked up 
at him from her couch on the slope. He raised him- 
self on his elbow and bent over hen Her lips smiled 
at him. Her hand again took his and pres^ it. 

" Bina, darling," he said, " I love you so. I want 
you for my wife. Oh, Bina, will you wait for me ? 
Will you be my wife when my time is up ?" 

The girl raised her arms to him and whispered, 
** I love you best, Greorge. Kiss me. Kiss me." 

He bowed his lips to hers and their mouths met 
in a long kiss. Bina's arms were round his neck, 
pressing his face down to hers. She held him close, 
her lips fixed on his, her moist, warm lips. The 
scent of her breath was like sweet hay. She held 
him till both were scant of breath. 

^ You will wait for me, darling ? " he asked again, 
withdrawing his mouth from hers. 

But waiting had an unpleasant savour for Bina's 
notions. She ignored his question, and repeated the 
phrase of ,the melody of love which rarely palls by 
reiteration when those who listen to it are sensitive 
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to its charm and when the singer and the hearer are 
in amorous rapport. 

"I love you best," she said. "Why haven't you 
ever kissed me before ? You might have, you know, 
dear." 

"I didn't think you cared for me enough," said 
George. " Bina, my darling, you do love me, don't 
you?" 

" With all my heart," she murmured. 

Sh^ opened her arms again to him and clasped him 
to her. He could feel the swell of her bosom beneath 
her cotton frock. She writhed in his arms. 

Pure hearted as the man was the desire for the 
woman he loved leapt up with a giant's strength. 
He grew frightened as he felt his self-control weaken- 
ing. He withdrew a little, but Bina resisted and held 
him the closer. His brain began to reel and swim. 
"Don't, my dear one," he whispered. "I can't 
stand it" 

With a quick and fierce little kiss she let him go 
for the moment He sat up, and held her left hand 
in his right 

" You haven't answered me," he said, placing his 
left hand over hers so that both his hands embraced 
hers. 

"I've told you I love you, dear," replied Bina, turning 
on her side towards him. 

" I want to hear you say you'll be my wife," he 
whispered. " I want to hear you promise that you'll 
wait for me." 

Her eyes peered full into his and sent the meaning 
of their charm thrilling through him. 
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" ni be your true and lovin* wife," said she. " I'm 
yours whenever you want me." 

She lifted the hand which he held till she brought 
his fingers beneath her mouth. Then she mumbled 
the knuckles with kisses, kissing the back of his 
hand. She turned his clasp and kissed the palm 
of his hand, her lips brushed the skin with delicate 
softness. 

^Youll be faithful and true to me when I'm 
gone?" he said. "You won't be like other village 
girls I've heard of?" 

''What. other village gals have you had to do 
with?" she asked, her fingers pressing his tightly. 
"Tell me that, sir. I didn't know you'd been a- 
makin' love to village gals." 

" You know I haven't," he said. " I never loved 
any girl, village or other, but you. I only love you. 
I shall always love you, and you only, with all my 
heart and soul. But I've heard of other men who 
trusted girls at home." 

*• And I've heard of plenty of gals who've trusted 
soldiers and been sorry for it," said Bina ; " but I'm 
not like them, I love you true, I do." 

" Then you'll wait for me ? " he persisted in asking 
her. 

" What a slow softy he is," she thought to herself; 
** but he fare that nice I can't help bein' fond on him." 

She said aloud : " I've told you I'll do whatever 
you wish. I know a gal might trust you not to 
leave her and forget her." 

"Please Grod," said he, "I'll never wrong any 
woman, least of all the woman I love." 
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" I know you'd never leave me to forget me," said 
Bina ; " but — but you wouldn't do me no wrong by 
lovin' me as much as you liked." 

" No man could love you more, dear," said he. 

''Then kiss me," said Bina, who thought it was 
time to wake things up, and again their lips 
met and clung together. She tried to fling her 
passion over him, to make him feel that she was 
his. She clasped him with all the strength of her 
muscular arms, and held him to her, wooing him 
with all the primitive force and beautiful sincerity 
of a child of nature, who recks little of any law 
but nature's law. This magnificent surrender of 
self, this calm, unashamed trust in Mother Nature 
must always have a mighty power to influence men 
and women. There was something majestic, some- 
thing grandly provocative in her serene disregard 
of any other thought but the longing of the moment 
He was her lover, and her desire was toward him. 
She felt that she and Nature were fighting against 
something which was unintelligible to her. What 
was it that kept him from the arms she opened 
ready for him? Had the man no warm blood in 
him? Had she frightened him by speaking of 
soldiers who had loved and ridden away to the 
grief and suflering of women who had trusted 
them ? 

She must try to undeceive him. It was not the 
winning that she deprecated, but the subsequent 
desertion. She had never felt an inclination for 
any of the village men, at least not such an inclina- 
as she felt for this smart sergeant And he loved 
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her. He had said so, and she knew it without his 
telling her. 

" Even if you have to go away for a time you'd 
come back to me, my darlin'," she said. 

"I should come back if I were alive," he said. 
'* But of course one never knows what the next fight 
may mean." 

"Oh!" she moaned. "If you were to go and 
never come back, and we'd never been all to each 
other, how awful that would be. George! George! 
Kiss me again. I can't bear the thought of losing 
you. I can't. I can't" 

George, fearing to touch her lips, kissed her lightly 
on the forehead, and brought a passion of embraces 
on him. "You sha'n't kiss my head," she cried, 
writhing round him. " You sha'n't Here ! Here ! " 
She fixed her lips to his. 

But after all he was but a man, and the woman he 
loved was in his arms, clinging to him, crying that 
he was hers, and she was his, and that they were 
man and wife in the sight of God. He felt himself 
growing less and less able to withstand the tempta- 
tion which assailed him in so terrible a fashion. A 
shudder ran through his limbs, and a deep sigh burst 
from him. He was no longer master of himself 
Answering her entreaty, he seized her and took her 
in his arms. 

By now the clouds had covered the moon, and 
darkness brooded softly over the dam, over the 
marshes, teeming with the crescent life of spring. 
So far as the man and woman were concerned at the 
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moment they were alone in the world, were as solitary 
in their love as Adam and Eve. 

But their loneliness was but the loneliness of 
imagination. Scarce half- a -mile from them was 
Dam's End Cotts^e. Entranced as they were with 
themselves they were not so blind and deaf to the 
reality of the world that they did not hear the hoarse 
call that droned in such an attempt at a whisper as 
Tom was capable of. " Hi I hi I " they heard, in the 
toneless, raucoua croaking which Bina's brother fondly 
thought was a cautious murmur. *^Are ye theer? 
Wheer be ye? Binal Georgel Wheer be ye?" 

They did not speak, but George leapt to his feet, 
at first with fury, but then with thanksgiving in his 
heart Bina, still rested on the slope, anger and 
bitterness choking her breath, so that she gasped 
in dull sobbing. She had won, but for this unhappy 
interruption. Oh, why could not Tom mind his own 
business ? Now she might never again get so good a 
chance to overcome her lover's scruples before he 
was compelled to leave, for he expected to be in- 
formed that he must rejoin at any time now ; and 
she did not know when she might see him again. 
He was bound for another five years' service with 
the colours. Where would she be in five years? 
Would she be able to wait for him, to keep true to 
him for so long a space of time?^ If not, well, there 
were as good fish in the dykes as had ever been 
netted. She was not one to wear the wrillow for an 
absent lover, though she loved him and intended to 
keep true to him if she could. 

Again Tom's husky call came to them, and now 
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it sounded close by. The girl's keen ears caught the 
brush of his feet through the lush May grass along 
the side of the road. 

She did not feel any sense of revolted delicacy at 
the interruption. But she knew that Tom would 
" put the grin on to her " if he thought he bad caught 
her with her lover. With a feverish abandonment 
she raised her arms high in the air above her head 
and a great sigh rose from her expanded chest, a sigh 
of desperation, of disappointed longing. 

" Be ye theer ? " again called Tom. 

Bina gave a little musical laugh, and ran up the slope 
on to the dam. " Why, Tom," she cried, " did ye fare 
nervous ? Whatever did ye want to come out arter 
us 'uns for. Poor George was a bit upset by his run- 
nin'. He bain't properly right yet, and that took all 
the blow out on him. We ha' been a-restin'. We 
should ha' been home in a min't or two if you'd ha' 
waited." 

" Tha'ss all right,"said Tom. Then, more cautiously, 
he tried to whisper. " Is that little warmin', Dicky, 
anywheers about t I thote he'd done for ye. But I 
see ye runnin' arter the shute soo I hoped he hadn't 
hit ye hard. Come yew on, bors, dew. I ha' skinned 
the best eel and the gre't tench an' young Gil is a- 
cuttin' on 'em up for fryin'. I feel as if I could peck 
a rum un. An' none on us can't fry feesh like yew 
can." 

" Why, we shall be quite a partyj" said Bina, re- 
covering herself, and joining her brother and the 
sergeant 

" Dee ye fare all right now, bor ? " asked Tom of 
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George. " Tha'ss right Lor* ! That wuz whoolly a 
rum game, wom't it ? He ! he ! he ! " 

George hardly said a word on the way homewards. 
But Bina mans^ed to make an opportunity to be alone 
with him for a moment before they entered the cottage, 
and she took his hand and kissed him. 

" You forgive me ? " he whispered, under the impres- 
sion that it had only been Tom's appearance which 
had prevented him from taking advantage of the girl 
whom he loved and who would have given herself to 
him so readily solely because of the immensity of her 
love and the innocence of her nature. 

" Forgiven you ? " whispered Bina. " Why, dear, I 
love you." 

George was not ignorant of the nature of village 
girls. He had seen the lovers of his native village 
ere ever he enlisted. But he loved Bina, and his love 
placed her outside the sphere of her sisters, and, as 
has been said, she was really superior to most of them. 
In the case of anyone else he would have thought 
her conduct erring^ somewhat on the side of freedom. 
No ungenerous criticism perhaps. But he could not 
judge of Bina's actions. He loved her. She was 
different from all other women. Better, purer, she 
was a law to herself. 

Well, well, most of us have loved in our time and 
many of us have been as blind as poor George. 

He went in to supper happy in the thought that the 
girl did not reproach him. 

The next morning he was recalled to the depot of 
his r^ment at Odinton. He left Bina after receiv- 
ing her tearful promise that she would wait for him 
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" if it was years and years." Each vowed constancy. 
Each promised to write regularly to the other. But, 
in order to avoid " having the grin put on to her," by 
reason of her lover's absence, it was agreed between 
them that nothing should be said of their exchange 
of troth. Of course it was known that they were 
lovers in an unofficial sense. But the formality of a 
regular " engagement " was not to be made public. 

George went off with a sore heart, and Bina thought 
how shabbily the Fates had treated her. But, with a 
consoling philosophy, she persuaded herself that '' it 
was just as well arter all. Fr'aps he'll be more likely 
to come back arter me now he's got more to look 
forward to." 

She was soon too busied about her household affairs 
to brood much over her ill success. 

Besides, she was not a girl to brood. She kept her 
promise to write, and she thought fondly enough of 
her absent lover. But there was nothing of the 
Mariana in the moated grange about her. She was 
too healthy, too superb an animal, to fret herself 
about something she could not help. And it was 
springtime in marshland. 

But Sergeant George had taken the girl to his 
heart for so long as he might live. He was one of 
those rare men to whom constancy in love, as in 
aught else, comes naturally. If he were alive at the 
end of his five years' service he would return to 
marry the girl he had left behind him. He was 
happy in believing that she was as faithful and true- 
hearted as himself 

A lover's paradise is a fool's paradise, but it is a 
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satisfactory elysium enough so long as the enchant- 
ment lasts. That disenchantment should convert 
the condition into a fair substitute for Tartarus is 
perhaps the result of the balance of compensation 
which is so constantly seen in operation. 

What seems a little unfair is that Bina and her 
like can attain to the paradise, but rarely undergo 
the punishment of the Tartarus. 
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PART II.— The Subaltern 
CHAPTER V 

THE RETURN OF THE YOUNG SQUIRE 

HOCKINGHAM Hall is a solid, square block of 
building which is far more comfortable than pictur- 
esque. Its plain white walls are featureless, but the 
great French windows, which open their loftiness 
on to a pleasant terrace, give an outside observer 
some idea of the spacious airiness of the rooms. But 
for the rich growth 6f wistaria, magnolia, Virginia 
creeper, clematis and passion-flower, which covered 
the front of the hall in summer and autumn, the 
exterior would have had even less charm than it 
might fairly claim on the morning in early July 
which found the squire and his wife and daughter 
round the breakfast-table, chatting smilingly in the 
delightful anticipation of welcoming home the heir. 

It was two months since Sergeant George Buck 
had rejoined at the Odinton depdt for his regi- 
ment But even if it had only been a day not 
one of the three who were seated at the breakfast- 
table would have given a thought to the possibility 
that the fates of the Sergeant and of the son of 
the house were in any way mutually involved. 
77 
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Even the fact that the Scarlet Lancers had been 
ordered from Meerut to Durban, and that George 
Buck had sailed with a draft to join his comrades id 
Natal would have been of no interest to Squire Hogg, 
Mrs Hogg, or Violet. 

What did interest them was the letter from R^gie, 
the young squire, who wrote from Sandhurst to say 
that his final examination was concluded and that he 
had every hope of having done well enough to be 
gazetted soon after the lists were published He 
would, he said, be due at Dingleton station on the 
morrow of the date of the letter (that was to say, on 
that very day) at one-thirty, and he would be glad if 
Violet would meet him with the dc^cart Walter 
Sparkes, the groom, could brin^ the pony and trap 
for the luggage. 

Violet was delighted by the messi^e. Though 
she had always been a veritable comrade of her 
brother's, she had sometimes doubted if the old 
affection had survived so keenly in Reggie as 
it had in her. She had not seen her brother for 
three years, for there had been some unpleasantness 
between the squire and his son by reason of certain 
bills which the young fellow had run up and which the 
father had been compelled to pay. As a consequence 
Reggie had been kept hard at it, first at a crammer's 
and at a private tutor's, and then at Sandhurst, and 
at another private tutor's — ^the understanding being 
that he should return home for a stay after his final 
if he could bring a satisfactory report from Sand- 
hurst This he had already forwarded, and it wns 
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erident that, if he had not succeeded hi passing the 
absurd ordeal which the wisdom of the War Office 
has devised for the selection of its fighting officers, 
it would be from ill luck, or from one of those extra- 
ordinary breakdowns of the examination-room which 
so often eliminate the fittest, rather than from any 
want of application or steadiness. 

R^^ie thought he was " through " all right But 
no one knew so well as he did how much dust he had 
thrown in the eyes of those in authority over him. 
He was not rowdy, nor blackguardly. But he had 
enjoyed himself far more than any one of the govern- 
ing body at the cadets' college was aware of, and 
was by no means so great a precisian, or, in other 
words, such an infernal prig, as the report would 
have made anyone believe. He was a jolly, careless, 
bright young fellow, fond of a lass and fond of a 
glass. He had not the vice of gambling, and the 
bills for which he had suffered ignominy had been 
accumulated by an trresponsible enjoyment of the 
good things of this life. He was full of la joig de vivre. 
But he was shrewd enough to indulge in his pleasures 
cautiously, and clever enough to be able to make a 
mighty show of industry on a very trifling amount of 
genuine work. He was a well-set-up youth of three 
and twenty (he had passed into Sandhurst via the 
militia and after having been sent down after a year'^ 
residence at Trinity Hall), with a fine-featured, aristo- 
cratic face, lean-cheeked, aquiline-nosed, with large 
keen hazel eyes, and a promising dark moustache. 
He was nearly six feet in height, slim and graceful, 
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and he carried himself with the ease of an athlete. 
His manner was gay and charming, and the affectation 
of intimacy which he assumed with those whom he 
liked, or whom he wished to have like him, was very 
winning. There was none of the haw-haw, don*t-yah- 
know army style about him. He was as frank and 
open in his looks and speech as he was careless of 
the consequences to others (either for good or evil) of 
his actions. He never had the slightest intention 
of doing any mortal person in the world any wrong 
or harm ; he would have intensely disliked bringing 
the unpopularity upon himself which selfish disregard 
of another's welfare might cause. But he could not 
consider or gauge the possible outcome of his actions. 
He was one of those dangerous men who always 
mean well and generally do ill, especially if the ill 
would result to others without reflecting upon them- 
selves. To a superficial acquaintance, or to a g^rl 
blinded by fascination, he was a debonair, good- 
natured, bright and amusing fellow. Indeed, most 
of his friends so considered him, and he certainly 
would have thought that such a description of him- 
self hit the mark. But here and there there were 
some who looked dark at his name, and who said 
that his good nature was chiefly for himself, and that 
he would sacrifice his own mother or sister to gratify 
a whim of the moment. 

Probably he had not improved during the three 
years of his absence from Rockingham. At the time 
of the quarrel with his father he had been more open, 
a bigger fool to himself, more generous in his tela- 
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tions with others. The debts he had incurred were 
rather the result of thoughtlessness than of vice. He 
had known little of the world of credit when he went 
up to Trinity Hall, and the temptations offered him 
by the tradespeople, both of Cambridge and London, 
had proved too much for him. If his father had been 
less furious, and had treated him more as a silly youth 
and less as a responsible good-for-naught, he would 
not have developed the trace of hypocrisy which he 
tMTOught home from Sandhurst with him ; and he might 
have remained the nice, clean-hearted boy which his 
sister Violet had always thought him in the old days. 

But he was not a bad fellow at any time, only 
a selfish, thoughtless, irresponsible youth, eager to 
take the delight the moment offered him without 
remembering the after effects. He would never 
have wronged a woman if he thought he was 
wronging her ; but he might forget that there were 
more points of view than one till it was too late. 
He would never have laid himself out to seduce a 
girl; but if he fell in love, or took a fancy to a 
fair damsel in a class beneath him (socially), he 
would be prone to attain the same result as would 
be reached by a deliberate libertine. But he would 
have been excessively shocked to realise that this 
was so. In bis own eyes he was king — that is to say, 
he could do no wrong ; for, he would assure himself, 
if it were wrong he would not do it 

It is probable that specious egoists of the class 
to which Reggie unconsciously belonged do more 
harm in the world than the vilest criminal either hung 
r 
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or unhung ; but they are often pleasant to look at, and 
capital companions to converse with. It is really a 
pity they are so dangerous as to make their charm as 
loathsome as any Rabesqurat (Queen of Illusions) 
when seen by the light of the Lily, the Lily of the Sea.^ 
Violet Hogg was three years younger than Reggie, 
and had grown from a bit of a tomboy to a healthy, 
outdoor girl, who loved the country but who did 
not unsex herself by playing games which are only 
fit for men, or by making herself ridiculous in the 
shooting field. She played tennis and rowed well, 
but she did not make a business of either amuse- 
ment She loved animals, and was wonderfully 
skilled in interpreting the meaning of land, wind, 
and sky, or of nature. She was as learned in wood- 
land lore and in the habits and customs of the shy, 
wild life of field, copse, or marsh as many keepers 
who have not the genius of the marsh in them. She 
went little into the village, and lived a life which 
other girls thought must be lonely. But she did 
not see either the loneliness or the dullness of it 
She had not yet been up to a London season, and 
had no desire for that insanitary whirlpool. A slim 
girl, with large, dark eyes, and a sweet, tender 
mouth with little, thin ears, curling wisps of dark 
hair, brunette skin, and a quiet grace which was 
serene in its self-sufficiency. A dear, lovable girl, 
of whom I regret that we shall see too little. 

Old Nat Hog^ was an old-fashioned country 

^ Vide that wonderM book, "The Shaving W Shagpat,** by Mr 
George Bferedith* 
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squire. Mrs Hogg a peaceful, demure, worthy lady, 
who had become subdued by years of self-surrender 
to her husband's noisy importance. But in spite of 
old Hogg's obstreperous obstinacy, and his wife's 
placid acquiescence, the man would have died to 
save Reggie from shame or harm, and the woman 
would have suffered torment, or contumely, for either 
her son or her daughter, and that in flat defiance 
of her husband. The pair, no doubt, had old- 
fashioned absurdities, old-fashioned vices it may 
be ; but they had old-fashioned virtues also, and they 
loved the fruit of their union as irrationally and as 
passionately as nature wills her children to love 
their young. The old-fashioned country gentry, 
even as the still more archaic villagers, had the faults 
and the merits of old times. Reggie laughed at 
both his mother and his father, jeered at them in 
his heart, felt ashamed of them after some public 
display of their absurdities. Either of the old folk 
would have cut a hand off rather than hurt the 
feelings of their son. They would remonstrate with 
him, punish him, when they thought the boy needed 
it; but they spared his feelings, and never struck 
on his heart Ah me I How many wounds do the 
young deal to the hearts of their parents I And how 
long-suffering and patient are the parents with the 
follies and wickednesses of their young. It is not 
enough to say that the young people think the old 
ones are fools but the old ones know that the young 
ones are fools. The pity of ii is that the young 
ones of modernity do not hesitate to say, or hint, 
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to their parents, that they think they are absurd, be- 
hind the times, vulgar, " no class." And the old folk 
will disguise the agony they feel at the blithe cruelty 
of their conceited offspring. If the young could 
only take back one word of the cruel insults they 
have heaped on those who loved them and who are 
now dead I If only youth could remember that it 
will have longer to repent of its " froth and conceit," 
and could realise that repentance is sure to come, 
it would be more thoughtful and more considerate 
towards the fathers and the mothers. The most 
beautiful story ever written is one by the Brothers 
Grimm, where an infirm old grandsire breaks the 
basin in which his son and his daughter-in-law are 
wont to give him his broth. They scold the old 
man and make him put up with a wooden bowl. 
Soon they observe their own youngster hard at 
work with his knife on a block of wood. " What's 
that for ? " asks the father, smiling. " That's for you 
and mother when you get as old as grandfather," said 
the youngster. Most young folk have proffered that 
wooden bowl, and have had no child of their own 
to give them tit-for-tat, till it was too late to restore 
the earthenware to the aged. 

Violet was in high spirits when she drove across 
the dam to meet her brother. It was a fine hot day, 
and the upland haysel had well begun. The clicking 
of the cutter where the machine was at work, or the 
cries of " Hold yer ! " where the sun-dried hay was 
being pitched on to the great wains and loaded in 
fragrant mountains, came sweet to the girl's ears. 
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She bad a fast-trotting bay mare in the shafts, 
reputed to have the blood of Marshland Shales in 
her, and the ball bearings in the hubs of the wheels 
buzzed merrily as the dogcart spun over the splendid 
road across the marsh. 

Sparkes was already at the station when the girl 
arrived, and held the mare while his young mistress 
went on to the platform, 

"What's Master Reggie a-comin' hoom to-day, 
miss? " asked the old stationmaster, who had known 
her and her brother since they had plagued the life 
out of him to be allowed to ride on an engine. 

« Yes, Easter," said Violet « And I'm so glad ! " 

** I doubt we sha'n't hardly know him," said the 
stationmaster with a grin. "There! I reckon 
that'll be his train now signalled." 

The bell rang in the office, and the wire pulls along 
the platform clanked and jangled. The black and 
white arm of the semaphore signal dropped with a 
clatter. A blur of smoke and steam rose round an 
embankment a quarter of a mile off, and the train 
came puffing and groaning up to the platform. 

" There you are, Vi," cried Reg^e, leaping out of 
his carriage. " Here you, why, it's Leonard Nearboy, 
see to my things and put 'em in the luggage cart 
Is Sparkes there? That's all right Come along. 
How well you're looking. How well the marshes 
look. And, by George 1 1 believe I can hear the hay- 
cutter and smell the upland hay though it is two 
miles across the. dam. So ho ! my beauty. Shall I 
take the reins or will you keep them, dear? Ah, 
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Walter! You all right? And Tom CaUe (the 
coachman) ? By Geof^e, old girl, it's good to see yon. 
That's right You drive. I'd rather look about me." 

There was little or no change in bis manner. It 
was just as hearty and jolly as ever. His eager kiss 
(so diflferent from the kiss which most brothers think 
good enough for their sisters I) was warm and affec- 
tionate — not a flabby dab of compulsory convention. 
His eyes shone and sparkled with good humour and 
with pleasure at seeing again the fields and marshes 
where he had enjoyed such good sport in his child- 
hood. And Violet ? " Why how you've improved ! " 
he cried. ^ I can't call you a flapper any more, can 
I ? But I hope you haven't become a wishy-washy 
young lady. Have you ? " 

"There's no fear of that, dear Reggie," replied 
Violet, beaming with delight at the sight of his high 
spirits, at his evident affection for her and his pleasure 
in seeing her again. 

^ And the guv'nor and mater ? " he asked. " Am I 
fairly popular at home again now ? Eh ? " 

" Oh, Reggie I " cried Violet (who knew well how 
really deeply the squire and the mother loved the 
young scapegrace), "you know how fond they are of 
you ! They will be as delighted to see you home 
again as I am. Oh, you dear boy. It is delightful 
to have you home again." 

Reggie bent and kissed her again. "That's the 
last one," sajd he. " We are almost in the village.** 

Bina was standing in the front garden of Dam's 
End Cottage when the dogcart drove past She had 
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never spoken to '^Miss Violet/' and saw no reason 
why she should make any obeisance to her. She 
held herself upright and looked straight at the 
brother and sister as they drove past. 

Reggie's eyes fell upon her. He had a quick sight 
for a pretty face. 

''Does that old rascal Reeve still live there?" he 
asked—" at Dam's End Cottage ? " 

" I don't know," replied Violet " Mother doesn't 
want me to have anything to do with the marsh 
people, and he's father's marshman, isn't he?" 

" He used to be," said Reggie, with a chuckle. 
" But I didn't know he had a grown-up daughter." 

"I'm afraid I can't tell you," said Violet, "Why 
do you wish to know ? I expect mother will know, 
or at anyrate Sparkes will." 

" I thought the old fellow would be able to tell me 
where to find some duck," said Reggie. "They'll 
come in in about a fortnight, and he used to be the 
biggest old poacher in the parish. I've had many a 
good day's sport with him. Don't you remember? " 

"Why, of course I do," said Violet. "I haven't 
heard that he's gone, so I expect he still lives 
there." 

** Then that must be that daughter of his, I forgot 
how long I'd been away^ Of course it is she. Well, 
I shall know where to find the old chap." 

In another ten minutes' time Reggie was being 
welcomed to the bosom of his family, and found that 
the fatted calf was all ready for him. 

He enjoyed the fuss that was made over him. He 
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felt very affectionate towards father and mother and 
sister. 

And, when he went to bed that night, he felt very 
interested in that wonderful face which had been the 
first to greet him across the dam. What had the 
girl's name been ? Griselda ? Some fantastic name. 
Oh ! Rubina, Bina, that was it So that little dusty 
girl had developed into that superb young woman. 
He had not seen Bina during the few days he spent 
at home after he had been sent down. He could not 
have seen her for four or five years perhaps. Any- 
how when last he did see her she was only a rs^ged 
kid. And now ! He supposed it must be Bina. He 
had learnt from his father that Reeve still lived in 
Dam's End Cottage. What a splendid woman she 
had become I Yes. And she looked as if she might 
be sport, too, by the glance she gave him. Straight 
and clean in his face she had looked, with her beauti- 
ful eyes blandly full open and absorbent of the 
passing dogcart and its occupants. Oho ! No mock 
modesty about her. He must see if she was as well 
worth looking up as at first sight she seemed to be. Of 
course he meant no harm. The idea of harm never 
entered into his mind or his calculations. But that 
calm magnificent face and form would not leave him. 
He dreamt of Bina more than once that night, and 
his dreams were of folly. 
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CHAPTER VI 

SYMPTOMS 

For a week or ten days after his return to his home, 
Reggie was ineffably bored by the country festivities 
which his sister persuaded him to attend. A back- 
stair rumour had come to the hall that he had been 
successful in his examination and that shortly, when 
the lists were published, he would be found to have 
done nearly as well as the authorities had expected. 
His proud father made no secret of this, and the 
young fellow took up the position of a subaltern 
somewhat in advance of being justified by actuality. 
And a young officer is a rara avis in the country, at 
least in such society as that which formed the circle 
of acquaintance for the Hoggs — old-fashioned county 
folk with no pretences at being ''smart'' Among 
the youths and maidens whom he met at the tennis 
and croquet parties, R^gie could pose as a man of 
the world at his ease. It pleased him, boy-like, to 
affect an air of ennui which was an exaggeration of 
his very real sense of boredom. The giddy rustic 
maidens giggled and fluttered about him and did 
their best to make themselves pleasing in his eyes. 
The somewhat uncouth rural bucks looked askance 
at him, and spoke slightingly of him amongst them- 
89 
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selves, but had not the courage to enter into bold com- 
petition with his popularity. But the respectability 
of provincialdom, the stale humour, the wretched 
exhibitions of drawing-room " accomplishments " 
(with which rural society is wont to make the time 
drag), the awful failures at conversation^ the sham 
gaiety of the weird entertainments of the halls and 
manor houses, soon became too much for the young 
man's patience. Violet had been a stay-at-home 
girl, and could not gauge the fatuity of the after- 
noon '* shows " to which she took her brother. But 
they soon became more than he could stand, and 
on the tenth day after his return home he frankly 
declined to go to any more local "parties" till he 
had had a rest from the monotony of them. 

He really loved his sister, but, by never letting him 
out of her sight, she had committed the imprudence 
of making her solicitude for him a trifle tedious. 
More than once during the ten days had his thoughts 
flown to Dam's End Cottage,and to the girl whose fair 
face had met him as he drove into the village. And 
although he posed as blas^^ as a man of the worlds 
among the youth and beauty of local Daneshire, he 
was in reality little more than a boy with a sweet 
'tooth. And the girl's face had fascinated him. Ay I 
fascinated him far more than he realised. He felt 
drawn towards the dam. He wanted to see if she 
was really as pretty as he had thought her. No harm 
of course. Oh, no harm. He wanted to see old 
Reeve about the duck. He would go to the cottage 
that very afternoon. 
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He would probably have gone before but fDr a 
feeling of shyness which he would have been the 
first to repudiate. He would have been furious at 
the notion that he, the young squire, who would 
wear her Majesty's uniform within a week or two, 
should feel any shyness, any backwardness, in ap- 
proaching the daughter of one of his father's men, of 
a disreputable old marshman. He would speak to 
her kindly of course. Perhaps he might even con- 
descend to have a little chaff with her — she looked 
game for that — ^but that he could feel any nervous- 
ness in her presence was out of the question. 

And yet, as he strode over the brow of Church 
hill, his gun over his shoulder (on the chance of a 
shot at a wood-pigeon) and saw a cotton frock 
fluttering in the garden at the back of Dam's End 
Cottage, he was conscious of a quickening of the 
heart As if in sympathy with his pulse his foot- 
steps quickened also, and he was in a boyish state 
of heat and excitement when he stayed his steps 
against the gate which opened on to the '* street " 
from the little flowet garden in front of Gunner 
Reeve's tumbledown dwelling. 

The door of the cottage stood half open, and 
permitted the afternoon sun to glare on a bright 
segment of the kitchen. The *' parlour" window 
was covered by a number of flowering geraniums and 
other pot plants which reared their green stems and 
many-coloured blossoms between the trim white 
starched lace curtains which fell on each side of the 
leaded window. R^^gie stood a moment and looked 
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into the kitdien. He could see the brightness of the 
sun on the sanded bricks, and, by bending forward a 
little, he caught sight of the scoured deal table in die 
middle of the room and of a door on the farther side 
of the room which was open, permitting a glimpse of 
the back garden to be seen sheer through the house. 
There was no sig^ of anyone in the kitchen. Reggie 
knew, before he reached the cottage, tbzt be would 
find no one there but Bina. He had watched Gunner 
go off to his level through the powerful binoculars 
which he had brought home with him as part and 
parcel of his military eqipment He knew, by in- 
quiry from Walter Sparkes, that Tom Reeve worked 
for Farmer Back's haysel and harvest, and would be 
busy in the hayfield till sunset Moreover be had 
seen Bina's shape in the garden from the top of 
Church HiU. Why did his hands feel hot? Why 
was his breath uncomfortable ? Nature in him knew 
the reason of his presence there, and the probable 
outcome of the visit, though he would never have 
acknowledged it It was a fine hot day in late July, 
and he was young and hot blooded. Bina was fair, 
very fair, with the tempting, ripe daintiness of a 
young Daneshire marsh girl. Reggie told himself 
that he had come thither to ask Gunner about the 
fowl. But he had seen Gunner go ofi* on his level ! 
Why did he not follow him there? 

Of course these reflections did not occur to the 
youth as he stood against the gata 

Men like R^gie rarely reflect at all — ^till it is too 
late. He delayed in reality but a moment before be 
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pushed open the gate and, walking up to the open 
door of the kitchen, knocked briskly against it with 
the stock of his gun. 

Bina had seen him coming down the hill, and 
wbhed to ascertain if he was "as proper-lookin* a 
chap" as she had thought him as he drove past in 
the dogcart from the hall. She had seen him several 
times when he had been but a boy, and she only a 
child, when the young squire had been taken by the 
marishman to see the eel picking, or the plovers* e^ 
gathering (when the birds and their nests were more 
plentiful than now), but there had been little or no 
acquaintance between the scion of the hall and the 
scrubby little daughter of the marsh. Reggie in his 
boyhood, boylike, disdained to notice little girls. 
Most lads who are attracted by women in after years 
feel their first pangs of love for women old enough 
to be their mothers. Beyond an occasional patronis- 
ing gift of sweets, Reggie had scarce noticed Bina, 
with her thumb in her mouth, and her dirty legs. 
But Bina had thought what a pleasant clean boy he 
was, and how she would like to have a pony to ride 
when she got as old as he. 

But now it was the girl who was cool and the man 
who was feverish. She had seen, with her marsh-bred 
eyes, that he watched through "them little titty 
glasses," and she had noticed that he had pointed 
them in the direction of her departing father, and 
then towards herself. She had, moreover, caught the 
fire of his eyes as he drove past, and knew that there 
was something in them which was not confined to 
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" gennlemen/' but was common to most of the 
"young chaps" about the village who had sought 
her love before. At what age does a girl understand ? 
How old must she be before she will flaunt and flirt 
to win masculine admiration, little recking of the 
cost of it ? And Bina was no young girl now, but a 
robust and hearty young woman with the feminine 
instinct for all the wiles of fascination, and she was 
more than a match for this budding subaltern who, 
had he been asked, would have expressed the belief 
that it lay with him to be the conqueror in any village 
amour in which he might condescend to-engage. Bina 
wore a very diflerent expression from that with which 
she had placidly surveyed ** Miss Violet" She smiled 
to herself as she heard the knock on the door, and, 
after waiting an instant in the scullery to wash the 
garden mould off* her face and hands, and to tidy up 
her hair in a becoming disorder, she tripped lightly 
to the threshold and opened the door wide. She 
made quite a pretty little '* bop," or curtsey, when she 
met the eyes of the young squire upon her, and, after 
one searching, burning look, full in the face of the 
young fellow, she withdrew her glance, and stood with 
her lids and lashes demurely lowered, looking on the 
ground. 

She had never been more self-possessed. The 
look she had caught told her all she wanted to 
know. She had not been mistaken in her inter- 
pretation of the glance he had thrown her from the 
dogcart No. This nicely-dressed, ** pleasant-spoke 
young gennleman " had an inclination towards her. 
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She knew of a girl who had wheedled a quantity 
of •* brass" (to buy pretty frocks with) out of the 
young squire of another village. And why should 
not she have a nice frock or two ? She would never 
be able to get them out of her father or Tom. They 
spent so much on beer that they could only keep her 
in one patched frock for Sunday and rags on week- 
days — for so she thought of the neat cotton print 
which she wore with such grace. Pah I It had only 
cost a few pence a yBtd^ and every girl who saw it 
must know it. 

'^Ah, hum," said Reggie, clearing his throat, and 
feeling very hot about the eyes and parched about 
the lips. " A hum." 

Bina said nothing, but lowered her head a little, so 
as to seem eagerly watching the movements of her 
right foot, which she was twisting about on the 
doorstep. 

"A hum," said Reggie again. "Wonder what the 
devil's the matter with me this afternoon?" he 
thought. "Must have got a touch of the sun or 
something." 

"Why don't he say some'at? " Bina asked herself. 
" He fare like a man struck wi' the dumb aager." 

She twisted her little foot about for another minute, 
then raised her eyes to the young fellow's. There 
was a laughing allurement in them which made him 
clench his jaws together. 

" Did you want to see faa'er, sir ? " she asked. 

" A, a hum," said Reggie. And at this the girl 
looked brightly up and fairly laughed. 
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" Why ! " she cried " I believe as you're young 
squire as used to gie me cooshies (sweets) when yoa 
come arter the eels down ta mash." 

Reggie took courage from the fire of her eyes. 
" Yes," he cried gaily, holding out his hand. " And 
you ! You must be Bina ! " 

" That's right I " she cried. " I'm Bina,. but," and 
she lowered her gaze for a tantalising moment, and 
did not take the proffered hand, " I doubt that bain't 
for the likes o' me to be a-shakin' hands along o' 
such as you, sir." 

Instinctively the girl knew that if she wished to 
win the boy she must hold back modestly at first. 
Too great freedom on her part would have awoke 
him to a sense of his condescension. It was by 
appealing to his chivalry as well as to his passions 
that she must attract him to her. Moreover, George 
Buck's sister lived next door, in the cottage scarce 
hidden behind that row of trees. She must have no 
suspicion that there was any flirtation going on 
between the hall and Dam's End Cottage, or she 
might tell tales not only to George but to young 
squire. Bina did not wish to lose the chance of 
matrimony with George, nor the pleasures of love 
which the young squire seemed to promise. It 
behoved her to walk circumspectly. She was a true 
woman, and was fully equal to the situation. 

" Nonsense," cried Reggie, his shyness giving way 
as the excitement of the chase arose high in him, 
and carried out of himself by the wonderful longing 
for intimacy with this girl v^ich had come upon 
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him. He felt at home with her abeady — ^for the 
moment She wished him to do so. 

" Nonsense," he said again, laughing, and seizing 
her right hand. " Why, we are old friends." 

" Well, that's true enough," said Bina, yielding her 
firm, strong clasp to his fingers. "But you seem 
somethin' different to what you was when I see you 
last" 

" And so do you," cried Reggie. " Why, I should 
never hare known you, Bina." 

""Oh, I reckon I hain't altered much," said the 
girl, looking at him till her magnetism caught him 
and almost swirled him out of his senses. There 
was something so magnificently natural about this 
girl, something so womanly, in its majesty of 
natural impulses, that the man in him answered to 
it as glass will answer the vibrations of a musical 
tone. 

He felt backward, shy, again, and did not know 
that it was because he felt his inferiority in sexual 
strength. He was a man, it was true, or rather a boy 
who fancied himself a man of the world. But there 
confronted him a woman who might have been taken 
as a type of Mother Nature, of the teeming Earth, so 
vigorous, so fresh and enticing, was the mere sight 
of her beauty, the mere scent of her sweet breath. 

The boy gave a little gasp and devoured Bina 
with his eyes. She met his look frankly. *' If ye 
want to see father," said she, " he've gone down ta 
mash. I reckon you'll find him somewhere down on 
the level" 
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" Oh, it doesn't matter this evening," said Reggie, 
recovering himself. " I'll call to-morrow afternoon 
at the same time if you'll tell him. I want to ask 
him about the fowl on the level. Duck shooting 
begins in four days, and he'll tell me if there are any 
about" 

" I doubt you'll find most on 'em killed a'riddy," 
said the girl. "There's one or two on 'em hardly 
waits for 'em to fly afore they're arter 'em. How- 
somedever, I'll ax father. Will ye hev a glass o' 
hoam-brewed, sir ? " 

" Don't call me sir," cried Reggie. 

" What ought I to call ye then ? " asked Bina, with 
a look of surprise admirably counterfeited. 

" Oh, call me Mr Reggie — or— or Reggie. We are 
old friends," said R^gie. 

" I might try Master Reggie," said the giri, "but I 
couldn't never lave out the master. That would 
fare like disredpeck to the young squire." 

"Damn the young squire," muttered Reggie to 
himself. A swift sense came to him that it would 
be well if he went then and there without waiting 
for the home-brewed. Why had he asked her not to 
call him "sir"? Of course she ought to call him 
" sir." What an ass he had made of himself I And 
why? Why? 

But while he was deliberating thus the girl had 
slipped back into the kitchen, and he could not go 
without saying good-afternoon to her. She returned 
presently with a beaded, foaming glass of sparkling 
nut-brown home-brewed in her hand. " You'll find 
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thaf s all right," said she, holding out the delicious 
draught 

Reggie took it. Mere politeness required him to 
pledge her. He did so, and she laughed at him with- 
out any of that restraint which was inferred from her 
unwillingness to omit the '* master " from her address 
to him. 

" Till to-morrow then," he said. 

" ril tell father," said she. 

This time the two hands met and clung together 
for a moment without any fuss about it 

"Good-bye," said Reggie, thinking how lovely 
she was. 

"Good-bye," said Bina, criticising the refinement 
of his manner and attire, the delicacy of his pronun- 
ciation, the smartness of his carriage and his walk. 
" I'll be sure and tell father." 

" Thank you," said Reggie. Then he added, as he 
turned away, and with a glow of satisfaction in his 
heart, " I shall see you to-morrow." 

" Either me or father," said Bina, laughing. " You 
won't want me if father's at home." 

And Reggie had to fight with himself to avoid 
returning and assuring her that he would want her 
at all times and seasons. 

Bina went back into the house and thence calmly 
into the garden, where she continued her task of 
forking up the crop of early potatoes. 

" I reckon he'll be worth somethin'," said she to 
herself. " And he's a rare, nice-lookin' chap. That 
he is. I niver see a properer. Soft his hand feel I 
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Soft as soft And the little titty starsher on his lip. 
Right pretty that is. And he so kind and gentle ! " 

She gave a little sigh, and turned her attention to 
vigorous forking. For more than one reason did she 
rejoice that she seemed fair in his eyes — for she was 
sure of that For more than one reason she looked 
forward to the meeting to-morrow which she deter- 
mined should, in the first place at anyrate, be be- 
tween Reggie and herself alone. 

She analysed her heart and her Intentions better 
than did the more highly educated youth. Had she 
been called upon to forecast the future, she would 
probably have got many incidents correct But she 
knew her powers, and that she could influence the 
fall of circumstance when such fall depended on the 
action of a youth in love. 

But Reggie walked homewards feeling full of life 
and energy, full of high spirits and ofjoie de vivre. 
What a splendid girl Bina had become I And how 
simple and charming she was. He would see old 
Gunner about the fowl to-morrow. He wondered 
why he had felt that curious hesitation when first she 
came to him through the kitchen door. Well He 
must see if he could do anything for her for old 
sake's sake. It would be kind of him to cheer her up. 
It could not be very lively for a girl like that with 
her old rascal of a father and her lubberly brother to 
look after. Nice girl, too. 

He dreamt of Bina more than ever on that night ; 
and his dreams were less vague, and more definite 
and pointed than they had been as yet 
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He woke in the morning unsettled and ill at ease. 
How long the day would seem before it was time to 
go down to Gunner's ! 

And yet he had no idea as to what his symptoms 
portended. 
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CHAPTER VII 

IDYLLIC MOMENTS 

The next afternoon, when Reggie called at Dam's 
End Cottage to keep the appointment which he asked 
Bina to make with her father, the girl herself answered 
his knock at the door. 

" Father won't be long. Master Reggie," she said, 
smiling with both lips and eyes. " I told him what 
you said and I'm aspectin' of him in ivery min't." 

"A hum," said Reggie, who again found himself 
curiously tongue-tied in the girl's presence. " Did, eh, 
did he say if he knew where there were any duck ? " 

" I'll make a bet he know o' some," said Bina en- 
couragingly. *'But won't you come in and set ye 
down ? HeVe gone up to the mill for half-a-bushel 
o' fresh-ground malt and half-a-pound o' hops. To- 
morrow's my brewin' day and tha'ss best to begin 
right early in the momin'." 

"Thank you," said Reggie, walking towards the 
kitchen. But Bina hastily threw open the door of 
the parlour, and carefully wiped down the seat of an 
old oak elbow-chair with her apron as she ushered 
him into the chamber of ceremony. 

" I'd much rather go into the kitchen," said R^^ie. 
" It's more homelike. Do you mind ? " 

X02 
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" Oh, I don*t mind," the girl replied, looking at him 
with a dancing humour in her eyes. **But that'll 
seem a pore place to the likes o' you, sir." 

" I've asked you not to call me * sir,* " said Reggie. 
''You haven't shaken hands yet. Shake hands on 
your promise not to call me * sir ' any more." 

Laughing a little more broadly Bina suflbred the 
young fellow to take her hand in his and press it. 
She led him into the kitchen. " Set ye down," she 
said again. 

Reggie sat down in one of the plain Windsor chairs 
which stood near the door which led past the larder 
into the garden at the back. It was long since he 
had been in old Gunner's kitchen, and the poverty of 
its furniture caught his notice more than it had done 
in the old days. The deal table, coverless, stood 
along the farther wall. Three Windsor chairs and 
one elbowed oak settle stood about the sanded bricks 
of the floor, the settle being turned towards the stove 
where a small fire of coal and root wood was burning. 
The heat was modified by the draught which poured 
through the house through the doors, which were 
open both back and front A sooty saucepan and 
an iron kettle, which looked as though it were over- 
grown with dusky hanging fungi, accumulated blacks 
from the smoke of the fire as it swirled against them 
on the hob. The door leading to the tiny corkscrew 
staircase up to the room where Gunner and his son 
Tom slept was also open, and showed the wood in 
the centre of the stairs to be well worn. In a cup- 
board let into the wall the protecting panels were 
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thrown back and the common thick crockery of the 
household was displayed in its rugged coarseness. 
A Dutch clock wagged its tail on the outer wall, and 
a tradesman's almanac, three years old, flaunted the 
gaudy colours of a shiny copy of a horrible portrait 
of the Prince of Wales. A bare, sordid room, but, to 
Bina's credit, spotlessly clean everywhere save about 
ths stove and the cooking utensils. 

"Father won't be long," Bina assured her guest 
The silence which followed on his taking his seat was 
not to the girl's taste. 

" Oh, I'm not in any hurry," said Reggie. " By Jove ! 
I can remember the taste of the home-made bread 
with the butter and brown sugar which your mother 
used to give me. How good it was I " 

" I reckon you wouldn't think a sight on it now," 
Bina said, with a laugh. '' But will ye have a glass 
o' hoam-brewed. You're right welcome." 

Reggie accepted and drank the foaming, fragrant 
tumbler, and the thickness of the glass did little to 
disguise the admirable flavour of the beer. 

What should he talk about? What should she 
say ? Each wondered how to commence a conver- 
sation which might run easily and pleasantly. 

"Tha'ss a rare long time since you was home. 
Master Reggie," the girl said at last, ''I shouldn't 
hardly ha' knowed ye if I hadn't ha' seed ye drivin' 
in the hall dogcart along o' Miss Violet." 

Reggie thought that perhaps his military prospects 
might impress her. " I've been trying to pass an ex- 
amination for the army," said he. '* And it was hard 
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work, I can tell you. But it's all right now and I 
shall be gazetted in a week or so." 

" What, hev ye been a-studyin' to be a sodger ? " 
asked Bina, with interest She had not heard the 
Sergeant say anything about studying, before he 
'* listed," though he had made some mention about 
drill-books or something. She thought soldiers 
offered themselves to the "gover'ment," and were 
either refused or accepted. Of course she understood 
that there was a difference between the status of 
Reggie and of Greorge Buck, but she had heard the 
latter speak of himself as a non-commissioned officer, 
and she was far too ig^norant and unsophisticated to 
be able to appreciate the distinction between the 
commissioned and the non-commissioned 

The mention of the army brought George vividly 
before her memory. She could not but compare this 
slim gentleman sitting in her kitchen with the 
sturdier manliness of the Sei^eant To many women 
the physical advantages of the non-commissioned 
officer might have seemed superior to those of 
Reggie. But Bina herself was a fine, strapping 
wench. And fine women often prefer delicacy and 
wiriness to " beef" 

Besides, although Reggie seemed a bit boyish and 
nervous, he would, she thought, prove less of a 
laggard in love than George had been. But though 
the girl was making a mental comparison it was 
almost unconscious. She liked the thought that this 
young " gennleman " was attracted by her. She felt 
as though he were fated to provide her with some of 
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the gaiety of life of which she had as yet enjoyed but 
little, but for which she longed with a great longing. 

Gradually the nervousness wore off the boy and 
girl, and they had been chatting pleasantly and gaily 
enough for some minutes when the arrival of old 
Gunner (who had been carefully warned by his 
thoughtful daughter not to be too early for the ap- 
pointment lest he should weary of waiting and repair, 
incontinently to the Bushel o' Malt) interrupted them, 
and brought forward the topic of duck shooting — a 
subject on which Gunner rarely allowed anyone to 
discourse until he had given forth all his mighty 
store of marsh lore. 

K^eggie found it necessary to make many appoint- 
ments with the old marshman ; and where so convenient 
a meeting-place as Dam's End Cottage ? It was, of 
course, nothing but coincidence that he often arrived 
at the rendezvous fifteen minutes or so before the time 
fixed, and it was due to Bina, out of mere politeness, 
to accept her offer of hospitality pending Gunner's 
appearance. By the first of August there was little 
restraint left in their mutual relations. They talked 
and laughed together as freely and easily as if they 
had been intimate for years. But as yet no word of 
love had been spoken between them. The nearest 
approach to love-making had been chaff concerning 
the lovers whom Bina might have had. But not a 
word was ever said about George Buck. R^fgie had 
never heard of him, and Bina had no mind to mention 
his name. His letters came to her r^ularly. But 
she kept them to herself, and though the indiscretion 
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of the village postman made more than one of her 
friends inquisitive as to the identity of her correspon- 
dent ("in furrin parts an* all ! ") she grew more averse 
every day from breathing one syllable of the under- 
standing on which poor George had pinned his heart 
and his faith. In reality George's letters rather 
bored the girl. They had done so even before 
the return of the young squire. He wrote a small, 
neat hand, difficult for Bina's eyes to peruse. She 
could manage " print " or copy-book writing (in large, 
round, characterless, childish lines and curves), but the 
rapid cursive hand which the soldier wrote made 
first her eyes ache and then her head, till she said, 
more than once, " Blarm the man ! Why do he want 
to keep on a-writin' all this here nonsense ? I can't 
make head or tail on it ! And that do worry me to 
bev to answer 'em." She could understand the 
expressed wish that the letter should reach her as 
well as it left George at the time of writing. That 
was of course all proper, and the right sort of thing 
to put in a letter. But all the news of Natal, the 
excitement at the peril of approaching war, the 
names of Kruger and his parasites, were meaningless 
to her. His self-restraint had inclined her to think 
him a poor sort of man in a way, too bloodless for a 
girl of her physique and tastes. And the letters, in 
which poor George poured out his heart, in which he 
spoke of possible war, of his chances of winning a 
commission, of the tyranny of the Transvaal Boers, 
of someone named Steyn and some place called the 
Orange Free State (which the girl understood to 
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mean some elysium where oranges could be had 
"free"), bored her intensely. She found the task of 
replying to them grow intolerably hard, and the 
scrawled lines which reached the Sei^eant from 
Hockingham became less and less and rarer and 
rarer. He rarely wrote to his sister. Neither she 
nor her husband Bob was '' a scholard/' and he did 
not like the idea of his letters being hawked about 
for some less illiterate villager to read. Not a word 
reached him as to the young squire. He wrote on, 
hoping and believing that Bina was as true in heart 
as he himself. Well, he was happy in his belief. 

And Bina was growing more and more happy 
in the society of Reggie. Though there was no 
actual love-making as yet, they would skirt round 
the subject in a tantalising way which was perhaps 
more dangerous to both of them than a declaration 
would have been. Reggie never thought of the 
direction in which he was drifting. He enjoyed the 
minutes spent with Bina while he waited for her 
father. Tom was taking a harvest and did not re- 
turn home from early morning to dusk. Old Gunner 
may have had some suspicion as to what young 
squire "wuz arter along o* his darter," but the old 
fellow belonged to the old marsh school. Reggie 
kept him well supplied with money for beer, and 
with better tobacco than could be bought in the 
village, and the old fellow was content The " gal 
was old enow to know har owan mind, and strong 
enow to see noobardy didn't interfare along o' har 
if she di'nft waant 'em tew." It was not for him 
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to interfere on his part, besides, young squire was 
a free-handed gentleman. 

For the news of the young fellow's success had 
been confirmed by the published lists, and he had 
applied for a commission in the Scarlet Lancers and 
expected to be gazetted any day. The old squire 
was proud of his son. Fathers are always more 
proud of a reformed prodigal than of a consistently 
virtuous scion of their house. (This may lead to 
anthropomorphic and theological inferences, but 
these have nothing to do with the course of this 
story, and the reader is requested to leave 'em alone.) 

The result was that Reggie was kept well off 
in pocket money, and did not stint Gunner of what 
his soul delighted in. He was a favourite at Dam's 
End Cottage. 

^ Bina," said he one day, when the two were sitting 
in the cottage kitchen waiting for Gunner's arrival, 
"I saw Rabbits Bexfield look very hard at you 
the other day. I suppose you've been breaking 
his heart Eh?" 

Bina pretended indignation, but laughed at him. 
And now there was enough provocation in her eyes 
for ten women. Curiously enough, she had not at- 
tempted to lead Reggie to the point as she had 
tried to wake up George Buck from his austerity. 
Though she felt no restraint in the boy's presence, 
she found that she was becoming more shy than he. 
Perhaps the secret was that her heart was at last 
really touched. In the case of George she had 
longed to win hhn, to satisfy her pride, to keep 
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him from any other village girl, because he was 
the smartest eligible suitor she had seen ; but there 
was something different in her feeling for Reggie. 
Something which inclined her to ho the one to 
yield, to follow, but not to take the initiative. She 
could not keep her heart from the treachery of her 
eyes. But though she looked at R^gie with an 
expression easy enough to understand, she never 
made any advances to him. She was waiting, she 
scarce knew for what. But if she had been able 
to analyse herself she would have known that she 
would follow to his call whithersoever he might 
summon her. 

Reggie was still more blinded to the meaning of 
his delight in the beauty, the splendid health, of 
the girl. And there was less excuse for him. Had 
he dared to question himself, he must have admitted 
that there was only one probable end to his inti- 
macy with Bina; but he carefully refrained from 
asking himself uncomfortable questions. He lived 
in the moment and enjoyed it He did not bring 
himself to think if he would take what was his 
to take when the time came — as it was sure to 
come. 

"Don't ye talk so silly," said Bina, in reply to 
his raillery. "Rabbits is nothin' to me, and you 
know it Tain't kind on ye, Master Reggie, to 
put the grin on to me like that I" 

The little minx carried her apron to her eyes, 
and looked out slyly between her fingers through 
its coarse fabric There was a hole just where it 
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was wanted to enable her to see through and she 
knew it 

"Oh, Bina," cried Reggie, jumping up and taking 
her hand, " I didn't mean to be nasty. You know 
I didn't. Forgive me, won't you, my little friend ? " 

Bina's face peeped out again, and the mischievous 
charm of it made the lad's heart strings vibrate. 

" No, I know ye didn't," said she. " I'm a silly gal. 
Don't pay no regard to me." 

•* Oh, do forgive me," begged Reggie, still holding 
her hand. 

^ What do that signify to you whether such as me 
forgives a gentleman like you or not ? " asked Bina, 
more saucily than sadly. "I reckon you bemean 
yourself a-ax!n me to forgive ye." 

" I wouldn't hurt your feelings for anything," said 
Reggie with more impressiveness than he had hither- 
to shown in his association with her. 

" Then say you know he's nothin' to me," said Bina. 

" Of course," said R^gie hotly. ** I should be very 
angry if I thought he was." 

Bina's heart leapt at the words. She thought she 
might treat herself to just a little more indulgence. 

"Well I never I" she cried. "What differ could 
it make to you?" 

"Oh, I should not like to think you could throw 
yourself away on a man like that," said Reggie 
earnestly. "You are too good for a lumbering 
labourer." 

" He's rare an' steady," said Bina. " He's allust in 
work." 
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^But you don't think anything about him, do 
you ? " said Reggie. 

" O' course I don't," replied the girl, and there was 
something very like tenderness in her voice. With a 
gesture of abandonment she again gave her hand to 
Reggie. " There's my hand on it," said she. 

Reggie took the hand. Alas I It was a little 
rough. But it was finely shaped, and the pressure of 
its fingers was very pleasant to him. 

'' Ah dear I " sighed Bina, looking down at her feet 
and twisting her toes about as she had done on the 
occasion of their first meeting after his return. ** I 
doubt there's some pratty young lady you think a 
lot more on than I do of any chap in these parts." 

" I'll swear there's not a girl I know who can hold 

a candle to— t " Reggie began, but stopped 

himself for the moment. After all, though, why 
should he not tell the truth ? There was not a lady 
of his acquaintance whom he thought to be so superb 
a girl as the one before him. Bina was careful to 
keep her speech as free as possible from the vernacu- 
lar when Reggie was with her. And her voice was 
rich, soft, and low, a voice that would have made 
most men forgive a breadth of dialect which she 
never approached in her most excited moments. 

''To?" asked Bina, lifting her e)res, half sadly, 
half alluringly to his. 

"To you," he cried. 

" Why," objected the girl, who was thrilled with the 
delight of the atmosphere of love which thickened at 
every rejoinder. " Why, I'm only a pore) mashman's 
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gaL Tha'ss too bad of ye to put the grin on to me 
agin. I don't half like it I don V 

She turned her head and shoulders away, but not 
so far but that she could glance back over her noble 
neck. 

" ril swear I mean every word I say/' cried R^^ie 
heatedly. " If you wait for me to marry one of the 
affected idiots or dull, frumpish cuckoos one meets in 
society you'll have to wait a long time, Bina. No. I 
think no more of any of them than you do of Rabbits." 

"^Ah, well/' said Bina, turning round, her face 
beaming. ^ I'm glad you don't look down on me like 
dirt" 

And at this juncture old Gunner appeared, and the 
development of the idyll was necessarily postponed. 
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CHAPTER VIII 

HARVEST HOME 

Harvest was early and there was every prospect of 
all the com, down to the last forkful of barley, being 
stacked and even thatched by the third week in 
August Reggie's birthday fell on the i6th, and, as 
there had been no formal rejoicings on his coining of 
age, the squire made up his mind that he would show 
his content with his son by giving such a harvest 
supper to all his tenants and labourers as had not 
been seen for years of these degenerate times. R^^e 
entered heartily into the arrangements. He con- 
sulted Gunner for precedents of long-spread and 
long-eaten feasts when the harvest home was a 
recognised Daneshire institution. Incidentally, of 
course, he saw Bina when he sought her father at 
Dam's End Cottage, but no one at the hall, not even 
his sister, Violet, had any suspicion that the marsh- 
man's residence held any other attraction for the 
young squire than himself and his tales of marsh 
sport and marsh lore. 

The great home barn at the hall was cleaned and 
scoured. The festoons of cobwebs hanging from its 
mighty cross joists were dissipated and destroyed. 
Bunting was hung on the dingy walls, pennants 
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streamed down from the worm-eaten rafters, trestles 
made their appearance in the mighty body of the 
building. The Hockingham butcher whispered 
rumours of mighty joints, of a five-year-old black- 
faced Daneshire wether fatting up in the park 
for the knife, of a plump fat buck which the deer- 
keeper had been ordered to keep his eye on. And in 
the stubbles the green Michaelmas geese began to 
have more interest than usual for the villagers. In 
any ordinary year the people of Hockingham might 
only think of the succulent Daneshire dainty as a 
thing to be cared for and fatted for Herringhaven 
market, a feast for others, and a mere source of profit 
for themselves. But this year it was known that 
some of the squire's finest young Emdens would 
smoke on the boards. 

There was to be music from Herringhaven after the 
supper was eaten, and Jack Pope, the little handy man 
at the Bushel o' Malt, was sure to take his melodeon 
to the supper. The smaller bam, with a better floor 
than the huge old granary, was being prepared as a 
ballroom. 

Before the general Invitations had been issued, 
K.^gie found Bin a alone one afternoon. The girl 
did not respond to his greeting as readily as usual. 
She hung back, and there were signs of disturbance on 
her cheeks, little marks of tears, a limpid redness in 
her eyes. 

"Why, Bina," said Reggie, "what's the matter? 
I want you to be as jolly as ever you can, for I'm 
going to ask you a favour. Will you promise to 
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dance at least two dances with me on the night of the 
supper?" 

Bina looked up at him and fairly burst into tears. 
"Oh, go along with ye, do!" she cried. "Tain't 
nothin'. I shall fare all right in a min't or two if 
you'll leave me alone." 

" I wofit leave you like this," said R^^e, going 
close up to the girl and placing his hand on her 
shoulder. He could feel her body shaken by sobs 
and his heart fell sick within him. 

"Tell me," he b^ged, "tell me, Bina, what is the 
matter. Can't I do anything ? I can't bear to sec 
you cry. Come, don't cry any more. I came down 
hoping you'd be pleased to hear about the dancing 
after the supper, I shall look forward to dancing 
with you, I know that" 

"That's just it," sobbed Bina. "I ha' heard so 
much about it all, and I should so love to be there ! 
And now I can't, I can't." 

"Can't come to my birthday supper?" cried 
Reggie. "Whyever not? My dear girl, you must 
come. I don't think there would have been any 
dancing but for you. I know I should not have 
suggested it if I had not made sure that you would 
be pleased." 

" All the other gals will go ! " Bina continued to 
moan. " And they'll wholly put the grin on to me 
'cos I sha'n't be there." 

" But you shall be there !" cried Reggie. " I'll swear 
there shall be no dancing if you are not there. What 
is it, Bina ? Doesn't your father wish you to go ? " 
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" Oh, he don't mind if I go or stay," wept the girl. 
" But I hain't got any clothes fit to go in. I can't go 
and make a scarecrow of myself in the old rags as is 
all I ha' got I have axed Tom if he could spare me 
a pound o' his harvest money, but he say as he owe 
such a lot o' brass at the Bushel that he can't spare a 
farden. I won't go and shame myself. I won't I 
won't. I'd rather not go than make a dutzy silly of 
myself. And I did so wish to go. I heard as you'd 
wear your sodger's clothes and all. I should ha' 
liked to ha' seed ye." 

" But, my dear girl," cried Reggie, with his hand 
searching in his pockets. " Why on earth didn't you 
speak to me before. Of course you must look the 
smartest girl in the village. I should be very un- 
happy if you didn't go in a pretty frock. See. Here 
are five pounds. I don't know a bit how much girls' 
clothes cost But if that's not enough, you must let 
me know. Why, my dear girl, whyever didn't you 
tell me before. Aren't we friends ? " 

The words " No I We're not I " rose to Bina's lips, 
but she checked them. She would wait her time. 
She had half hoped that Reggie would offer to help 
her in her difficulty. But five pounds 1 It was such 
a sum as she had never dreamed of. 

•• Oh, Master R^gie ! " she cried. " Oh, Reggie ! 
How kind of you I But it won't cost half that money. 
Give me two pounds and that'll be a plenty, and then 
I shall be better dressed than any other village gal." 

" No, no," cried Reggie. " I wish you to have it 
in memory of my birthday. Periiaps V sha'n't spend 
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another birthday at home. I expect to get my com- 
mission every day, and there is talk of war. Who 
knows if I may ever see another birthday here ? " 

A cold breath of air struck through the room and 
made the girl shiver. She held her hand up as though 
to ward off a blow — it was to guard Reggie from 
impending misfortune. 

"Don't ye talk like that," she cried. "Old Patty 
Willers says that's no good hoUerin' for misfortun'. 
Don't ye ever ax 111 to come anigh ye. To call for 
the daavil give the daavil his chance. O' course 
you'll come into your own and be squire. Don't ye 
talk like that" 

" Why, Bina I '* cried Reggie. " You are not super- 
stitious I Are you ? **- 

" Ah I " said the girl seriously, " there's a deal as 
you gentry don't understand. There's a deal o' life 
and life's happenings as old Patty Willers could teach 
ye. Mostly we don't trouble to warn the gentry. 
They call us superstitious fools. But I won't ha'e 
you talkin' rash and darin' like that without a word 
agin it." 

" Do you really think a man can call down mis- 
fortune on himself by talking about it?" asked 
Reggie. 

" Now do ha* done," said Bina earnestly. " An' let 
me thank ye agin for your prasant If s right good 
and kind of ye to think of a pore gal like me. I 
don't know how to thank ye I I'd do anything for 
ye, I would. Anything*' 

She looked at him as she emphasised the last word 
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Would the time come before he left Hockingham 
when he should ask her for something she could give, 
something she knew now that she could not refuse, 
did not wish to refuse, him ? 

Rei^e felt awkward. He knew that he had been 
guilty of an indiscreet action. If it got to be known 
that he had given the girl five pounds only one con- 
struction would be put upon his gift The thought 
made him think suddenly of the relations between him 
and Bina. What did he mean ? What did he wish ? 
Was she more to him than she ought to be ? Of 
course he knew that she was, and that he had been woo- 
ing her, though he had spoken no word of love. Well, 
he would soon be leaving home, and she was a dear 
girl ; it was delightful to talk to her, to be with her. 
She was so fresh, so ingenuous, so breezy and whole- 
some. He would soon be away, probably out of 
England. Of course he would do her no harm. If 
she missed him a bit for a time, well, he thought, 
he would miss her too. No harm. No harm. Of 
course he would not harm her for the world. It had 
been different with girls he had known in town. 
They got no more than they asked for. But this 
marsh blossom — of course he would not pluck it. 

And yet how sweet she was. How would it feel 
to have her in his arms, her mouth beneath his, her 
lips clinging to his. The blood flushed into his 
cheeks as he thought of this in her presence. For 
an instant his passion swelled and he took a quick 
step forward. But he pulled himself together. No. 
He could not answer for himself if he went further. 
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He would stop at the point he had already reached. 
He would try to give her a pleasant evening on the 
night of the supper. But he would not do anything 
which might give him a sore heart when he thought 
of her in future days^ 

And Bina knew as well as he, perhaps better, all 
that was passing in his heart and mind. She saw 
the flush rise to his cheeks, and her own pulses 
quickened at the sight. When he made the quick 
step forward she gave a little gasp. Had the time 
come ? Was he to tell her that he lov^ her ? Oh 
ye3. She knew he loved her, if he did not. And, oh ! 
how she loved him. Of course nothing could come 
of it. The marshman's daughter could not marry the 
young squire. But love recks little of results. Bina 
knew that she longed for him. What harm in giving 
love his way? She could marry afterwards if 
necessary. It was the ordinary procedure of nine 
tenths of the village girls. 

"Then you'll try to enjoy yourself on the night of 
the supper ? *' said Reggie, stifling the consciousness 
of passion which had come upon him. ^ And you'll 
dance with me ? " 

Bina, on her part, saw that she must wait She 
looked him full in the face, and the signs of weeping 
made the brightness of her look, the serene self- 
surrender of her expression, the more attractive. 

" Of course Til do whatever you tell me," she said. 

Reggie gave a gulp. He could not face the 
absolute abandonment of self which he recognised 
in her every look, her every gesture, her every pose. 
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He took the advice of Mephistopheles to " Henry " 
and fled temptation. 

" You must be sure to be in good time," he said, as 
he took up his hat. " I'll see places are kept for you 

and your father and brother. And — and Oh I I 

^ust be off." 

He shook hands with her hurriedly, and dashed out. 

*"Gad ! " he said to himself. " In another minute 
I should have had my arms round her. What an 
ass I've been not to see it was bound to come. 
Well, I sha'n't have a chance of meeting her alone 
again before the supper, and it's just as well. I must 
cool off there, much as I shall miss her. If she'd 
got a lover it would not be so hard for me. But 
I know she's fond of me. I'd take my oath on it. 
And, and, yes^ by Jupiter I I was getting most absurdly 
fond of her — fond of old Gunner's daughter. Well ! 
I am damned 1 " 

He kept to his decision and did not visit at Dam's 
End Cottage before the night of the harvest supper. 
The excitement of assisting in the arrangements, of 
helping Violet to decorate the barns, of superintend- 
ing the limewashing of the walls of the dancing- 
room, and the hanging festoons of bunting and 
drapery to prevent any dropping of seeds or 
rubbish through the chinks of the roughly boarded 
attic above the dancing and supping rooms, as well 
as a pleasant sense of importance caused by the con- 
sciousness that he was the hero of the function, kept 
him amused. 
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He could not keep his mind entirely from Bina in 
the quiet of the night. And his dreams recked little 
of his determination to " cool off." More than once 
he woke with pulses beating, and with the taste of 
lips which he had never pressed upon his mouth. 
But he did not go on to the dam or " down to mash " 
or anywhere where he might chance to meet the 
girl, and when he went up to his room to get ready 
for his share in the festivities of the night he meta- 
phorically patted himself on the back for his resolu- 
tion. It was only human nature in him that made 
him think he would be justified in '' treating resolu- 
tion " that night He would dance with the girl and 
do his best to make the evening memorable to 
her. Then he would put her out of his life for ever. 
He thanked God he had had the strength of mind to 
pull up before it was too late. 

Owing to the heat he had decided to wear flannels 
and the Sandhurst tennis blazer. He meant to do a 
lot of the waiting and to keep things lively. He 
knew, moreover, that flannels and a blazer suited his 
style of manly beauty extremely well He felt 
kindly towards all the village. Perhaps there was a 
quaint flavour of patronage in his thoughts of the 
rustic guests in the bulk. But suddenly a vision of 
Bina rose before his imaginative sight He felt no 
condescension towards her. As he gave his hair a 
final smooth with the pair of brushes he wondered 
to what use she had put the money he had 
pressed upon her. Dear girU He hoped she 
would enjoy herself. She would know in after 
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years that 1 ** had loved her so well he only could 
leave her. 

Humming Theodore Marzial's setting of Mrs 
Browning's words he ran lightly down to see if Violet 
and his father and mother were ready. Violet was 
awaiting him in the hall, and arm in arm the two 
went out, laughing and chatting merrily, to see if 
the barn was in proper order for the reception of the 
first of the visitors. 

In the soft dusk of a cloudy August sunset the 
brother and sister could see groups of men and 
women standing awkwardly about the park, waiting 
till they should be in sufficient force to gain courage 
from their numbers to advance to the shafts and 
blurs of light which poured out of the door and open 
wall spaces of the barn. 

"What is it, dear?" asked Violet, as she felt her 
brother start. 

Reggie had caught a glimpse of a figure which he 
thought he recognised. But it seemed even daintier 
than in his recollection. Ah, the new frock ! What 
would she look like? 

" Nothing,*' said he. "Come, let's get the great 
bell. I'll ring. Everything seems to be ready." 

He ran and fetched an old railway station bell 
which he had obtained for the occasion, and in a few 
moments its reverberations clanged out across the 
park and brought the groups of peasants lurching 
and lumbering up. 

The squire and his wife advanced out of the hall 
and took their stand a little pompously against the 
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great doors of the barn. There they welcomed each 
guest until the sense of shy awkwardness which was 
almost universal amongst the villagers communicated 
itself to the local magnates so that they withdrew, 
leaving the bailiff and housekeeper to act as supports 
to Reggie and Violet, both of whom were fully 
occupied in ushering guests to the seats. 

Presently the band from Herringhaven struck up 
"The Roast Beef of old England." The harvest 
supper had begun. 
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CHAPTER IX 

FROM FEAST TO DANCE 

There was no special feature about the harvest 
supper which rendered it worthy of particular 
description. The usual mighty rounds of boiled 
beef, of roast beef^ the geese, the legs of mutton, the 
pies and the tarts came on in their seasons and dis- 
appeared in disorder. A '' fat haunch of a buck to 
eat" might have made the feast notable if it had 
been appreciated by the feasters. But though it 
was regarded with considerable curiosity, plain beef, 
mutton, and goose were good enough for the 
villagers, and, when once the discomfort of shyness 
had worn off, and the awkwardness of Sunday clothes 
had been forgotten under the influence of generous 
mugs of well-malted beer, men and women fell to 
with a will, and the great bam was filled with the 
sound of champing jaws, of rattling cutlery, clinking 
crockery, tinkling glass, cries for a bit " moor o' that 
biled round," or, "giVs a slice o' that theer roost 
beef, some'at as I can chow, not all slithery shaavin's 
like." Reggie armed himself with a two^gallon beer 
jug which he refilled as soon as it was empty, and 
his progress round the long trestle tables was greeted 
with cries of approbation and laughter. Violet 
"5 
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helped to serve for a time, but the boisterous coarse- 
ness of the animal enjoyment was too much for her, 
and she withdrew for a while to the door end of the 
bam, whence she watched the hall servants hurrying 
about with huge helpings of provender. When the 
plum puddings came in, however, Violet carried a 
plate or two to some of the older women of the 
village whom she knew. But if she did not intermix 
with the majority of the guests she bethought herself 
much of her ignorance of these people, these peasants 
who were the vassals of her father almost as much 
as their forebears had been two centuries ago. 
There was a virility and a natural frankness about 
the men which interested her. The women seemed 
less attractive to the girl, who did not realise that 
these hearty, rubicund matrons, these plump, muscular 
gfirls, were fitting representatives of their sex to 
breed up strong men of the old marsh blood. 

The rude animalism of the scene, lurid with flaring 
oil lamps and torches, touched some nerve in the 
girl's brain which was becoming atrophied from dis- 
use. It was the nerve of humanity, the nerve which 
sends a vibration of communion, of physical sym- 
pathy, between the cultured and the Philistine, 
between the gentry and the peasantry, between the 
urban and the bucolic, the nerve that bids us all 
remember that we are " The Same Clay." Her eyes 
grew large with interest Why, what histories must 
there be going on beneath the very shadow of the 
hall of which she, the squire's daughter, knew no- 
thing. She had been kept too much apart from these 
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people. She, who stood there as the young mistress 
of the hall, knew nothing of the hopes and fears, the 
joys and sorrows of all these human entities which 
depended more or less on the goodwill and the 
prosperity of the squire. She had never looked so 
beautiful as then, as she stood in the shadow of the 
door at the end of the great barn, her face turned 
towards the feasters, her eyes glowing at them with 
a new fire, her lips just parted to permit her little 
panting breaths of wonder and curiosity to join with 
the reek of human breath which came from the tables 
with a swirl to the draught of the doorway. And, in 
the midst of her new-found interest, the scent of the 
peasantry, of the men and women of the land, heated 
with much eating and drinking, sweltering in the 
hot night with the closeness of mutual proximity, 
with the confinement of the Sunday clothes, struck 
full upon her nostrils, and turned her interest to 
nausea. She gave a gasping shudder and passed 
quickly out into the sweet soft air, into the cool 
dusk of night, where the crescent glimmer of a rising 
moon low down beneath the screen of trees afforded 
the relief of light and shade to her eyes. She stood 
an instant against the outer walls of the bam and 
listened to the tuneless clamour of the noise within. 
Then she turned her steps in the direction of the 
hall, whither her father and mother had long departed, 
and did not again approach the scene of the festivi- 
ties which were becoming more and more uproarious. 
But those few minutes during which she had stood 
by the door of the bam, and watched her fellow- 
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creatures as they were without the glamour of such 
delicacy as gentle blood and higher education can 
give, had taught her a lesson which she brooded over, 
and which she was long in forgetting, if indeed she 
ever entirely forgot it. 

Meanwhile, within the barn, the plum puddings 
had been cleared away, but the coverings had been 
left upon the long trestle tables so as to hide the 
joins of the boards where they were temporarily 
fixed. Beer jugs were placed at frequent intervals so 
that everyone might help himself or herself. " Pop " 
was not wanting for such weak vessels of modernity 
as feared the nut-brown ale, and the pleasant gleam 
of lemonade— the pretty, greenish liquor — ^and the 
sheen of the yellow peel sparkled here and there. 

It had been arranged among the more responsible 
of the tenants that Elliot Bacon, a small tenant 
farmer, should propose the hea)th of the young 
squire. But there was more than one marshman 
present utterly regardless of convention, and of these 
old Gunner was the strongest character. He had 
well eaten and well drunken, and was warmed to the 
pitch of oratory. Moreover, had he not seen more 
of the young squire than any other of the tenants. 
Ha(} not Master Reggie chosen him above all others 
to initiate him afresh into the mysteries of fowl and 
fish, drain and dyke, peat and ooze, cloud and shine, in 
a word, into thesecrets of the lore of the mighty marsh? 

" Set ye down, faa'er, do," said Bina, pulling at the 
coat tails of her sire, who was evincing an intention 
of rising to his feet. 
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" Set down, ye ole fule,'' said bis dutiful son Tom, 
on his other side. 

But the old man blandly waved them aside. '' Yew 
doan't knoo narthen," said he. 

He raised his eyes and looked round the long tables? 
Then he smote upon the boards with his clenched 
fist till the trestles rocked and there was imminent 
danger of a collapse. 

" Hark ye hare, bors," said Gunner. 

There were a few shouts of " Set down, set down. 
Lave't ta Farmer Baacon," none of which had the slight- 
est effect on Gunner ; but the more popular cry was 
'' Goo ahid, ole Gunner. Talk tew 'em. Leremhae't" 

** I hain't much of a one ta palaver," said Gunner, 
waving the stem of his smoking clay pipe to and fro 
in complicated involutions, ''but what I ha' got ta 
say I can say plain enow for anybardy ta onnerstan'. 
Now, whew o' us uns fust see our young maaster? 
Whew o' us uns did our young maaster goo tew fust 
when he wanted some un ta Tarn him about the 
mash? Wha, ole Gunner Reeve! Tha'ss whew! 
And he couldn't ha' gorn ta noobardy better, though 
I dew say soo my owan self" 

"Tha'ss right. Gunner, bor. Tha'ss right Dee 
yew holler yar owan feesh. Goo yew on." 

"Lor*!" said Gimner, contemptuously, "what a 
pore lot o* duzzy fules yew be a-hollerin'. Let th' ole 
man hev his say an' then yew can blether arterwards 
if ye want tew." 

The bailiff, a stout, rather pompous man, was seen 
to b^n to work round in Gunner's direction, a 
I 
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shocked and pained expression on his fat, clean- 
shaven face. But the young squire intercepted him. 
He would not have had Gunner stopped or interfered 
with for worlds. 

Gunner refreshed himself from the mug which stx>od 
by his hand, reached out for a neighbouring jug, and 
refilled his measure. Then he continued : 

'' Now, as I ha' said afore, I hain't much of a chap 
for palaver," he rolled out, " but what I dew know I 
dew know, an' what I doan't I doan't make noo pre- 
tance ta know." 

" Oh, father," whispered Bina, " do ha' done." 

The poor girl feared lest her father was shaming 
her in the eyes of the young squire. She had bought 
herself a plain white muslin frock, but of a better- 
class muslin than was often seen in the village, a 
softer and silkier stuff, which hung in graceful folds and 
showed the bold and lovely lines of her figure. Blue 
ribbons and other trimmings brightened the plainness 
of the white, and no London debutante could have pre- 
sented a more attractive appearance than this village 
g^rl. She made many a man's mouth water, so appetising 
was she, as she sat beside her father, eating but little. 
For all her thoughts were fixed on the dance which 
was to follow the supper and on what Reggie thought 
of her appearance. She had greeted the removal of 
the eatables with relief and was awaiting the adjourn- 
ment to the dancing-room with eagerness. R^^^ 
had had no chance of speaking to her as yet, and 
though she could comfort her eyes by the sight of 
him, and admire the kindly and hearty manner in 
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which he made himself udefnl (serving and joking, 
pom-ing out the foaming beer, and handing it with 
a laugh), yet her heart yearned for speech with him, 
for propinquity with him, for some thought, some 
idea shared with him, and with him alone. Why 
would not her father cease to make himself ridiculous. 
Then perhaps there would be dancing. 

** Oh, do ha' done," she implored. 

"Hode yar n'ise, gal,** muttered Gunner. Then 
be continued his speech. 

" I rackon," he said, *' as noobardy oan't say 'as 
I hain't a mashman. What I doan't know about 
the mash hain't a sight ! But this I'll tall ye all 
plain an' straight. Theer hain't much as I know 
as our young master doan't know tew. I niver see a 
body I'arn so quick. An' shute ! Well theer, bors, 
I rackon he could shute the hid off o' any o' us 
mashmen. An' hain't he a fine set-up young gennle- 
man? Ah, an' as pl'asant spooken as iver I see. 
An' hain't he gi'en us all good bare an' wittles? 
Hain't ivery one on us had as much as we could 
dew wi', an' if we hain't hain't theer a planty o' jugs o' 
good bare a-stannin' round the table now. Wery 
well then. Then what is our pl'asure an' our duty 
ta dew ? So, bors, git up, all on ye, an' see yar mugs 
be full. Maaster Reggie, hare's tee ye, sir I hare's 
tee ye ! Our bes' respecks ! May ye live long 
an' lave a son behind ye as proper as yarself." 

The old fellow reached across the table to Reggie 
who was standing on the farther side thoroughly 
enjoying the speech. ''He hain't got no mucky' 
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pride!" cried old Gunner. "He'll drink along o' 
a pore man as sune as along of a king. Hold yew 
on till he ha' done it." 

The guests, now all on their feet, paused in lifting 
their mugs or glasses to their mouths. Reggie 
flushed a little as he took the mug which Gunner 
proffered him. He knew he could not offer a more 
mortal insult than to refuse the beaker. He held 
it to his lips and drank an honest draught. The 
heat of the room had parched him, and he had not 
thought to quench his thirst before. He lifted the 
bottom of the pint mug and fairly emptied it at 
a draught. Then he reached out and took a jug 
from the table, and frothed up another pint which 
he held out to old Gunner, who stood, a smile of 
admiring affection, with his hand held out to de- 
mand attention. 

<<What did I tall ye? "cried the old marshman. 
** Can any one on ye take off a pint better'n that? 
Now, bors, all together. Master Reggie, our bes* 
respecks ! " 

Bina held the glass, which, as a woman, she drank 
from instead of a mug, and raised her eyes bravely 
to Reggie. What she saw in his look made her 
tremble. A shudder, half delicious, half an agony, 
quivered through her limbs. 

The toast was drunk with hearty stamping of 
feet, with cries of "My bes' respecks," and with 
muttered complaints from Farmer Elliot Bacon that 
his duty should have been taken upon himself by 
another. But the peasants cared little who made 
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the speech as long as it was made and done with 
so that they could resort to pure enjoymentf again, 
unworried by any "serciety etiquetty" or such 
nonsense. An attempt to strike up " For he's a jolly 
good fellow" failed by reason of the diversity of 
keys which were tried. Reggie spoke a few words 
of thanks, and referred to the dancing which was 
to be held in the other bam. 

Then he left the bam and went up to the hall, 
where he drank the greater part of a bottle of 
Pommery in his own honour and in honour of the 
drought which his bustling about in the bam had 
caused. His father and mother were pleased to see 
how much interest he seemed to take in the people 
who would in all likelihood one day be under his 
tutelage. They did not attempt to restrain him 
when he spoke of going to see how the dancing 
prc^essed. But Violet declined to venture again. 
What she had experienced already had furnished 
her with sufficient food for thought without the 
necessity for her to enter the atmosphere of rustic 
revelry again. 

By the time that Reggie got back to the barn it 
was half empty, and from the dancing-room sounds 
of squeaking music pierced the night Reggie was 
too eager to find Bina to think much of the music. 
The girl was still sitting where he left her. Old 
Gunner was peacefully smoking and drinking, and 
yarning with an old crony or two. Tom Reeve had 
departed, and was either in the dancing-room or had 
gone home. 
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Most of the younger women had left the supper 
barn, but there were a few matrons remaining who 
preferred the reek of the meats and tobacco to the 
noise of the dancing. These chuckled when they 
saw the young squire bend over Bina, and speak to 
her. Most of the women had done their duty to the 
squire's beer and the barrel had been specially 
brewed with twice the usual allowance of malt» so 
that it was more heady than the beer they were 
accustomed to. They were frank with each other. 
Not in the least censorious, but ready to criticise life 
from the common-sense point of view, to take it as 
it was with laughter, and to be bound by no foolish 
restrictions of convention or otherwise. 

If Bina were to " have a bit of fun " with the young 
squire there was not a woman present who would 
blame her in her heart She might feel envious of 
the girl's luck. But whatever she suspected she 
would never really reproach her with it, and would 
certainly never betray her suspicions to any of the 
" Hall " people or to Greorge Buck, if ever he came 
home. 

The secret of the letters from " furrin parts " had 
been penetrated, and it was generally understood 
that the Sergeant was Bina's •young man." But 
that bound Bina to little, for no village woman 
would be so disloyal as to give the girl away to 
her sweetheart even if she were a little indiscreet 
(and '' a little indiscreet " would cover a good deal 
in Hockingham) with the young squire or any 
other man.. 
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While Reggie bent over Bina, with a pulse beating 
quickly, with a heart full of the chivalry of a boy's 
love, with the innocence of a trust in his self-restraint 
which was far from being justified, and while Bina 
looked up at him, longing for him, yearning for his 
kisses, really loving him as much as it was in her 
nature to love anyone, wondering if the time she 
lived for was coming at last, the experienced village 
matrons were laughing and talking together, going 
right to the heart of the thing at once. 

"Pretty dears," said Mrs Oldboy, the wife of the 
landlord of the Bushel o' Malt «' Lor', Susan, doan't 
garp at 'em. Gi' em a chance ta hev a bit o' fun if 
they goo out tc^ther. There hain't been no rain o' 
late an' tha'ss a beautiful night for coortin'. Why, 
young squire be allust agoin' ta Dam's End Cottage! 
Arter ole Gunner, I rackon ! Eh ? Well, well. We 
can oony be young but once. Wish 'em luck, say I. 
Wish 'em luck." 

" He I he 1 he I ** laughed the woman addressed as 
Susan, who had come as a housekeeper to a labouring 
man (a widower with two children), in answer to an 
advertisement in The Danesfdre Pnss^ and who had 
recently been heard to express her anxiety on account 
of the cadaverous body of the labourer. " Well, I'm 
agreeable, I'm sure I They make a pretty couple, 
don't they? No, my dare, I doan't want to watch 
'em, bless 'em. I wuz young myself oncet" 

''Bina,'' whispered Reggie, "will you come with 
me? You know you promised me a dance or 
two." 
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" Yes," murmured Bina, " I'll go an)rwhere wi' ye. 
How d'ye like my frock ? " 

" You darling/' he whispered, unable to refrain from 
the endearing epithet, '' I couldn't notice the frock, I 
only had eyes for you I Bina, I don't believe you've 
any idea how pretty you are I " 

Bina had risen from the bench and was standing 
beside him, her face upraised, with a glory of love 
shining on the man from her superb eyes. 

Reggie had not intended to show his love for the 
girl if he could help it But the deep draught of 
rather strong ale, followed by the Pommery, had 
scarce left him master of himself. He felt all aglow 
with tenderness for this lovely vision of femininity. 
He had a difficulty in restraining himself from throw- 
ing his arms about her then and there, and kissing 
her in the sight of all the people. 

He was indeed so exalted that he even forgot to 
fear what might happen if he gave his passion way. 

And Bina? She had felt his absence. She had 
worried because he had not been to see her for so 
long. Had he wearied of her ? No I The light in 
his eyes, the touch of his hand told her that it was 
far from being so. She had been busy about her 
frock ; and the buying and making of the frock, of the 
trinkets she wore, had kept her mind fixed on the 
quarter from whence came the means which enabled 
her to make herself so fine. 

Old Gunner had not troubled to ask her where she 
had obtained "the brass." So long as she did not 
come upon his pocket he was happy. He had a 
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shrewd suspicion that the young squire might have 
had something to do with it. But if he had what did it 
matter ? The gal was old enough to look after herself. 
The matrons looked on the idyll before them with 
coarse understanding, with laughs and jokes, and old 
Gunner saw the practical side of the love affair, if 
love affair there were. Perhaps the only people who 
were blind, whose eyes were closed by the radiance of 
young love, were Reggie and Bina. Reggie's passion 
was not the mere animal longing of a middle-aged 
man. Most young men of two or three and twenty 
have a spirit of chivalry in them which does not pre- 
vent them from going to practical lengths, but which 
makes the dragon of desire seem fairer to them. If 
Reggie and Bina could have openly thought and said 

"this love-making will end in " — ^in what it 

probably would end in — ^they would have been 
revolted, so speciously does Love cloak his resem- 
blance to the god Pan by pretty subterfuge of purity. 
But in their hearts and minds was nothing but a 
great mutual tenderness, a great mutual desire. 
How fair a girl was Bina, how splendid a young 
fellow was Reggie I And this magnificent young 
prince loved her. She knew it ! And this beautiful 
girl, with a refinement which was the more entranc- 
ing because of its utter lack of culture, loved him I 
Was his to take ! He knew it I Oh, Cupid ! How 
their hearts beat How the oil flares blazing against 
the sombre background were transformed to the 
fairy lights of Cyprus to the sight of the lovers. 
Was ever a night sm fair ? Did ever harvest moon 
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shine over the trees so ruddy or so golden, so warm 
or so sympathetic as yon red disc ? 
" Bina/* sighed Reggie. 
" Oh, Reggie!" sighed Bina. 
As innocently as a couple of toddling babies they 
clung to each other as they left the bam and went 
towards the dancing place. 

"Pretty dares 1" chuckled Mrs 01dboy,who had 
never suffered from the illusions of love. 

And who had thus doubtless lost half the delights 
of the God. For if it is a stale aphorism that tbc 
pleasures of anticipation are greater than those of 
attainment, it is even more true that the unconscious 
ecstasy of love has a delicacy, an indefinable refine- 
ment of delight, which can never be experienced 
when once the glamour of self-deception, of spurious 
purity, of nerve-racking uncertainty, of the ignorance 
of the issue of the chase, are rendered dreams of the 
past by the cold agent Experience, and our past will 
no longer leave us in doubt about our future. Alas ! 
how many of us look back on innocent love episodes 
with regret We forget that the pseudo chivalry of 
calf love, the ridiculous heroics of a young man's wor- 
ship of some preposterous ideal of the opposite sex 
which he has elevated upon the altar of his heart, afford 
the most exquisite delights that are known to man, 
and can never be tasted when experience or age has 
killed our ingenuousness. Some there be, no doubt, 
who think of past fruitions with remorse. But there 
are more who sigh over past compunctions. 
Perhaps the acme of delight is attained in circum- 
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stances like those which enveloped Reggie and Bina 
that night of harvest moon and harvest supper. Each 
of them palpitating with love, each driven by force 
of circumstance to the plucking of the rose of love 
while it hung fresh and dewy for their delectation. 

As R^^e and Bina approached the smaller bam 
where the dancing was, sounds of a simple strain 
again struck upon the man's hearing : 

^ Tiddle tun torn turn 
Tiddle urn turn tam 
Tiddle iddle iddle iddle iddle am torn tmn." 

came in reedy squeaks, punctuated by resounding 
stamps. 

''Why," said Reggie, "thafs surely not the band 
from Herringhaven ? " 

"No," whispered Bina. •* I think that's Jack Pope 
with his 'cordian." 

There was no one in sight near the smaller bam, 
and ere he led his partner into the light which 
streamed from the open door Reggie bent his head 
and looked in her eyes for a moment. There hung 
a dewy kiss all ready for him upon her tremulous 
lips. Oh I if she should never feel his mouth upon 
hers after all. 

But Reggie was aglow with love. His brain 
whirled with the stimulant he had taken as well as 
with the fever of the passion he felt for the girl. 
With a little cry he stooped and pressed his lips to 
hers. For an instant she flung her arms round his 
neck and hung, dependent from him. There was a 
sob, a gasp, and the mouths parted. 
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R^gie was white as death when he lifted his head 
with a jerk, as if to have withdrawn it slowly would 
have been impossible for him. 

" Oh, Bina," he groaned. 

Then he took her arm beneath his and walked into 
the light 

The dancing and the dancing-room were before 
him. 
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CHAPTER X - 

VENUS VICTRIX 

A WAFT of hot air^ foetid with the scent of rustic 
humanity, brought the young squire to a standstill at 
the very threshold of the dancing saloon. Bina, her 
hand still resting on his arm, pressed by his arm to 
his side, stood beside him, and together they looked 
at the hopping, whirling figures which were turning 
the place into a pandemonium. 

The band from Herringhaven had been easily per- 
suaded to rest from their labours. One or two 
couples had ventured to stand up and endeavour to 
dance to the more pretentious strains of brass and 
wood: But this was not the dancing which the 
villagers enjoyed and understood. The band stood 
aside, "by special request," and Jack Pope, the 
handyman from the Three Tuns, brought forward his 
melodeon in triumph. He flourished it bravely in the 
air and his Angers b^an to jump about the keys as 
a jerky wheezy beat of time rather than a melody 
squeaked and rumbled from the weird instrument 
Ah ! this was ''all right" This was as good as the 
kitchen of the Bushel o 'Malt, with beer thrown in — 
and « all for narthen ! " 

R^gie saw some fifteen or sixteen couples bobbing 
141 
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solemnly up and down, now ''setting" to each other, 
now twirling in uncouth reels. And ever the heavy- 
booted feet kept up the clatter, the vigorous beat, on 
the floor. 

" Tiddle iddle iddle um 
Tiddle iddle iddle um 
Tiddle iddle iddle iddle iddle um tum turn." 

squealed the melodeon, while Jack kept his boots 
pounding away like some human metronome. The 
dancers rose and fell, swayed hither and thither, their 
bodies reeking in the hot air, their faces red and 
shiny with perspiration. At one spot Walter Sparkes, 
the groom, was performing sl^os seul in the midst of 
an admiring crowd. He was recognised as the king 
of the village dancers, and he solemnly shuffled and 
kicked, stamped and leapt with the intense satis- 
faction of a man who knows he is not only doing his 
best but that his best is very highly appreciated by 
the critics. 

The heat and the exercise had generated a fierce 
thirst in both men and women, and the beer had 
been flowing freely before Reggie and Bina made 
their appearance. The rustics were happy with beer, 
bold with beer, amorous, in a vague, general way, with 
beer. Their sympathies were with all lovers, their class 
prejudices were dulled by the enjoyments of eating 
and drinking which had come to them through '* the 
young squire." 

'' Wha, hare be our master i " cried Bob Grimstone, 
''along o' hi» wench I Haw! hawl hawl Come 
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yew on an' I'am us uns the way ta dew't Come yew 
on, Bina, bor, and step up ! " 

A rumble of welcome muttered through the room. 
Eyes liquid with drink and good humour shone 
kindly on the 3foung couple who stood in the doorway. 
There was some nudging of ribs, some sly chuckling. 
But all in the way of good-fellowship and all with 
wishes for the best o' luck. 

The dancers paid no heed, and Walter Sparkes 
continued to foot it and to bring his heels down on 
the floor with a tremendous crepitation, while his 
toes played the kettledrum of the music of his 
dancing. His admirers stood, their mouths half 
open or twisted awry round the stem of a pipe, and 
their eyes followed each movement of his feet 

** Come yew on," again cried Bob Grimstone. 

But Reggie stared aghast! He had expected 
some rough polking perhaps, some crude and un- 
beautiful valsing. But what he found transcended 
his wildest imagination. He could not join in that 
hurly burly, he could not submit either Bina or him- 
self to the ordeal of the criticism of such an audience. 

** No, no," said he. " I've only come to look on. 
I won't dance to-night." 

^ Wha, that* ss all right, master," said Bob Grimstone, 
who was in that happy condition of malt and hops 
that he would have approved whatever course of 
action had seemed good to the young squire. He 
and his wife were sitting on a bench against the wall, 
each with a mighty sense of content stretching lips 
in a smile of wide benignity. They were happy, 
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their normal, dull indifTerence to the hardships of 
existence had been brightened up to conscious 
pleasure. They would have thought none the 
worse of Bina if she had danced all night with the 
young squire — no worse of the young squire if he 
had danced all night with Bina. They would have ' 
criticised the unexciting simplicity of Reggie's danc- 
ing, but in a good-natured and patronising manner. 

" O' coorse he doan't know no better I " would have 
been their excuse for him. "That take a sight o* 
time an' trouble for anyone ta dew't like Walter 
Sparkes theer! He can dew it proper an' no 
mistake 1 " 

Reggie nodded to two or three of those in the 
room who caught his glance as it wavered about the 
room. Then he pressed Bina's hand against his side^ 
and the two went out into the dark. 

For a minute or two Bina walked beside her lover 
in silence. She had him there with her. All else 
was as nothing. She gave no thought to the fact 
that they two were wandering off alone into the park, 
into the dim blotches of shadow which lay about the 
moonlit grass where the copses and plantations thrust 
the density of their foliage between land and sky. 

" I couldn't stand that, dear," said R^gie. 

It was quite natural to him to call her "dear.** 
Quite natural to her to hear herself called "dear." 

Presently Reggie's left arm ceased to press the 
girl's hand to his side. It hung down for a bare 
moment, and then stole round the waist that invited 
it so daintily beneath the swell of the girl's ripe 
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bosom. A delicious tremor ran through Bina. She 
shuddered and almost cried aloud with the delight of 
his touch. 

And Reggie's arm was sending shooting messages 
of passion through the warm soft form which it em- 
braced. His heart beat riotously. *" Oh, Bina," he 
whispered, his head bent down to her. 

She raised her face to his and again the twin pairs 
of lips clung together. 

And now the rest of the universe was forgotten. 
Twining, embracing, they moved on slowly under the 
shadow of a copse. No eye could see them but that 
of some stealthily flying owl or night hawk. No 
ears could hear their murmurs but the quick twitching 
ears of some watchful hare or rabbit, which looked, 
started, sniffed, wrinkled its lips and whiskers, and 
then gave a rodent laugh. Hares and rabbits under- 
stood the position. These young humans were 
making love. They would not interfere with the 
fur or feather of the night 

Unnoticing, they strayed deep into the park. 
Towards the west in the direction of St Mary's on 
the Fen, the finely timbered sweep of grassland 
rolled downwards, till a long slope led to a tiny 
brook which rippled its way to the thirty acres of pool 
or lake, which nestled amidst thick woods, in the 
heart of the park, and which was a favourite resort 
for all kinds of wildfowl. On the lush grass, which 
the proximity of the brook had kept sweet even in 
August, a herd of red deer loved to feed. The herd 
consisted of the descendants of the herd of a famous 
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Daneshire sportsman of the seventeenth century who 
had imported the stock, and in the days of Squire 
Hogg there may have been some fifty or sixty. Most 
of them were timorous and quiet enough. But there 
was one old buck, '* a stag, a stag, a runable sti^,** 
who had a great sense of his own dig^ty and was 
not backward in resenting anything which seemed to 
him to be uncalled for and undesirable interference. 

It happened that just as Reggie and Bina turned 
the western comer of the larch plantation they came 
right on the monarch of the herd, and at so small a 
distance that the old buck was frightened. Furious 
at having been subjected to the indignity of (ear, 
he raised his head only to lower it again and came 
at the pair of human beings with his antlers spread- 
ing in front of him in an attitude admirably adapted 
for either defence or offence. 

Had Bina been by herself she would probably 
have been a match for the stag. But her hour of 
weakness was upon her. Her heart was soft with love. 

She gave a little scream and hid her fiice in 
R^^e's blazer. There was no time to run in the 
first instance. Reggie snatched the girl up in his 
arms and deftly dodged the charge of the stag so 
that the latter went leaping on till his antlers were 
brought up by the railings which ran all round the 
larch plantation. 

Before he could recover himself and charge again 
Reggie had borne Bina swiftly to the western gate 
of the plantation, which was fortunately close by the 
scene of the stag's charge. 
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^ Quick ! quick, my darling ! " he cried, as he almost 
threw Bina behind the gate, and turned to make the 
swinging bars fast against any four-footed attempt 
to force an entry. 

And Bina, seeing that not only her own life but 
that of the man she loved was in danger, speedily 
recovered her presence of mind, and helped to fix 
the chain over the staple. 

"Thank God you're safe!" cried Reg^e, taking 
the girl in his arms. " The vicious brute. I shall have 
to hav^ him killed I Are you all right, darling ? " he 
asked Bina, as he watched her panting, her hand to 
her throat. 

"Oh, Reggie!" she moaned, "you've saved my 
life ! Oh, you've saved my life at the risk of yours. 
How brave you are ! Oh, how I — how I love you ! " 

Reggie could not choose but take her in his arms 
again? How could he? He fondled her hair, her 
neck, her ears, and kissed her gently and daintily 
beneath the curve of the jaw— oh, fragrant kisses I 
Oh, maddening scent of femininity! Oh, sweet call 
of breath I 

Holding hands like two children (as indeed in 
many respects they were) they went deeper and 
deeper into the plantation. 

Towards the heart of the larches there is a thick 
undergrowth of nuttery, and the ride runs through 
this to a hollow clearing where bracken and ling are 
thick and sweet with an aromatic pungency. The 
harvest moon did not throw her. rays to the carpet 
of this clearing, but her radiance shimmered and 
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flowed on the tops of the graceful larches which 
towered round the bower. 

Insensibly the lovers stayed their walk on this 
delicious resting place. The excitement of the 
night, the terror of the stag's attack, all tended to 
unnerve the girl. Most of all did Love and the 
hopes and fears of love make her weary and 
faint. 

** Oh, Tm so tired," she said, sinking down on the 
ling, and lying back till the bracken waved above her 
head, and her body nestled in the heather like that 
of a squatting hare, 

Reggie threw himself beside her and threw his 
arm round her neck. She drew the hand of this arm 
to her lips and kissed it and fondled it 

The harvest moon was past her zenith, and her 
line of light rose slowly up the circle of larches to the 
east of the resting place. The night was hot and 
close, but the shade of the woods had kept the 
bower pleasantly cool and the spicy odours of the 
larches and the heather were as the incense of Love 
in that temple of the goddess amidst the tali fragility 
of the graceful trees. Cytherea's self must have 
deemed the couch of ling and bracken worthy to 
bear the weight of Anchises or Adonis. 

Reggie drew the girl close to him, and both his 
arms folded round her. The moon sank lower and 
the last shafts of her light were trembling on the 
topmost sprays of the larches. Through the grem 
tracery the lines of light quivered. On the ground 
amidst the ling and bracken it was quite dark, bat 
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Reggie could see his sweetheart's face by the faint 
light of the stars. 

And mother Venus, Cytherean Venus, breathed 
upon these twain of her children, breathed upon 
them and smiled upon them unseen. 

They were no longer young squire and marshman's 
daughter, no longer gentlen^an and peasant, indeed 
no longer responsible boy and girl. 

The dancing was nearly over when Reggie and 
Bina returned to the bam some two hours later. 
But their absence had scarce been observed. There 
had been a good-natured chuckle or two, but the 
thing had attracted little notice. No one really 
knew that the young squire and Bina had been 
wandering about the park for nearly three hours. 
Each group of guests thought Bina might be with 
another. The people of the hall had no doubt but 
that Reggie was playing the host now with one set 
of guests and now with another. 

And when the two returned Bina had a flush of 
pride and triumph, ^^lich made her face glow with 
added beauty. Her eyes shone like stars in the 
night 

And R^fgie looked more tenderly on her, but 
seemed less happy, less superbly content with the 
consciousness that his true love had his heart and 
he had hers. He was less at ease than Bina. An 
undercurrent of convention prevented him from 
reaching to the splendid insolence of Bina's fear- 
lessness in Love I For she loved now! Oh yes I 
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This was no mere caprice or fancy such as had 
impelled her to seek to win George Buck. This was 
the love of woman for man, of the youth of woman 
for the youth of man who is her mate. She recked 
nothing of rules in the making of which she and her 
mother, mighty Dame Nature, had had no share. 
The teeming earth, the air, the sky, the waste of 
marsh — these were her tutors of the ways of life, 
these and the heart that the great mother had 
implanted in her. 
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CHAPTER XI 

GOOD-BYE 

Night after night, for a fortnight, Reggie slipped 
stealthily from the hall, mounted his bicycle, and 
rode silently down to the Long Lane which ran 
past the garden of Dam's End Cottage. Here he 
hid his cycle while he made his way, in stocking feet, 
up the old wooden stairway which ran up outside 
the walls of the cottage to Bina's sleeping chamber. 
Before dawn he was back at the hall again. Each 
night he had to pass the house of Millie Grimstone, 
the sister of the man who believed that Bina was to 
be his true wife. Night after night Millie or her 
husband had the chance of penetrating the secret of 
the intrigue. But the chance was never taken. There 
was a little rustic chaff in the village as to the way 
In which **our maaster fared wholly taken up along 
o' Gunner's gal," but the tittle tattle soon died, and 
no one had a suspicion that the night of the harvest 
supper was but the beginning of the love episode for 
Re^e and Bina. 

Perhaps the passion and the indulgence of it would 
have become weary, stale, flat, and unprofitable had 
it been suffered to run a protracted course. But the 
signal for parting came when it was still as bitter to 

'SI 
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the young lovers as the lark's matins to Juliet It 
was in vain to make pretence that the call to arms 
which came to R^gie with his commission was " the 
nightingale," and not " the lark." 

" Good-bye, my own darlin'," said Bina, on the last 
morning of the episode. " When shall I see ye agin ? " 

And then Reggie (who had kept silent as to the 
news which had come to him two or three days 
previously) held her close to him, and hesitated. 
At last he said, ** God knows, my dear one." 

"What d'ye mean?" asked the girl anxiously, 
clutching him and pressing him to hen 

" I'm gazetted," said he — " gazetted to the Scarlet 
Lancers." 

" My God I " groaned Bina, in a hushed whisper 
that was more pregnant with tragedy than any loud 
outcry could have been. 

'' And I'm ordered to join the regiment at Durban 
as soon as possible," Reggie said. 

Oh, why, thought Bina, why need this have 
happened? Why need this man whom she really 
loved, be brought into proximity with the other, 
with George Buck, the trusting fool who had trusted 
her, and whom she had despised for his scruples? 
She did not realise the difference in rank between 
the non-commissioned and the commissioned. She 
feared lest the two men might meet, lest in some 
way or other their rivalry might become manifest 

But women are quick witted in moments of 
danger. She must know what likelihood there was 
of her secret being betrayed. 
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" And what will yc be now, my dear?" she asked. 
" Captain or— or sergeant — or ^' 

Reggie laughed. "Lieutenant Reginald Hogg," 
said he. "You innocent darling. Sei^eants are 
only promoted privates, sort of superior rankers, 
don't you know. Officers begin as lieutenants and 
then rise to captains, and so on. What made you 
think I might be a sei^eant ? ** 

"Oh, I don't know," said the girl. "Only I ha' 
heard o' sei^eants as sort o' orficers. But you'll be 
right above that lot, I s'pose." 

" Well, yes" Reggie assured her. " You sec, the 
commissioned officers do not mix with the non- 
commissioned men except on parade or in the field. 
It is different altogether. A non-commissioned 
officer may be degraded to the ranks again at any 
time for misconduct. An officer cannot be degpraded. 
He can be dismissed the service — but that won't 
matter to you, dear. But don't let's waste our last 
few moments together in talking of soldiering. Oh, 
Bina I I never thought it would be so hard for me to 
ga You won't forget me altogether, will you ? " 

And Bina, reassured, and with a mischievous 
amusement at the coincidence, gave herself up to the 
bitter ecstasy of farewell. 

For a few minutes after Reg^e had stolen noise- 
lessly down the outside stairway Bina lay upon her 
bed shaken with sobbing. Then, like the sensible 
girl she was, she brought her matter-of-fact mind to 
bear, and satisfied herself that it was useless to 
repine over the inevitable* As she sighed to herself 
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"Tha'ss no good me a-blarrin' 'cos I ha' lost my 
man. PVaps he'll come back, p'raps he oan't But 
he ha' loved me dear, and I love him. But that 
hain't a mite o' use frettin' my eyes red. Lor*! 
Bain't that a rum un as he should jine the very 
ridgment as George belong to ? I reckon I'll wrke 
ta George an' ax him to keep an eye on him 'cos he's 
the young squire, an' faa'er's the squire's mashman. 
George ought ta know a sight more o' fightin' than 
my Reggie. He ha' seed seven year on it. Tha'ss 
what I'll do. I'll ax him to mind as he doan't get 
hurt I" 

The notion soothed her. She went to sleep 
thinking that she would ask one of her lovers to 
hold the other free from danger. 

•* You'll do your duty, my boy, I know," said the 
squire to his son as the two shook hands at the 
doors of the Hall. '* If it comes to war you'll re- 
member we've had famous fighters in the frimily. 
Good-bye, my dear boy, and God bless you." 

Reggie had thrown off the dejection of a lover 
parting from his love, and was bright and eager with 
the excitement of setting out to take his stand on 
the bottom rung of the ladder of renown up whidi 
he meant to fight his way. But he had been aMe to 
sleep but little, and his excitement and forced gaiety 
were a little feverish. Violet, who was to drive him 
to Hockingham station in the dogcart, looked 
anxiously at him. She remembeied some boyish 
flirtations of his which he had confided to her in the 
old days, and she saw, with feminine intuition, tha^ 
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tftere was something working on her brother similar 
in its effects to those early flirtations. But she 
could not guess at the identity of the girl who had 
caught her brother's heart — ^if indeed she were right 
in her guess. She knew that he had not shown any 
attentions to any girl of her acquaintance at the 
tennis parties and carpet dances to which she had 
accompanied him since his return from Sandhurst 
It never occurred to her to consider that there was a 
fair girl at the Dam's End Cottage, and that R^gie 
had often been to see Gunner. She had retired 
within the hall before Reggie and Bina wandered 
out into the park on the night of the harvest supper. 
Walter Sparkes winked to himself occasionally when 
he saw his young master bound in the directicm of 
the dam. He had noticed more than the others on 
the festive night. But no one of the peasant class 
(firom which the groom had sprung) would betray a 
secret of the kind to his employers or their equals 
in the social scale. And Violet had not heard a 
whisper of the brief curiosity which had been aroused 
in the servants' halL 

Bina was standing at the front door of the cottage 
when Violet drove past, with Reggie beside her. 
The heavy luggage had already been sent on to 
Southampton, and there was no need that morning 
for the services of Walter Sparkes and the luggage 
cart 

Bina modestly gave a rustic ** bop " as the brother 
and sister spun past But Reggie's eyes sought hers 
and held them and he saw the deep appeal behind 
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the humidity which she had been unaUe to prevent 
He turned pale and could not altogether suppress a 
sigh. 

Violet turned and looked at him. She saw the 
direction of his gaze and followed it. She ^w Bina's 
look. She opened her lips to speak but thought 
better of it But she was very silent during the rest 
of the drive across the dam, and when she kissed 
Reggie good-bye, she held his hand in a firm honest 
grip and said to him, " Reggie, dear, if there's any- 
thing I can do for you at home you'll let me know, 
won't you ? I want you to feel that you can trust 
me as well as ever. Trust me in any difficulty, dear, 
and I'll help you. I always have been your pal. 
Haven't I?" 

*' Yes, old girl," said Reggie, the buoyancy of his 
excitement a good deal modified by now. 

" Then you'll write if there's anything I can do,* 
said Violet. *^ You're worrying about something and 
I don't know what, though I tell you frankly that for 
the last ten minutes I've had a shrewd suspicion. 
Well Here's the train. Write if there's anything 
I can do, if there's anything I ought to do, and 
remember that I am your sister and not a narrow 
minded prude." 

** Er — er — er — " stammered Reggie looking straight 
in the girl's calm and steadfast eyes. *^ I've forgotten 
to give old Gunner Reeve another tip for that dog 
otter he shot for me. Would you mind sending this 
down to him ? Walter could take it" 

Violet smiled a little sadly as she took the coin. 
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« rU take it mysdf/' she said. « Well, you won't say 
anything more now. But promise you'll write if I 
can do anything for you. Anything^ mind." 

Reggie looked hard in her eyes and saw the mean- 
ing in them, saw also their honesty of purpose, their 
Ic^alty, their love and charity. 

"Yes," he cried. "By God, I will promise. Vi, 
you're a brick." 

"Time to get in if yew're a-goin', sir," said the 
stationmaster. 

A last hurried kiss, a leap into the carriage, a slam 
of the door, a wave of a truncheon, and a shrill whistle, 
and the train bore the young squire off on his long 
joiu-ney to Ladysmith. 

Violet looked out for Bina as she drove past on 
her way home. But the girl had gone in and the 
door was shut. 
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PART III. — Sergeant and Subaltern 
CHAPTER XII 

FOR BINA'S sake 

Reggie landed at Durban in the last week of Sep- 
tember, and was at once sent up to the front, where 
the composite force under General Penn Symons 
was awaiting the issue of the negotiations then pro- 
ceeding between the Transvaal and the Government 
at home. He had but bare time to learn the rudi- 
ments of his duty and to become acquainted with his 
brother officers when the ultimate issue of war was 
joined, and the Boers advanced to invade Natal and 
to drive the red necks into the sea. There was so 
much that was strange to the young fellow, so much 
tbat was fascinating by reason of its strangeness, 
that his love affair with Bina was becoming as hazy 
in his memory as a recollection of ten years past 
The Sandhurst youngster was familiar enough with 
Tommy whether afoot or on horseback. But here 
were folk from far lands of which he knew nothing. 
The hosts of Hindoos in Durban, the rickshas 
drawn by huge Zulu boys, the Indian ambulance 
men, all interested him. Not a subaltern in the force 
went into camp at Glencoe with a lighter heart, with 
L i6i 
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more irresponsible gaiety of spirit, than did R^gie 
Hogg. 

Brief as the time had been between his de- 
parture from Hockingham and the morning of the 
20th October, the morning of the battle of Dundee, or 
Talana Hill, there had been time for one of Bina's 
rare letters to be written to the Sergeant in the 
interval and to find him in the thick of preparation 
for action. The girl had had the impudence to tell 
the non-commissioned officer of the sailing of the 
subaltern, and to ask the former to keep a watchful 
eye over the latter. ** If you was to do something for 
him," she wrote, " that might be of use to us when 
you come home, for he's the son of Squire Hogg at 
the hall what is father's guv'nor, and if you was to save 
his life or something squire might let us have a bit of 
land cheap, or even let us the Bushel o' Malt, for old 
Buffy Oldboy don't fare up to a sight and I reckon he 
won't last long, and that would be something all 
right if we was to get set up in the public and we 
should be made for life." 

The girl artfully and treacherously used the argu- 
ment which she thought would have most weight 
with George Buck and persuaded him to be ready to 
sacrificehimself forthe sake of the man she really loved. 

And George was in the same troop as Reg^e, and 
from the date of his receipt of Bina's letter he did his 
best to make Reggie's lines easy, to give him useful 
hints, to help him in his duties on parade or where- 
ever the tutelage of an experienced cavalrymao 
might be of service to a newly joined subaltern. 
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Reggie liked the Sergeant and spoke of him at 
mess as a well-mannered and obliging man. But he 
had not the faintest notion that there was any special 
cause for the manner in which Greorge Buck laid 
himself out to be of assistance to him. He thought 
it possible that it was usual for some man of the 
standing of the Sergeant to act as a sort of 
military governess to inexperience. He offered 
pecuniary reward, and when George refused it with 
a blush he only thought that he was a man of ex- 
ceptional personal dignity for one in his position. 
And George watched him as the apple of his eye, 
always remembering that Bina was waiting for him at 
Hockingham and that by judicious services he might 
get the Bushel o' Malt, which would enable him to 
marry the girl as soon as he reached home. 

When the Boers came on with the daylight of the 
morning of the 20th and saluted the British flag over 
the camp of Glencoe with a whizz of shells from their 
Krupp and Creuzot field guns, George Buck prayed 
within himself that the time might be come for him 
to show that he was ready to risk life and limb for 
the sake of winning a comfortable home for Bina. 

Throughout the day Buck kept as near to Reggie 
as his duty would permit He watched the changes 
of expression, the variation in the shades of com- 
plexion, which marked the effect of his first action on 
the young fellow's mind and heart, and he was glad 
when he saw the shifting flushes and pallors merge in 
a fresh clean colour, a bright quick eye, and a steady 
self-control which spoke of a higher courage than the 
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feverish excitement which sent some of the others 
into fits of laughter — ^into a madness of gaiety. 

From near their horse lines at the back of Glencoe 
the Scarlet Lancers watched the artillery duel, the 
silencing of the Boer guns by our own magnificently 
served field artillery, and the advance of the Fusiliers 
and Rifles to the base of Talana Hill, and both men 
and horses were fidgeting with eagerness to be '' at 
them." The famous advance of the infantry had 
commenced when orders came to the Scarlet Lancers 
to sweep round to the rear of the Boer position and 
to do as much damage to the retreating enemy as 
was possible if the charge were successful They 
were cantering towards the main road on the far side 
of the hill when they heard the bugles ring out the 
infantry charge which was to teach the Boers the 
feel of the bayonet For a few minutes they were 
halted. Then they saw the glitter of steel on the 
summit of the hilL 

In a moment the defending force broke and poured 
down the hill in riotous disorder, shrieking guttural 
Curses on the rooibatjes, on the tardy Erasmus, and 
on each other. The charge was sounded and the 
Lancers quickened to a gallop as the rout swept 
across their front 

Reggie and George Buck were in the first troop, 
and they dashed into the fugitives, the one spearing 
and the other sabreing as they charged clean through 
them. When they wheeled on the farther side of 
rout and swung round to charge back, they found that 
the first troop was cut off from the rest of the r^^imeat 
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There was one strong and courageous man with 
the enemy, and one strong man can do much. He 
had stemmed the tide of retreat and reformed a 
considerable body of bandoliered men who were 
using their Mausers with deadly eifect Dick 
Stracey, the captain of the first troop, saw that no 
time was to be lost, and, with a cheer, and a ** back 
through them again, my lads," he waved his sword 
and charged. 

In the disarray of the cavalry ranks George Buck 
found his opportunity to get close by Reggie. He 
had already speared one man whose rifle was levelled 
at the young subaltern and the knowledge that he 
had saved the young fellow's life endeared the latter 
to him more than ever. He felt a sort of paternal 
interest in him, an anxious pride at the gallant way 
in which he bore himself in the face of the grave 
danger — for Reggie had l^e joy of battle in him and 
was fighting with as much energy and judgment as 
the oldest soldier in the ranks. Back into the splutter- 
ing mass of Mausers galloped the remnants of the 
first troop of the Scarlet Lancers, and once again 
the steel forced a passage and swept sheer through 
the enemy. But not without scathe. There were 
three or four empty saddles, and more than one of 
the troop was wounded more or less severely. George 
had kept his place beside Reggie, and charged back 
knee to knee with him, watching all the time to pro- 
tect his officer. They were almost through when 
the Sergeant saw a rifle levelled point blank at the 
subaltern, he rose in his stirrups and reached out with 
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his lance, but he was unable to get ''home" in time. 
The bullet was sped, and instantly George saw the 
man he was guarding shoot over the head of his 
falling horse and pitch heavily on the hard, dry 
veldt. 

"Now for it!" he cried to himself. "Now for 
Bina and the Bushel o' Malt, by God I " 

He swung his horse sharp round on his hind legs, and 
cleared a space about the fallen officer by fierce thrusts 
of his lance. Then, miraculously untouched by the 
scores of flying bullets, he dismounted as calmly as 
if he were on parade. He seized Reggie in his arms, 
raised him to his saddle bow, leapt ahorseback him- 
self, drove his spurs in, and with a yell of defiance to 
the Boers he charged after his disappearing com- 
rades. 

Staggered by his coolness and gallantry the enemy 
seemed unable to get their rifles on him, and though 
they knocked his helmet off, and cut through the 
bamboo of his lance with bullets too close to be 
pleasant^e succeeded in bearing Reggie safe back 
to the body of the regiment 

The men opened out to let rescuer and rescued 
through, and cheered wildly in frantic appreciation 
of the gallant action. 

Captain Stracey had got through unscathed, and 
took charge of his lieutenant. 

George blandly made his way to his place in the 
ranks without having exchanged a word with the 
man whom he had brought out of the mel£e. He 
had heard the captain cry something about the V.C., 
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and his heart beat hot so that he was glowing with 
the pleasure of pride in his success. Bina and the 
Bushel o' Malt seemed nearer to him. Ah I dear 
Bina I Was she thinking of him ? 

She was. She was hoping that he would take 
care that no harm came to Reggie. 

Reggie's silence and omission to thank the man 
who had saved him were natural enough seeing that 
his fall had unsensed him for the time. But bis 
injury was not serious, and he recovered in time to 
join in the final pursuit of the enemy that followed 
their decisive rout by artillery. 

*'By George, Hogg," said his captain to him as 
they were jogging slowly back to camp, " you've got 
cause to be grateful to Buck I He brought you out 
of as tight a place as I've ever seen a man in, and 
did it at imminent risk of death. It was as gallant 
a thing as ever I've seen, and I shall ask the CO. 
to recommend him for the Cross." 

"Tell me about it," said Reggie eagerly. "Since 
I lumped down on^my head I remember nothing till 
you were holding me on some other Johnnie's mount. 
Whaf s become of poor old Csesar ? " 

So the captain told him how Buck had saved him, 
and had only yielded him up after he had placed him 
on one of the horses which was racing with its com- 
rades with empty saddle. 

And Reggie could not but let his heart warm to 
the man who had saved him. What a good chap 
he was I From the very first he had seemed to wish 
to make things easy for him. And there was not 
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a smarter man in the regiment Hang it I he ought 
to have his commission. He would see what he 
could do. Why did he risk so much in his defence? 
Whatever claim had he, Reggie, on this man's de- 
votion ? It was more than the devotion of a man 
to his officer. It was a superb solicitude which 
must rise from some personal cause. He had always 
been civil and courteous to the Sergeant; but 
then there were no bullying cads in that regiment 
There was nothing uncommon in the way he bad 
treated his subordinate. Why should the latter lay 
himself out to such an extent to protect him ? 

" Well," he thought, " anyway if s a damned good 
thing for me that he has taken a fancy to be my 
dry nurse! I must find him out and thank him 
properly as soon as we get to camp." 

'*! must look him up and thank him," he said 
aloud. 

•*Well, yes," said the captain, "thafs the least 
you can do. He couldn't have looked after you 
more tenderly if you had been his brother. Did 
jrou know him at home at all ? He seemed to be 
keeping guard over you all during the charge. I 
couldn't help noticing it whenever I caught sight 
of you and was not too occupied in saving my own 
bacon to observe. Does he come from your place, 
or why the devil should he show such an interest 
in you ? It isn't as if you had been with us long 
enough for him to have conceived one of the pas- 
sionate affections which are sometimes found in a 
man for his officer." 
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"* No," said Reggie, shaking his head ; '' I never 
saw or heard of him before I joined. He has been 
most useful to me ever since I've been with you ; 
but I knew nothing of him at home, nothing 
whatever." 

** I suppose there can't be a woman at the bottom 
of it, then," said Stracey, with a grin. " I've known 
a woman the cause of an officer being shot in the 
back by one of his own men, but never of a man 
taking special cfaai^ of his officer." 

For a moment the image of Bina flashed across 
the retina of Regie's recollection. Absurd I How 
could Bina and Buck be associated? Bina had 
hardly ever left Hockingham, and certainly Buck 
was no native of Hockingham. There was not a 
Buck in the village, Reggie was sure of that Be- 
sides, he thought (and he felt somewhat ill at ease 
at the thought), Stracey was right : Bina would be 
more likely to be the cause of his having a bullet 
in the back than of any man's protecting him as 
Buck had protected him. But the whole thing was 
a mystery. Perhaps Buck would explain it all to 
him wh6o he sought him out in camp. 

It was dusk when the regiment came to the horse 
lines, and learnt the news of the fatal wound of 
Penn Symons. 

As soon as the men and horses had been settled 
for the night, R^gie went in search of the Sergeant. 
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CHAPTER XIII 

REGGIE'S GRATITUDE 

Reggie found Sergeant Buck chatting with two 
or three comrades outside the non-commissioned 
officers' mess tent, and signed to him to come to him 
alone. George went forward rather sheepishly. He 
had done a gallant action and was proud of it, but he 
had a brave man's dislike to receiving praise and 
thanks, for he guessed what had sent the young 
squire to him. At the same time he remembered 
the message in Bina's letter which had caused him 
to take special care of the lieutenant, and he was 
rejoiced to think that he had established a fair claim 
to consideration at the hands of the Hogg family. 
Although he would have been well pleased to receive 
no reward he felt that the duty which his love f<Mr 
Bina imposed upon him rendered it obligatory for 
him to accept the guerdon which he had earned. 
He hoped that he would have done his duty without 
the incentive which Bina's letter had provided. But 
he knew that he might not have taken the pains to 
be near at hand in case of his assistance being 
needed had he not known the importance of doing 
some favour to Reggie. 
He saluted and stepped to his officer's side. 

170 
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Though there was no great difference in the ages 
of the men the non-commissioned man looked many 
years older than the lieutenant He had enlisted at 
the age of seventeen, and the eight years of service 
which had since elapsed had hardened and bronzed 
him. There was a firmness and strength about his 
active figiu'e which was lacking in the lithe athleti- 
cism of the gentleman, and his mouth was harder set, 
his moustache more manly than the corresponding 
features of the younger man. 

Reggie held out his hand eagerly, and gripped the 
hand which was extended in answer to his invitation. 

'' Buck," said Reggie, ^ thanks are sorry things in a 
case of this kind. Men of your kidney, I know, think 
little of rewards. The V.C. will please you more 
than anything I can offer, and Captain Stracey and 
I have got the Colonel to promise that you will be 
recommended for that. I will not speak of gratitude 
or admiration — mere meaningless terms. But if you 
care to have my friendship you must know that it is 
yours. Ever since I joined you have been of the 
utmost service to me. Any difficulty I might have 
had in picking up my duties has been smoothed away 
by you. What I have done that you should have 
taken such good care of me, even to the extent of 
saving my life at the risk of your own, I do not know. 
It only makes me feel the more what a fine fellow 
you are. Of course I need not assure you that if at 
any time there is anything on earth which either I or 
my father, Mr Nathaniel Hogg of Hockingham Hall, 
can do for you we shall be only too pleased, ay, and 
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proud, to do. It will be an honour for either of us 
to show our appreciation of a gallant man." 

** Stop, sir, stop ! " cried George, responding man- 
fully to the close pressure of the other's hand. " Why, 
any of our men would have done as much as I did if 
they had had the chance. Besides/' he added shyly, 
and with a ruddy evidence of his modesty deepening 
the healthy brown of his sldn, *' I had a special reason 
for looking after you, sir." 

*' A special reason ? " asked Reggie. ** I was sure 
of it I I knew there must be some reason for youi: 
care of me. What is it, man ? Tell me how I am 
worth all the care you have taken of me." 

George glanced round and saw that he and Reggie 
were out of earshot of any other. Then he frankly 
met the questioning gaze of his officer, and as frankly 
answered, ''You are the young squire of Hocking- 
ham, sir. And anything even distantly connected 
with Hockingham is dear to me. Ha ! ha I " 

He laughed aloud in the delightful belief that 
Hockingham held the girl whom he loved, the girl 
who loved him, his little Bina, his darling, true little 
sweetheart 

** But why ? " cried Reggie, ** you're not a Hocking- 
ham man. I'll take my oath of that I know the 
name of everyone in our village and I'll swear there 
isn't a Buck in the place." 

" No, sir, that's right enough," said George, shuff- 
ling a little with his feet and plucking up his courage 
to speak of his lady-love. **But there's someone 
there as ain't a Buck but may be some day. Ah, sir I 
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'tain't always fathers nor mothers^ nor yet brothers 
nor sistersy as is the dearest.'* 

"* Egad I " thought Reggie, " he must have a sweet- 
heart in Hockingham. I wonder who the dickens 
it is?" 

He smiled at the Sergeant He had not the 
faintest suspicion of the tidings which were about to 
strike him down. 

"Oho I" he cried aloud genially. "So there's a 
lady in the case, is there? I wish you luck, my boy. 
Who is she? Do I know her? Is she a Hocking- 
ham girl? I know there are several very pretty 
girls in the village, and I'm sure your girl is as good 
as she is pretty." 

** That she is, sir," said George, with enthusiasm. 
"Ah! she's the beauty of the village in my eyes. 
I don't believe there's her ekal in all Daneshire, and 
I'm a Duckingham man." 

"But who is it?" asked Reggie. "I can't make 
out how it is that I never heard of you while I was 
at home. You know I went home from Sandhurst 
and stayed there till I was gazetted to the Scarlets. 
I can't make out how it is I did not hear of you. 
When were you in the village last ? " 

" I can't ha' left so very long afore you got down, 
sir," said George. "That was about the middle o' 
last May as I was there. I'd heard from my girl as 
you was the young squire. The letter came soon 
after you joined, sir. She asked me to have an eye 
to you seeing as her father is in your father's employ. 
To tell you the truth, sir, she wanted to make favour 
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for speakin' for the Bushel o' Malt when my time is up 
and old Buflfy Oldboy p^^ out. She told me to keep 
an eye to you, sir. Bless her heart I Not but what 
I should ha' done my duty 'thout that But stilly 
hearin' from her naturally made me look out sharper." 

" But who is it ? " asked Reggie, a horrible doubt 
springing up in his mind when he heard that George's 
future father-in-law was in the employment of the 
squire. For he was unable to think of any particularly 
charming daughter of an employee other than Bina. 

"Oh, you'll know her right enough, sir," said 
George, pride beaming all over his face. " Why, you 
must ha' seen Bina Reeve, old Gunner's daughter. 
I reckon you ha' seen old Gunner while you was 
after the wildfowl scores and scores o' times." 

He was so pleased, so proud at being able to claim 
Bina for his own that he did not notice the awful 
change of expression which had come over Regie's 
face. 

" Why, sir," he continued, as though chewing a 
delicious cud of memory, " she's the prettiest girl in 
all the marshes. You must ha' noticed her." 

" Of course. Of course," Reggie managed to ga^sp 
out "She is Oh, God!" 

His hand flew up to his heart, and he leant on his 
sword while he stood and gasped, beads of cold 
sweat standing out on his chalk-white forehead. 

" What is it, sir ? " cried George anxiously. ** Here 
am I a-goin' on and you in pain I Let me help you 
to quarters, sir." 

'* No, no,-' said Reggie, trying to master the nausea 
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which had come upon him. ^ I shall be all right 
directly. I got more of a shock in the charge than 
I thought Ah ! thank you." 

George, fearing lest Reggie might fall (so tremulous 
and weak did he seem as he stood shuddering there), 
had slipped his arm beneath the other's elbow and 
supported him. *' Excuse the liberty, sir," said he. 
" But let me help you back to your quarters. A good 
nighf s rest will set you up again, sir. You'll be all 
right at revelly." 

The touch of George's hand burnt into Reggie's 
elbow like vitriol. He would have given the world 
to be able to shake it off, and to behave as if there 
were nothing wrong with him. Good God ! What 
had he done ? What could he do ? But he felt that 
he was really physically incapable of walking alone 
for the moment. Loathing himself and cursing his 
fate he bore with the help George afforded him until 
he felt more capable of self-control. 

"Let me help you back, sir," again pleaded 
George. 

" Yes, yes. Thank you," said Reggie. " But don't 
—don't— don't think I shall forget. I shall be all — 
all right to-morrow, and then you must — must tell 
me all about it — all about her. Let's see. Bina 
Reeve, isn't it ? Ah I Bina Reeve." 

"That's right, sir," said George, leading him slowly 
towards the offic^^' quarters of the camp. " But, 
please don't start a-thankin' me again. Only if you 
get a chance slip in a word for the Bushel, sir. But I 
didn't ought to speak o' that now you're so poorly, 
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sir. Have a nip o' brandy, sir, and try to sle^. 
You'll be all right at revelly." 

" Yes, yes. Thank you," said Reggie feebly, as he 
got to his tent and his man came bustling out to him. 
"Good-night," he said to George. "Good-night 
ril — rU have another talk with you to-morrow. 
To-morrow." 

" Poor chap," said George to himself as he walked 
back to the non-commissioned men's tents. "He 
caught it worse than we knew. But Til start a- 
writin' to Bina to-night She'll be rare and pleased 
to hear what I've done. Rare and pleased she'll be ; 
bless her dear heart and eyes, my darling." 

So he withdrew and fetched out his paper, and 
pen and ink, and was presently busily engaged in 
writing a long screed of love and triumph to the girl 
who recked little of his danger so that Reggie was 
safe. 
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CHAPTER XIV 

A MIND DISEASED 

Reggie ordered his servant to bring him the brandy, 
and then dismissed him. He took nearly half-a- 
tumbler of the neat spirit, and felt his nervous 
system revive and leap to activity under the in- 
fluence of the stimulant He could still feel the 
efiects of the shock which George Buck had given 
him, but he felt more able to think out the position, 
to grapple with the terrible problem with which life 
had. confronted him. He mixed himself a stifi* 
brandy-and-soda, lit his favourite briar, and flung 
himself on the camp-bed which stood ready for his 
night's rest 

The first thought, inspired by the feeling of ex- 
hilaration set up by the brandy, was that things could 
not be so bad as he had fancied But it was a 
chimaera of stimulant which soon passed, and left 
him alone with the hard facts of the past, and the 
extraordinary riddle of the future. With a lover's 
unreason, at first he blamed Bina. Why had she not 
told him that she was plighted to this man? But 
was she ? Buck had called her his girl It might be 
that he was her lover without her having returned 
his love, or even having pretended to return it It 
M 177 
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was not her fault or his (R^[gic's) if a dozen men 
were fascinated ' by her beauty. That must be it 
Had she engaged her troth to Geoi^e she would 
surely have let him know. She could not have lain 
in his arms so often, have been so often heart to 
heart with him, if there was a shadow of infidelity 
about her. 

For a moment the notion comforted the boy. But 
only for a moment If that were so, if the love and 
the troth were all on one side only, how was it that 
she had written to Buck ? George had said that she 
had written to him to ask him to keep an eye on his, 
the young squire's, safety so that they might win 
favour with the squire and obtain the tenancy of 
the Bushel o' Malt when Buck went home — when they 
married, in fact 

Bugles rang out over the camp as '* lights out** was 
sounded, and R^gie cursed their jarring timbre. 
The parade of war was hateful to him at the moment 
The sound which brought home to him the fact that 
there werelthousands of his fellow-creatures encamped 
all round him was loathsome. He seemed to himself 
to be alone in the dramatic tragedy of his life. The 
murmur of an army struck upon his hearing with 
horrible incongruity. 

What had he done ? 

He had meant no harm. God knew that Never 
for a moment till that fatal night of the harvest 
supper had he thought that there was a chance of his 
succumbing to temptation. The charm of the girl 
had come upon him so sweetly, so insensibly, that he 
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loved her before he knew that he even condescended 
to admire her beauty. He had meant to enjoy 
a slight and pretty comedy. Chuckling circum- 
stance had changed the play to tragedy — and sordid 
tragedy. 

What had he done ? And why ? 

Did she love him ? Or h4d she been fooling him ? 

Oh, surely her love, her passion, had been real! 
Surely'no young girl could have given herself in such 
a fervour of passion, in such superb self-abandon- 
ment, who did not love I And if she loved him? 
Well. What then? What course could he pursue 
in that event? 

Could he marry her ? He had never thought of ft 
Neither he nor she had ever troubled to discuss 
practicalities in the midst of their delirium. The 
wave of love had smitten one and the othttr, and 
borne them away on its crest A dangerous con- 
veyance, but intoxicating in the very madness of its 
riot So short had been the intrigue, so fierce had 
been their mutual love, that the episode had passed 
in a whirl. They had loved and lost each other 
scarce conscious of the reality of their embrace. 

Ah 1 if she loved him I Could he affront father 
and mother, could he fly in the face of the county, 
of his brother officers, by marrying a peasant girl, 
however lovely she might be? The recollection of 
cool blood reminded him that she was but semi- 
educated, that there were uncouthnesses of speech 
and solecisms of manner which could not but attract 
notice in the society of his social equals. But then 
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the world might be well lost for love— if only love 
could last Already the young fellow had b^^un to 
recover from his delirium of passion. He knew, now 
that he was not under the charm of Bina's jnesence 
or proximity, that he must weary of her sooner or 
later. He was too sensible to be deluded into the 
belief that he could have the girl educated to be his 
mate. He knew that if he married her he cut him- 
self off from his set for ever. Could he be content to 
settle down in the village with her? — ^to live the life 
of a countryman, of a small farmer, or what not till 
he came into his own as squire of Hockingham? 
For the Hockingham estate had been continued in 
strict settlement and he was tenant in tail while his 
father retained a life interest only. He must become 
squire in course of time. But even if he could find 
happiness and content in waiting for his father^s 
death, what would be the position when he came to 
his own? How could Bina assume the dignity of 
first lady of the village ? It was impossible. 

And if he mortally offended his father what would 
he and Bina have to live on ? It was true that he had 
the income of a sum of five thousand pounds under his 
grandmother's settlement, and could dispose of the 
capital of this by will. But his past extravagances 
had compelled him to mortgage his interest to his 
father, and there would be little enough left over 
after his father had deducted the yearly sums to 
which he was entitled. 

He tossed and writhed upon his pallet. 

What had he done ? 
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Good God ! he had forgotten Geoi^e Buck — the 
cause of all this self-searching! How could he 
dream of marrying the girl if she were promised 
to the man who had saved his life? His whole 
effort must be to prevent George from ever finding 
out that Bina had been false to him. He must 
never suspect that How proud the poor fellow 
had seemed of her I How he must love her to 
accept her every word as law so far as to look after 
the safety of another man at her bidding. But 
then, of course, he did not know that the other man 
had 

What had he done ? 

But if he allowed George Buck to remain in 
blissful ignorance he might go home after the war 
was over and marry the girl. How could he permit 
the man who had saved his life to marry a woman 
who had been his mistress? Was that fair as be- 
tween man and man? 

On the other hand, how could he betray the 
secrets of love to any man, whether he had saved 
his life or not The abandonment of a woman to 
the man she loves is surely a holy mystery. He 
could not betray the trust of love. 

What had he done ? What was he to do ? 

Suppose he kept silent, and suppose a — well 

suppose certain circumstances arose which inevit- 
ably brought to light the fact that Bina had had 
a lover other than Buck. For Reggie knew by 
instinct that, however much Buck might have loved 
Bina, he had never been her lover other than in 
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all honour and discretion. Despite himself he 
glowed with joy, with masculine triumph, at the 
consciousness that Bina had taken no other man 
to her arms as she had taken him, R^gie. He could 
not guess that it had not been her fault that Greorge 
had left her pure so far as he was concerned. He 
could not have realised that any woman could ever 
surrender herself entirely to a man whom she did not 
love utterly, and Bina had not loved George utterly. 
She had merely desired him from caprice, and would 
not have found any of the raptures in his arms 
which she experienced with Reggie. For Reggie 
was the physical mate for her, and her whole nature 
cried out that this was so. 

But of this Reggie was ignorant He could only 
brood and scheme on his partial knowledge. 

What had he done ? What could he do ? 

Could he do as George asked him? Could he 
arrange so that the Sergeant might return home and 
obtain the tenancy of the Bushel o' Malt, whither he 
might take Bina as his bride ? 

Perhaps it would be the best issue of the events. 
Yet how could he bear that the man who had saved 
his life should marry his mistress t 

The knowledge suddenly came to him that even 
this would not be so bitter, so utterly unbearable, as 
the thought of Bina in the arms of another man, 
legitimate owner of her though the other man mi^t 
be. He could not bear to give her up to anyone else. 
He could not bear that George Buck should suffer 
shame and wrong, the ultimate injury, at his hands. 
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What then could he do, in God's name? What 
had he done ? What could he do ? 

Then a cold sweat again chilled him till he sought 
the brandy bottle for another prophylactic against 
the torture of self-accusation. 

What if his relations with Bina were to have their 
natural result? 

What if the poor girl were to suffer shame and 
ignominy at home by reason of her surrender to his 
love? And he, out in Natal, likely (if the camp 
rumours proved true) soon to be cut off* from all 
communication with home, unable to assist her, 
powerless to comfort her who had given herself so 
freely, with such passionate devotion, to him ? She 
had promised to write to him if she were in any 
trouble. But how if the Boers intercepted all letter^ ? 

The girl might be pushed for sheer necessaries, for 
food and drink proper to one who has taken up the 
burden of mother Eve. Gunner would not turn her 
out of Dam's End Cottage. Reggie did not fear that 
And Tom would probably do his best to snare rabbits 
and pick eels for her. But there would be no deli- 
cacies for the sick bed. The thought that the girl 
whom he had loved so fiercely should lack comforts 
and attentions which might spare her pain racked 
the young fellow with anguish. 

And then George Buck might return home after 
the war, and find that the girl whom he believed to 
be his faithful sweetheart had given birth to a child. 
Would she conceal the paternity of it ? He doubted 
it He believed that Bina had been so proud of his 
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love, so devoted to him, that she would rather vaunt 
her motherhood of a child of his than hide it as a 
shameful secret. Yet he knew that she was so loyal 
to love that if she thought that he desired her to be 
silent she would die rather than open her lips. 

Apart from her own admissions what evidence 
would there be that he, Reggie, was the father? He 
did not think that anyone had seen them as they 
wandered off together through the park on the 
fateful night He did not think that anyone had 
seen him during his nocturnal excursions to the 
stairway outside Dam's End Cottage. But he could 
not be sure. He knew that there might have been 
poachers about, and they could see though they 
were not seen. Moreover, there were his frequent 
visits to Gunner's cottage to be taken into considera- 
tion. Unless Bina could throw dust in the eyes of 
the village, the probability was that, should a child 
be bom, there would be a pretty definite notion in the 
. village as to its father. 

That would make the shock to Geoi^ still worse. 
He would return to find that the girl in whom he 
trusted had been^ot in trouble by the man whose life 
he had saved, and whom she had asked him to protect 
The splendid insolence of the girl's request made 
Reggie smile with admiration for an instant Never 
for a moment did he misconstrue her request to 
George. He fully understood that she had men- 
tioned the Bushel o' Malt as an inducement which was 
more likely than any other to persuade him to keep 
a watchful eye on his officer. If both men returned 
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to Hockingham Reggie could not bring himself to 
believe th^t Btna would many George and live on 
happily under the patronage of the man to whom 
she had first given herself utterly. 

What then would Buck think? What could he 
think but that he had been foully betrayed by those 
who should have been the first to guard his honour ? 
It would be but little consolation to him to know 
that Reggie was ignorant of his^ relations with Bina 
There would be the fact of the intimacy. Nothing 
could get over that 

What had he done ? What would come of it ? 

Please God, no trouble would come on the girl. 
Why had he never realised so clearly the possibility 
of the consequences of the ecstasy of passion which 
had held him and Bina enthralled? He ought to 
have left money with her. But the notion of money 
in connection with Bina had always seemed so sordid 
to him after that night in the park. When he had 
given her the five pounds for a frock he had regarded 
her rather as a pretty child whom it would be an 
innocent delight to please. But when Love entwined 
their very souls the hard facts, the stem necessities 
of reality, had seemed so far away from both of them 
that they gave no thought for to-morrow. They 
scarce gave a thought beyond the immediate present 
Grasping and avaricious as is the nature of many 
Daneshire marsh folk there had been no taint of 
greed in Bina*s surrender to Reggie. Her heart 
beat for him, her brain throbbed for him. What was 
^ brass '* or the things to be bought by " brass " to 
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her ? What were gauds and the finery of externals ? 
It was she, it was her body, her heart and soul that 
loved Reggie and which he loved. Not her old 
cotton frock or her new muslin one. In their loves 
there was no difference between their stations. 

So it had come about that Reggie had given no 
thought for her possible needs. The anguish of the 
last parting had bereft both of them of any little 
prudence or foresight which their love permitted to 
exist. And now it was too late. He doubted if he 
would be able to get money through to the girl with- 
out arousing suspicion. 

Was there not some way in which he might learn 
what was taking place at home, in which he might 
arrange so that if need came to Bina she could have 
such assistance as was advisable ? 

He remembered his sister Violet's strange look at 
him as he stood on the platform of Dingleton station. 
He remembered her earnest ofiers of assistance if 
there were anything she could do for him at home. 
What had she meant? She was a real good sort any- 
way. Could he ask her to keep a look out on Bina, 
and give her a helping hand if she should need it. 
It was not a very nice thing for a brother to ask his 
sister to do. But Violet and he had always been 
pals, and after all she must know that such unhappy 
incidents did occur in this vale of tears I Yes, b^^ | 
He'd write guardedly to Violet, and get the letter 
sent down at once. God knew when they might be 
shut in by the enemy. He knew they could not 
retain their position and that it was expected that 
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Sir George White would lead them to make a stand 
at Ladysmith. If they had to endure a siege there 
it might be impossible to get any letters through. 
He must write at once. 

He rose from his bed and lit a small electric read- 
ing lamp which he had brought out with him, shading 
it in such a manner that no gleam from it could be 
seen from without He did not wish to be inter- 
rupted in his letter writing. 
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CHAPTER XV 

THE LAST LETTERS HOME 

While Reggie was flinging himself about and 
groaning on his camp bed, racking his head with 
the problem with which he had been confronted 
in so dramatic a fashion, George Buck was quietly 
sitting in the r^imental non-commissioned officers' 
tent writing home to Bina. 

" My own dear Bina," he wrote, " I was wholly 
pleased to receive your kind letter and to hear as 
you were well as this leaves me at present and hop- 
ing that you continue the same. I looked out after 
young squire at once, and I must thank you my dear 
for your kind thought that we might get round Mr 
Hogg to let us have the Bushel which would suit me 
proper, for then we should be able to get churched as 
soon as ever I come home again to you my dear 
which I wish was to-morrow. But there's not much 
chance of that for as I have wrote you before I think 
these Boers will give us chaps a lot to do afore we 
get them right under and make them give in humble 
so as we can leave them alone for a bit. I think 
there'll be many pore fellows killed before I see 

iS8 
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Hockingham again. But young squire is a real 
gentleman. I'd seen him afore your letter come, 
and thought he looked a smart young chap. But as 
soon as rd read your dear letter I did all as I could 
to help him to learn« And this very blessed day 
when we was having our first proper iMiish with the 
Boers I saw my chance. One of the blarmed Boers 
shot young squire's horse and pitched him on his 
head in the middle of a whole parcel of them a-firing, 
so I jumped off and caught hold on him and heaved 
him on to my horse in front and galloped off with 
him and got him among our chaps again all right 
which he has only just been here a-thanking of me 
and praising me till I didn't know which way to look 
till I up and told him as how I'd had the orders from 
you to keep an eye on him and give him a hint as we 
could do with the Bushel if I'm come home when old 
BufTy pop off and he promised to make it right with 
the old squire for he's as pleasant spoken a young 
officer as is in the regiment 

'* Now my dear Bina I must close. I don't want to 
alarm you my dear but I don't know when I may be 
able to write again. I fancy as we shall soon have 
the blamed Boers all round us so as we sha'n't get 
any letters through and oh how I shall miss the 
kind letters from my dear Bina though they haven't 
been as many as I should have wished but I know 
my dear as you do not like a-writing and you have 
made up for everything by your kind thought about 
the bu-A..' 
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" I have put my lips against these marks my dear 
Bina. Will you do the same my dear. 

*' So no more at present from 
" Your true lover 
"George." 
"X X X X X (kisses.)" 

The next morning George took his letter and asked 
Reggie if he could expedite its passage home hi any 
way. 

"Yes," said Reggie, but not meeting the honest 
eyes which looked frankly in his face. " I have one 
myself. I'll see that yours goes with mine." 

He turned from the man whom he had wronged, 
and fetched the letter he had written overnight to 
Violet This was as follows : — 

"My dear old Vi,— As this may be the last 
chance I shall have for some time of getting a letter 
home Fm going to make the most of it I had a 
narrow squeak for my life yesterday at the battle of 
Smith's Hill, which you'll read all about in the 
papers, and should have stood no chance of getting 
out alive but for Sei^eant George Buck, who brought 
me out in front of him at the imminent risk of his 
own life. I never saw a more gallant action (and I 
did not see this for I was insensible), and he ought 
to get the V.C. as well as his commission before the 
war is over. I don't think the people at home 
have yet realised that this Is not going to be a 
week-end sham fight From what I've seen and 
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heard we shall have plenty to do before we've 
beaten the Boers to their knees. And now I fancy 
we are going to be shut up in Ladysmith, where the 
probability is that we shall be besieged. Whether or 
not I shall be able to get any letters through I 
don't know. Of course I will do so if I can. 

** But I was forgetting to tell you that after we had 
got back into camp I naturally went to thank Buck 
for what be had done. And you'll be surprised to 
hear that he told me that he had been asked to look 
after me by a Hockingham girl. Who do you 
think it was? Why, it seems that George Buck was 
staying in Hockingham last May and pledged his 
troth to Bina Reeve, the daughter of old Gunner, 
with whom I used to go out wildfowling so much. 
Buck seems to be very fond of the girl, and she 
suggested to him in a letter that if he did anything 
for me I might.be able to persuade the pater to let the 
young couple have the Bushel o' Malt when Oldboy 
dies, if the war is over by then. I think it would be 
nice of you to see if there is anything you can do for 
the girl for Buck's sake. Don't let her know any- 
thing beyond the fact that Buck saved my life to-day, 
and that you will be glad to do anything for her that 
you can. You told me to let you know if you could 
do anything for me at home. And really I think it 
is due to the family to make some recognition of 
Buck's bravery, and that you can do best by being 
kind to the girl he loves. . . ." 

The rest of the letter had little to do with the 
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story of Rubtna, and consisted mostly of an account 
of Reggie's regimental experiences and of messages 
to his father and mother. 

He took the two letters to the field postal authori- 
ties, and arranged for their despatch. 

Then he went back to his quarters and wondered 
if he had not been guilty of the blandest insolence 
and imprudence of his life. 

He thanked God when his duties took his mind off 
his troubles so that he could postpone coming to any 
decision as to his future action in regard to George 
and Bina. 
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CHAPTER XVI 

TO LADYSMITH 

Th£ small British force, which with a few Colonial 
volunteers was all the army there was wherewith the 
advance of the Boers into Natal could be opposed, 
did not commence its retirement from the field of 
Dundee till the 22nd, and though the batteries were 
engaged on the 21st the cavalry did not leave their 
lines. For all that Reggie managed to find sufficient 
occupation to excuse himself from again seeking out 
George Buck. Though the agony of the first shock 
was over he still found that it was only when he was 
busily engaged that he could keep from worrying 
over the complication which had arisen from Bina's 
serene impudence and Buck's gallantry. And he 
knew that if he brooded too much over the thing 
''that way lay madness.'' 

He felt it bitterly that a man like himself, a really 
quite well-meaning young fellow, should have got 
" landed " in such an awful quandary. He had com- 
menced his recent association with Bina in all mno- 
cence. He had been a blind fool no doubt But what a 
punishment for folly I Who was it who had said, " I 
believe the wicked and the foob get paid out in this 
world — but the fools first " ? And yet what folly had 
N 193 
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there been in giving way to a passion which he could 
still feel was a part of his best manliness ? As he sur- 
veyed the situation he could not help feeling that 
he had been hardly treated by fate. Even if he had 
loved and ridden away owing to the call to arms, he 
had not deserved to suffer as he had suffered last 
night He had not intended to be a *' bold bad man " ! 
He and Bina had found each other without any formal 
prearrangement, without those sordid practical de- 
tails of forethought which sometimes make the service 
of Love so cold blooded and inexcusable. At the 
worst if no one but he and Bina had been concerned 
he had been guilty of a trifling peccadillo. Now, 
owing to the sardonic stroke of destiny, that insigni- 
ficant peccadillo had assumed the proportions of a 
sin of the first magnitude. And it was so unfair. 
He could not help it that George Buck had known 
and loved Bina before he, Reggie, had returned 
home from Sandhurst Yet on that hung all thb 
weight of misery. 

He braced himself to approach George Buck before 
night and to tell him that his letter to Bina had 
gone forward with one of his own to the Hall. And 
George had saluted and looked at the young ofiicer 
with the pride of a man who is responsible for the 
active life he has saved. If the fact that he had 
been saved by a man whom he had wronged made 
the situation doubly bitter to Reggie, the knowledge 
that but for his protection this lithe young officer 
would have been lying dead somewhere under the 
northern slope of Talana Hill made Buck rq^ard 
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him with a tender affection \idiich was unbearable. 
For now his eyes not only followed Reggie anxiously, 
they dwelt on him with the sweet placid steadiness 
of a doglike love, and Reggie writhed, both literally 
and metaphorically, when he caught the look and 
understood it Ah ! if only the positions had been 
reversed, and he had been the rescuer, George the 
rescued. He could then look the Sergeant and fate 
in the face and chance it But now he was a slave 
of circumstance and he girded at fate and groaned 
as he realised his powerlessness to make things better. 
He foi^ot that we are all slaves of circumstance, and 
it would not have comforted him to remember it 

Ge<M'ge wondered a little why Reggie had not gone 
so far as definitely to promise him the Bushel o' Malt 
But he remembered that he had been " taken queer " 
soon after he had mentioned the inn. Still he might 
have reassured him since. Perhaps after all his service 
had not been sufficient to warrant his asking a favour 
of the kind. Well, if that were so he would see if he 
could not win to bigger deserts. He would do his 
utmost for Bina — for Bina and for the man whom he 
had made his own by a gallant action. 

When the little army commenced its retirement 
from Dundee on the morning of the 22nd George 
managed to ride where he could keep an eye on 
Reggie. Reggie saw the solicitude which the other 
had for him and he cursed and shuddered. 

The march was silent The troops were retreating 
in spite of the victory at Dundee, and they did not 
like it. Reggie found himself brooding again over 
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what had happened, and what might happen, at 
Hockinghaou He was glad now he had written to 
Violet He knew that his sister would do her best for 
the sweetheart of the man who had saved her brother's 
life? But would she wonder why Bina had written 
to George ? The old questions rose again and again 
and he never got any nearer to their answers. 

He would have liked to show George that he had 
not forgotten his bravery. But he could not bring 
himself to face him. " Why should I be uneasy at 
facing any man on earth ? " he complained to him- 
self. " I have not wronged him intentionally." 

But he knew that he could not throw off the heavi- 
ness of compunction. He had not come to any 
decision as to his action in the event of George 
going home to marry Bina. • Which should prevail — 
Loyalty in Love, or Honour between Man and Man ? 

On the 23rd the camp broke up and the march 
south to Ladysmith began. 

Captain Stracey's troop was detached, well away 
on the right flank, to skirt the line of march. Through- 
out the 23rd and 24th the retreat proceeded without 
disturbance. The fight at Elandslaagte served to 
keep the enemy quiet for a day or two. But in this 
the Scarlet Lancers were not engaged. 

All went well and quietly with the detachment 
with which the Scarlets were brigaded until the fall 
of dusk on the 24th, and during the march there had 
been little opportunity for Reggie to blame himself 
for not seeing more of Buck. After all, military 
discipline must be preserved, and however great an 
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obligation lay upon him he could not go out of his 
way to associate with a non-com. The annoying 
thing was that every day he saw that he was being 
"dry nursed/' and that Buck was ever ready to 
sacrifice his own life to save his, Reggie's. But the 
occasional sound of the guns, and the excitement of 
the anticipation of going into action at any moment, 
served to clear the lieutenant's mind of much of that 
perilous stuff which had been weighing upon it He 
had given up trying to solve the problem of his 
future course of action. He saw that there was no need 
for any immediate decision. He was content to let 
events develop themselves as they might When the 
time came he could come to just as reasonable and use- 
ful a determination on the point at once and without 
forethought as he could by worrying himself for days 
and weeks over what was practically an insoluble 
riddle. 

He was carrying himself upright and with some- 
thing of his old gaiety by the 24th, and comparative 
peace had settled upon his soul. At the fall of dusk 
the troop which had been detached under Captain 
Stracey found itself shut in by the grim brown hills 
near Rietfontein. The firing between Sir George 
White's force and the enemy had been heard, hard 
and long, and ;the men coming in from Dundee did 
their utmost to march to " the sound of the guns " of 
the battle of Tinta Inyoni, which was clearing the 
road for them in the neighbourhood of Ladysmith« 
Scattered companies of Boers were known to be 
moving about with their wonderful mobility, and 
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the Scarlets, on scouting duty, had the responsibility 
for the safety of the main body on their shoulders. 
It was not expected that any body of the enemy would 
dare to attack the troops on the march, but great 
vigilance was recommended and exercised. It was 
known already that if the enemy could strike a serious 
blow at the Hussars or the Lancers they would delight 
in doing it, for not only had they suffered slightly from 
the lance at Smith's Hill, but at Elandslaagte the 
lances (though not the Scarlets) had done terrible 
execution, and had impressed the enemy both with 
the fear of God and with a loathing of cold steeL For 
though the Boer is indifferent to bullet wounds he has 
a horror of cold steel which is unequalled by any other 
race. He will face a rifle, or even a gun, but the glitter 
of a lance point is too much for him if it is anywhere 
near striking distance. The Boers even attempted to 
maintain that lances and swords were not weapons 
which should be used in civilised warfare. And though 
the lance had done for more execution at Elandslaagte 
than at Smith's Hill, yet the brilliant dash of the 
Scarlets across the rout of the enemy at the latter had 
made the regiment a welcome target for the Mausers. 
Perhaps under these circumstances it was some- 
what indiscreet of Captain Stracey to draw his troop 
out of its proper line in the hope of picking up a 
straggler or two from the fight which Sir George had 
been waging at Tinta Inyoni. But he was excited ; 
he remembered the joy of the charge to the rear of 
the enemy's position at Smith's Hill, and he tingled 
for another. 
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He had the caution to send a couple of vedettes 
well ahead, for the ground was hilly, and in many 
places very suitable for ambush. And it was as well 
that he did so, for while the troop was isolated from 
the main body of the retreating force, by reason of 
the deviation from the proper line which Stracey had 
risked, the blow fell. As the vedettes swung round 
a point ahead they were seen to halt, and two shots 
rang out from their carbines. Then they turned and 
came speeding back to the main body of the troop 
which advanced towards them as quickly as might be. 

In reply to Stracey the vedettes reported that 
there were about two hundred of the enemy formed 
across the track round the point ahead. 

"Pooh I" cried Stracey. "It's only two to one. 
Come on, boys." 

The charge was sounded and the whole troop 
swung round the point at full gallop, to be confronted 
by a sharp fire from the force of Boers which was 
lined across and along the sides of the kopjes over- 
looking the track some two or three hundred yards 
from the turn in the roadway. 

It was rather a long distance to charge at full 
speed, but there was nothing else for it, and relying 
on the terror which he knew the steel had inspired 
in the Boers, Stracey waved his sword and led the 
charge straight against the storm of Mauser bullets 
which came sweeping along the track. 

Reggie inadvertently looked at George Buck and 
saw him edging as far as duty would permit in his 
direction. He obviously had no intention of giving 
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up the dry nursing. Reggie could have cursed deeply 
and volubly had he had the time, and yet he knew 
how thankful he ought to be for the other's care. 
But he felt a " skunk " (ab he thought to himself), and 
as he galloped and heard the song of the bullets 
about his ears he braced himself up to do m^faty 
things to clear his conscience of a sense of cowardice. 
It was not that he feared an attack of physical 
poltroonery. It was because he could not help think- 
ing that the straight thing to do was to tell George 
all, and that he felt sure he could never do. 

On swept the Lancers, and whizz ping sang the 
bullets, with an occasional soft thud, a dull unmusical 
note which sounded of tragedy. 

There were several empty saddles before the glint 
of the steel unnerved the riflemen. But the threat 
of the lances cleared the way, and the greater part of 
the troop got safely through. One or two wounded 
men were assisted by comrades. But the dead had for 
the time being to be left where they fell, for in the 
gloom a number of dusky horsemen appeared which 
looked like the enemy. 

The dash, from the point of view of the captain, 
had been successful. He could claim a success over 
superior numbers though he had been attacked 
when off his proper line. He had put the mark of 
the lance on more of the enemy than he could stop 
to count And his losses had been less than he could 
have expected. But Reggie's charger bore him out 
from the charge gasping and helpless, with a bullet 
through his chest 
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Geoi^e had seen him hit and had his arm round 
him in a trice, or the probability is that the lieutenant 
would have dropped in the track and died there. 
But George had his work cut out. He managed to 
support his officer with his left arm, and to guide his 
horse by pressure of his knees. For he had no other 
hand to use. His right arm had been shattered at 
the elbow by a Mauser bullet 

FcMtunately the road took another sharp turn and 
before the impetus of the chaise was over the troop 
were out of sight and too far for the enemy to follow 
up from the rear in their favourite fashion of fighting, 
for the darkness was falling swiftly with African 
suddenness. 

When the halt was called the horses obeyed irre- 
spective of some of their riders, and, at the sudden 
stop, both Reggie and the man who had brought 
him out dropped together. George's loss of blood 
had been great, and the strain of supporting Reg^^ 
together with the agony of the grinding bones of 
the swinging right arm, had been too much for him. 

They were lying cot by cot in the Ladysmith 
hospital when they regained consciousness, and 
Greorge's right arm was off at the shoulder. 

George's case caused no anxiety. It was merely 
a case of regaining strength ; but Reggie's state was 
very different, and the surgeons looked grave when 
they came at the nurse's call that he had opened 
his eyes. Every breath caused him rending pain. 
The bullet had not yet been extracted, and the 
frothy, light-coloured blood on his lips showed that 
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the lungs had been touched. The poor young 
fellow was blue with weakness and pain, and he 
knew what the surgeons' faces meant when they 
bent over him. 

^ Is it all up ? " he managed to whisper, and they 
thought it right to admit that his condition was 
serious. 

This upset George, who was strong enough to 
say audibly: ''Don't you believe it, sir, I didn't 
bring you out twice to no purpose. You're as good 
as ten dead men, sin You're to live, I'm sure 
of it" 

And as the days drew on, a flicker of strength 
seemed to back George's opinion. The bullet was 
extracted and the pain grew less, but what created 
an ever-increasing agony and sense of irritation was 
George's action, for, as soon as he was well enough 
to get about, he persuaded the surgeon-major that 
he could look after the lieutenant with his one arm 
better than any other orderly with two, so that he 
was allowed to have his way and make himself 
useful in the only way that now remained to him. 

No definite news of the chances of Reggie's 
recovery had been sent to England by the 3rd 
November, on which day the isolation of Ladysmith 
became complete. 
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PART IV.— The Village 
CHAPTER XVII 

VIOLET IS PUZZLED 

If George Buck had felt the parting with Bina more 
bitterly than the girl the positions of the sexes were 
reversed after Reggie had sailed for Natal. Although 
he had been fond of the girl the young squire was 
naturally affected by the difference In their relative 
social stations. He would not have admitted to him- 
self that his love affair had been the ordinary one 
between a gentleman and a peasant girl. He was 
still too clean-hearted a youth to analyse the motive 
forces which had impelled him. He had not yet out- 
grown the chivalry of boyhood, when every girl 
(even one who has been treated with but little respect) 
is more or less a goddess, and when the male betrays 
the female (if the word " betray " is justifiable) under 
the pretence of worshipping at her shrine. He 
sincerely believed he had been influenced by a serious 
passion. But, despite himself, his new life, the war 
talk aboard the ship, the eager anticipation of the 
pomp and panoply of a military life in the field, made 
his heart sing, and muted the dull minor chords of 
recollection, 
aos 
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But with Bina it was different For her the world 
had been brighter of late than she had ever known it 
^.eggie had introduced a new element into her life. 
His frequent interviews with her, the delights of an 
avowed passion, the charm of his wooing (none the 
less delightful because it was at first unconscious), 
had made Hockingham a fairyland to her. And 
when the climax of her life was reached in the larch 
plantation, on the night of the harvest supper, 
existence glowed roseate, and flushed to renewed 
brilliance whenever he whispered his love in her ears 
in that dingy chamber at the top of the outside 
stairway. 

And now he was gone. Her dear delights were 
dead. She had not the acid comfort of renunciation 
to console her. She was forsaken and no more. 
For no one knew better than did she that there was 
no thought of legitimising their love in Regie's 
mind, perhaps if the young fellow had thought of it 
he might have made protestations of lifelong fidelity, 
might have vowed to marry her when he returned 
from Africa. But the dream of passion was so 
idyllic to these two that so conventional and un- 
romantic a topic as marriage had never been 
broached. This was the more natural to Bina because 
Love for Love's sake was no uncommon thing in the 
village. Marriage between the youthful peasants 
often occurred when material facts had killed the 
romance of early love. But it was as yet too soon 
for Bina to look on her love episode with Reggie in a 
matter-of-fact, common-sense manner. She bewailed 
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his absence silently, and nursed her sorrow secretly. 
But she could not help showing that she was de- 
pressed. She lost much of her buoyant jollity, and 
she vrent about her housework brooding, and rarely 
singing the rustic ballads which she had formerly 
loved. 

It had comforted her to write the letter to George 
asking him to watch over Reggie. It did not occur 
to her for an instant that she was guilty of an act of 
treachery in writing it She yearned over her absent 
lover with an affection that had something maternal 
in it Despite the superiority of the man in the eyes 
of the world Bina had been wont to fondle him, to 
pet him, to coax him as '' her boy," when once he had 
given her the right to regard him as her lover. She 
had the bland hardihood to think exceptionally 
kindly of George when she remembered that his 
experience might be of use to the young squire. 

During the weeks which intervened between 
Reggie's departure from Hockingham and the re- 
ceipt of the news of the battle of Dundee, Violet had 
often passed the cottage at Dam's End. Sometimes 
she had caught sight of Bina standing in the front 
strip of garden. Sometimes she had seen nothing of 
the girl. But it seemed to Violet that each time she 
did see her the girl looked more depressed, more 
concentrated in some sorry recollection. The lesson 
of humanity which Violet had learnt in the supper- 
room was not foi^otten. Her heart was more tender 
to the peasants, whom she could not understand. She 
told her mother that she wished to see more of the 
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villagers, and that she was now of an age when doaer 
acquaintance with them could not harm her, and 
Mrs Hogg, who was a feeble, good-tempered sort of 
person, had not the courage to resist her daughter. 
So Violet began to go about in the village, calling 
here and there, where sickness was, or impotent old 
age, and taking little presents of tea or tobacco to 
the old men and women. Daneshire peasants resent 
patronage from anyone but a member of a real old 
county family. But the inherited instincts of the 
feudal times were not yet dead. The Hoggs had 
long been the lords of the parish. It was fitting that 
a scion of their blood should see to her people. A 
nauvum riche or a stranger would very likely have 
had the tea and tobacco thrown at his head. But 
Violet was a daughter of " The House," and if they 
delighted to honour her they were not unwilling to 
accept favours at her hands. 

For long Violet could find no excuse for calling on 
Bina. But she was gaining experience every day, 
and stored it up till such time as it might prove of 
vital importance. 

For Bina's part, she felt more kindly towards the 
young lady since Reggie had been her, Bina's, lover. 
She no longer stared at her without the courtesy of a 
recognition. The mere fact that Violet was Reggie's 
sister inclined Bina's heart in her favour. 

The two girls were drawing nearer to each other 
without the help of speech. Although old Gunner 
(busy in poaching the marsh partridges now that the 
young squire had gone) was away from home too 
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much to observe any change in Bina's demeanour^ 
and although brother Tom (who was away *'one* 
journey trips/* mowing reeds along the rands of the 
Saelig from morning to night) saw nothing strange 
in his sister, Violet noticed the difference. Violet 
first saw that the girl was getting thinner, and more 
delicate in feature ; that she had lost some of her 
colour, and that there was a new pleading expression 
in her eyes in place of their former bold challenge. 
Perhaps other village women might have noticed a 
change, but Bina had never associated on intimate 
terms with the other girls of the parish. She partly 
despised them because she felt herself to be their 
superior, and she was partly shy of them because her 
father and brother bore no very good name. Millie 
Grimstone called in to borrow the mash and cooling 
tubs, the hop sieve, the wilch, and the stirrer one day 
and thought Bina **wom't a-lookin' up ta much." 
But Bina said that she was '* doin' moderate," and a 
Daneshire peasant rarely admits a better state of 
health than is implied by that phrase. Millie shook 
her head and said to herself, '' She's a-worritin* about 
George, I rackon. This hare war'U make har worrit 
somethin' dreflul." 

And she told her husband, Bob, that Gunner's gal 
didn't " look up tew a sight " and she *' rackoned " as 
she was ^'a-worryin' 'cos George wuz a-fightin' the 
Boors." 

One of the chief causes of Bina's ankiety was that 
the village of Hockingham was far too primitive for 
its inhabitants to take any interest in the war. 
o 
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Farmer Back took in The Daneshire News weekly, 
but he was averse from lending the paper, and was not 
communicative of its contents. The Daneshire Daily 
Press and a London Morning arrived by post at the 
Hall and the parsonage. But neither of these was 
available for the people. There was not a newspaper 
shop or agent in the village. Across the dam, at 
Dingleton, The Daneshire Daily Press could be seen 
at the Queen's Head. But it would make a girl 
conspicuous to go thither to look at the paper. She 
might go in for a glass of stout readily enough. 
But to ask to see the paper would render her an 
object of amused interest at once — and Bina was 
shy of her eager anxiety for news. 

It happened that the only men connected with 
Hockingham who were in Natal were Reggie and 
Greorge Buck, and Buck was not a native and was 
only of interest to his sister, Millie, and, to a 
certain extent, partly vicarious, to Bina. Mrs Old- 
boy at the Bushel had a son who was a recniity 
at Gib., and Rabbits Bexfield had a brother who 
was also a recniity at the Rock. But though 
Mrs Oldboy and Rabbits made a lot of martial 
capital out of this Bina did not think that much 
reliance could be placed on news of the war which 
came through Gibraltar. This feeling was not 
shared by many of the villagers, who for the most 
part were entirely ignorant of the whereabouts of 
either Gibraltar or South Africa. But Bina had 
learnt a little from George and a little from Reggie. 

It is a treatise in itself on the efficacy of the 
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national educational curriculum that the marsh folk 
in many of the Daneshire villages thought that there 
was a possibility of the Boers invading this country, 
and were very uneasy at the prospect 

Had it not been that Violet remembered that 
George Buck was brother to Millie Grimstone, Bina 
might have had to wait longer for the first tidings 
which reached her, for Violet knew nothing of the 
love affair between George and Bina, and what little 
the village had guessed about it had been surmise, 
and was only occasionally brought to mind by the 
nods and winks of the postman when he announced 
from time to time that he had delivered another 
letter " from furrin parts ta ole Gunner's gal I He I 
hel he!" 

But Violet thought of Millie when the cable 
brought the news of the battle of Dundee, and the 
gallantry of Sei^eant Buck was described in quite 
a quarter of a column of The Morning Post and (under 
the heading of '' A Local Hero ") in a column and a 
half of The Daneshire Daily Press, and went down to 
the market garden to congratulate her on her brother's 
exploit, and to thank her on behalf of the Hogg 
family. What she was to thank her for she was not 
quite clear, but presumably for having had a brother 
who had distinguished himself by the rescue of the 
son and heir of the squire — a meritorious fact, doubt- 
less, but one for which the market gardener's wife 
could hardly be considered responsible. 

It happened that when Violet knocked at the 
Grimstones' door Bina was in the kitchen at the 
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back, having come round for her brewing tubs and 
apparatus which Millie, in the face of all village 
etiquette, had omitted to return the day after having 
used and cleaned them. 

" Tm right wexed, me dare," Millie was just saying 
in apology to Bina, "right wexed as I shouldn't 
ha' took 'em back tee ye. But Bob ha' been that 
worritin' that I hain't knowed if I wuz on my hid or 
my heels." 

" It doesn't matter a mite, Millie," said Bina. " I 

hain't wanted 'em afore to-day, and Lor'! 

wha'ss that?" 

It was Violet's knock at the front door, which 
told the two village women that either "parson," a 
stranger, or one of " the gentry " applied for admis- 
sion. No peasant would have knocked at the front 
door of a weekday, unless on some formal visit, such 
as an invitation to tea or some other function out of 
the common. 

"Dee yew goo an' and see whew 'tis, theer's a 
dare," said Millie. " I fare that mucky that I bain't 
fit ta be seed afore I ha' had a slosh o' soop an' 
water. Dee yew goo. Theer's a dare. Yew allust 
look up ta the nines, yew dew, though how yew 
fare ta manage it beat me, I'm shore." 

"Oh, I bain't nothin' out o' the common," replied 
Bina, a little wearily. " But I'll go if ye wish it" 

" Say as I sha'n't be a minnut," said Millie, and ran 
into the washhouse to remove some of the Dane- 
shire soil which caked her hands. 

"Why, it's Miss Violet," cried Bina, with more 
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animation than she had been wont to show of late. 
*' Good-momin'y miss. Mrs Grimstone be a-tidyin' 
of herself. She won't be long. Will ye come in an' 
set down ? " 

Violet's eyes were still shining with delight at the 
brave action she had come to speak of. She spoke 
excitedly and eagerly. 

"Thank you," said she. "I will come in. Oh, 
Bina I I have such grand news for Mrs Grimstone." 

" Lor' ! " said Bina, dusting the seat of a chair in 
the "parlour," into which she had ushered Violet, 
with her apron. " May I know what it is ? " 

" Oh yes," cried Violet. " All the world will know. 
It's news from the war." 

Violet saw Bina start and look at her, her lips half 
parted, tremulous with excitement 

" The war ? " asked Bina. 

Her common sense told her that the tidings must 
concern both Reggie and George. Had not R^gie 
been involved why should Violet be so animated ? 
If George had nothing to do with it, why should 
Millie Grimstone be interested ? Oh, why did not the 
young mistress speak ? 

"Yes, yes,^* said Violet, seating herself. "It's 
about her brother and my brother! Her brother, 
George Buck, is a sergeant in the same regiment 
as that to which my brother was gazetted, and he 
has saved my brother's life at the risk of his own. 
They say he will get the Victoria Cross. It was the 
bravest thing done as yet." 

Bina's hand went up to her heart and remained 
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pressed ^^nst her bosom. Had Reg^e been in 
danger then? And she had had no intimation? 
Had not some dream» some warning, come to her to 
let her know ? He could not have been hurt, thank 
God, or Violet would not be in such high spirits. 
Had Geoi^e kept watch over Reggie because of her 
letter? If so, had she not been instrumental in 
saving the life of the man she loved ? Oh, joy ! Oh, 
happy tidings t She could not conceal her eagerness 
to hear more. Her breath came in quick, uneven 
gusts. She panted, and her eyes glowed upon Violet 
with a fire of life which had been lit at the torch of 
the news. 

" Oh, tell me all about it," she cried. " Don't keep 
me waiting. Pray don't ! " 

Violet remembered her suspicion that there was 
something between Reggie and this girL For a 
moment she felt a little revolted. But then the 
greater charity which she had learnt came to her, and 
she spoke kindly. At such a time she could not fed 
out of harmony with anyone, even this village girl 
who loved her brother. 

She hesitated. Should she ask the girl why she 
was so interested? But her feelings of delicacy 
mutinied at the idea. No. If she were to learn aught 
she must let the intelligence come naturally from 
Bina. She must not try to force the girl's confidence 
at such a time. 

Then, in simple but expressive and picturesque 
words she told the story of the rescue. As he spoke 
of the fall of Reggie's charger, of his crash to the 
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earth, of his lying insensible in the midst of the 
enemy, Bina could hardly breathe. She caught at her 
breath in painful and spasmodic gasps. Once she 
murmured, "R^giel Oh, R^giel" and though 
she did not know that she had spoken Violet heard 
the cry and put her own interpretation upon it 

But she was puzzled when, later in the tale, at the 
point where she said that it seemed that G&rge had 
kept a watchful eye on his officer (for an enterprising 
war correspondent had interviewed Reggie before he 
had undergone the fateful interview with the Ser- 
geant at which he learnt that George considered 
himself engaged to Bina) she cried, " Thank God I 
wrote. Thank God I wrote. He's done as I asked 
him." 

This puzzled Violet All during the rest of her 
narration she was endeavouring to understand to what 
letter Bina referred. If she were in love with Reggie 
(and it was really too bad of the naughty boy if he had 
flirted with her I) what did she mean about the letter ? 
Whom had she written to ? What had she asked ? 
Who had done what in compliance with her request ? 
It could not be that she had written to Reggie to 
look after himself. And surely she could not have 
written to George Buck I The whole thing was a 
puzzle to her. 

She had hardly concluded the story when Millie 
came bustling in, still wiping her hands on her apron. 
«Lor', Miss Woilet!'* cried Millie. "I fare right 
ashamed as yew should ha* cotched me like this. But 
I ha' been settin' out a row o' spring cabbages, 'cos 
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Bob hain't got any tew much time just now, what 
wi' the geese, an' th' ole sow farrowin*, a n— " 

** Please don't excuse yourself," cried Violet " I 
have only come to give you some good news of your 
brother. Shall I tell the story again, Bina ? Or will 
you tell Mrs Grimstone ? " 

** Oh, you, please, if that ain't too much trouble," 
said Bina, who was hugging herself, with her arms 
stretched across her bosom, and her right hand clasp- 
ing her left side, her left hand her right side. 

So Violet told the story again, while Rubina tried 
to check the tears of delight which reaction from her 
first feelings of triumph and thankfulness had sent 
to the fringe of her lashes. Millie interrupted mudi 
with "Did yew iver!" "Well, theer!" "Tha'ss 
whooUy a maasterpiece ! " " Brayvoo for George ! " 

At last, in an ecstasy of indiscreet delight, she cried 
to Bina, " Well theer, gal I Yew ote ta think some'at 
on him now! Saved young squire's life! Well, I 
fare that proud I can't hudly hold myself! Why, 
Bina, gal, why doan't ye spake up an' say how proiKl 
ye feel as he should ha' thote sa much on ye! But 
di'n't he saay narthen about it in his larse letter tew 
ye? Di'n't he saay narthen about young squire? 
Yew sly wench ! I rackon yew knowed on it afoor I " 

" There hasn't been time for letters," said Violet, 
wondering who the "he" was, and whom the letters 
referred to were from. It seemed as if it were Geofge 
Buck to whom Millie referred as thinking so much of 
Bina, and as though it were George's letters she meant 
If so, then she must have misinterpreted Bina's agita- 
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tion at first hearing the news. And yet she did not 
think she had done so. She could not shake off her 
impression that it was Reggie in whom Bina was 
principally interested. 

Bina looked up at Millie angrily. " I don't know 
what you're a-talkin' about/' she said angrily. ** George 
was the right sort, but he wom't nothin' pertickler to 
me. O' course you ought to be proud on him. But 
he never thote no more o' me than he did o' any other 
gal." 

For a few seconds Millie was so indignant that she 
went nigh to speaking out plainly. She was sure that 
the letters from " furrin " parts (about which the post- 
man had spoken so much) must have come from 
George. But she remembered that when George had 
spoken to her of Bina he had made her promise to 
keep her tongue between her teeth and she thought 
that he might have some reason for leaving himself a 
loophole of escape in case he should weary of the love 
which he had confessed to her the last morning of 
his stay at Hockingham. She might have sacrificed 
Bina to the spite she felt at the moment but she 
would not do aught to harm her brother. 

" Oh, well," she said, " I only thought he seemed 
to like ye, and I'm shore that ote ta deelaight any 
wench to ha' been friendly along o' him. Yew didn't 
waant ta be soo short waisted, Bina, bor. Lor' I 
wheer's the harm in a bit o' fun. I didn't want ta 
put the grin on tew ye." 

The little squabble puzzled Violet more than ever. 
At first Millie had strengthened her first impression. 
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Then, for no reason which she could ftithom, the 
hero's sister pretended that she meant nothing. 

Violet saw that she would learn no more, and 
do no good by remaining longer, so shaking hands 
heartily with Millie, and complimenting her warmly 
on her brother (" He's sure to be promoted, and 
very likely he'll get his commission given him," she 
said), she turned to go. She saw Bina looking a little 
ruefully at her. She had not offered to shake hands 
with her. But impulsively she held out her hand to 
the girl, and was astonished at the warmth of the 
clasp round her fingers. There was the very pulse of 
affection in the grip. Why, what was she to this girl ? 

Bina could scarce have answered this question 
herself. But to shake hands with Violet, Reggie's 
sister, gave her a sense of propinquity to Reggie 
himself. The sympathy in her heart made itself 
sensed by Violet. Without thinking she said to the 
girl as she walked out into the village street, ** I've 
never seen your cottage, Bina. May I call some 
morning or afternoon ? " 

Again she wondered at herself. What was there 
in this girl which attracted her? She could not 
resist the feeling of warm sympathy which the hand- 
clasp had communicated to her. Well, impulse was 
often divine. 

*'Oh, that would be somethin' kind of ye. Miss 
Violet," cried Bina. " Any time you'll be as welcome 
as a spring shower ta the mash." 

Violet promised to call soon, and went on her 
way towards the Hall. 
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Then Bina returned into Millie's cottage for the 
brewing things. 

If Bina had given Millie an opening there would 
have been some sparring. But the girl did not 
allude to what had passed beyond expressing her 
admiration for George's bravery, and her sympathy 
with the pride which Millie must feel, so the latter 
thought it best to keep to her policy of silence. 
George would be best pleased with that 

Together the two 'women hoisted the mash and 
cooling tubs upon the wheelbarrow which Bina had 
brought with her, laid the sieve, wilch, and stirrer on 
the top, and '^scrowged" the barrow through the 
gate. 

Then Bina took the handles and trundled it off 
homewards. 

Millie popped her apron over her head and ran 
eagerly towards the Bushel o' Malt, whither the men 
from the land were now making their way for their 
dinner beer. 

There she was in her glory for the next hour, and 
consumed more free glasses of porter than she had 
been able to obtain for a long time. ** Larse time," 
she reflected, " as I got the chanst o' so much stout 
wuz at young squire's harvest supper, 
agin it's 'ecos o' him. Bless his heart ! " 
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CHAPTER XVIII 

THE VILLAGERS ON THE WAR 

The exhilaration which came to Violet and Bina 
after the news of Dundee was speedily neutralised 
by the meagre report which followed the more im- 
portant account of the battles of Elandslaagte and 
Tinta Inyoni to the effect that, in what was little 
more than an affair of outposts, Reggie and George 
had both been wounded. That was reported in the 
London morning paper which the squire took, and 
had its effect on so much of the drama of Bina's life 
as was being enacted in the village. Then, while the 
details of the affair and the gravity of the wounds 
of the Lieutenant and the Sergeant were yet unknown, 
Ladysmith was isolated, the wires cut, and those at 
home who had been shocked by scanty particulars 
of tragedy to loved ones shut up in the besi^ied 
town were left to eat their hearts out in ignorance 
or uncertainty. 

The circumstances had their due effect on the 
mutual relations between Violet and Bina. But it 
was not till the disasters of Buller's force had hegon 
to throw their black shadow over such parts of 
England as were sufficiently civilised to appreciate 
them that Bina's situation assumed an acute stage. 

ato 
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Apart from the family at the hall, Bina and Millie 
Grimstone (and Millie was rather upheld by the im- 
portance of having a brother at the heart of the war 
than disturbed by anxiety for his life), the peasant 
inhabitants of Hockingham pursued their usual 
routine without troubling overmuch concerning the 
fate of their fellow-countrymen in NataL It was 
only when Farmer Back had wagged his head 
solemnly in a swede field, and muttered that such- 
and-such a number had been killed according to 
his weekly local paper, that conversation often turned 
upon the war when the evening village parliament 
assembled for its nightly sitting at the Bushel o' Malt. 

This admirable house of call was kept by '' BufTy " 
Oldboy, a huge body of a man with a figure and 
countenance which threatened apoplexy at every 
instant of his life, and his wife, Martha, a handsome, 
buxom woman of forty. A family of eight were 
alive (five having died previous to the commence- 
ment of this story), but only the youngest boy, a 
child of seven, and Florence, a girl of sixteen, were 
at home. The others were all "out," at service or 
elsewhere. Martha Oldboy was one of the '' scholards" 
of the village, and could read print aloud without 
making more mistakes than one in every three words 
read. Her great rival for literary supremacy in the 
village was Susan Bexfield, the mother of Rabbits, the 
labourer who has been mentioned before as having 
cast envious eyes on Bina. Susan Bexfield claimed to 
have seen better days, though she had borne little 
away from them if this were so. And she resented 
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Martha Oldboy's claims to be the best woman 
reader in the village, and there were occasional 
vigorous controversies between the two. 

On the Saturday night after the news of the battle 
of Colenso had found its way into Farmer Back's 
local weekly there was a goodly assembly within the 
arms of the wooden screen which stretched out on 
each side of the great fireplace in the kitchen of the 
Bushel o' Malt. Within this cosy embrace, on the 
settle bench which ran along the screen, and on the 
rout seat under the window looking into the street 
(but screened from the gaze of those outside by a 
heavy wooden shutter which was always bolted 
securely as soon as the paraffin lamps were lit in- 
side), were seated Rabbits and his mother Susan Bex- 
field, Bob Grimstone, Tom Reeve, Gilbert Heron from 
Frogsthorpe, Jack Pope, the handy man of the inn 
and the famous accordion performer, Sam Thaxter, 
Farmer Back's shepherd and his wife, Ethel ; while 
old Gunner and the landlord occupied two elbow 
oaken chairs, placed one on each side of the stove. 
Martha Oldboy was here, there, and everywhere, as 
business required. 

A mighty fire of coke and green ash (that most 
delightful fuel) glowed red between the bars, and 
sent the pleasant sound of crackling and the still 
pleasanter smell of burning wood through the kitchen. 
The oil lamp fell on the red blind which hung within 
the great window shutter and cast a ruby glow of 
comfort Every man had his clay drawing well, 
every man had his mug, and every woman her glass. 
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There had been little speech as yet ; for the last 
comers, the Thaxters, had not been in the kitchen 
more than ten minutes. 

At length Sam Thaxter spat reflectively into the 
fire, and listened to the resulting sizzle with a look 
of pleased interest on his heavy countenance. 

" Ah ! " said he, very slowly and with an air of 
great importance. ''They dew say as they ha' 
whooUy been a-knockin' on *em oover." 

Bufiy lifted his huge expanse of rubicund face and 
nodded slowly at his customer. 

"Ah!" said he. 

" Wha, drat the man ! " cried out Martha Oldboy. 
•* Whew ha* been a-knockin' whew oover ? Doan't ye 
know as I ha' gart a son out at Geebrarlter and I fare 
somethin' narvous about him. Spit it out, can't ye ? " 

Sam blew a stupendous pufl* from his clay. Then 
he rose from his seat and went to the fireplace. 
Hanging from a nail over the stove were two or three 
tin utensils, two of which were funnel shaped, and 
another in the form of a man's shoe. This last Sam 
took down, and into the open top poured the beer 
from his mug so that it ran down into the toe part 
of the shoe. 

" I rackon tha'ss cold enow ta hot the bare," said he, 
thrusting the toe deep into the red glow of the fire. 
He returned to his seat with the utmost deliberation, 
only to return more rapidly to the fire to save his beer 
from boiling over. He removed the " boot " (as the 
utensil is locally called) and creamed the frothing, 
fragrant liquid into bis mug. Then he again re- 
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turned to his seat, which he resumed in silence. A 
deep, low chuckle was the only sound from human 
throat which had been heard during his opera- 
tions. 

" I ha' bu'nt myself I " he cried, after a swig at the 
boiling beer. 

" An' sarve yew right, bor," cried Martha Oldboy, 
shaking her buxom sides till her wholesome round 
face glowed with heat and mirth. "Now will ye 
spake up an' tall us wha'ss all this yew're a-mardlin' 
about ? Whew's been a-knockin' oover whew ? " 

Sam thoughtfully drew the back of his hand across 
his mouth, then he protruded his tongue and hissed 
upon it to cool it. 

** Tha'ss our chaps," he said at last 

"Wha, yew iggerant fule man?" cried Martha, 
by this time exasperated. "What hev our chaps 
been up tew ? Have they been a-knockin' oover them 
Boors or hev they been gittin' 'emselves knocked 
oover ? " 

Sam removed his pipe from his mouth and said 
solemnly, " My guv'nor tode me to-daay as they ha' 
kilt pratty nigh a thousand o' our min. Ah f knocked 
oover like soo many rarbuts ! " 

" What ? Did them 'uns git all the spoort ? " said 
old Gunner. 

" What an' if they did ? " asked GUbert Heron, the 
youngest man present "Sarve our chaps right, I 
say. What right ha' they got to goo a-tresparsin 
oover t'other chaps' land? How should we like it 
if they wuz ta come hare ? " 
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« Lor*, Gil ! " cried Mrs Thaxter, « yew doan't think 
as they may come hare I " 

« I don't see why they shou'n't," said Gilbert « Dec 
yew. Gunner ? " 

" Noo," said old Gunner. " Nor yit I doan't care I 
They 'oun't goo for ta hu't a pore old chap like 
me!" 

" Wha, lor' I " cried Mrs Bexfield. " Yew dew talk 
a pack o' nonsense! O' course they can't come 
cover here I They hain't got noo ships." 

"Wha'ss ta prewent their a-takin' some o' what 
we ha' sent oover theer?" asked Gilbert. "I 
shou'n't be sapparised a mite ta see 'em come a- 
marching oover the mash. Tha'ss all very well for 
yew ta say as they 'oun't hu't yew, Gunner. What 
an' if our chaps made yew fight, bor ? How'd ye like 
that ? Yew might git a bullet in yar " 

"Lor' I" said Gunner. "I niver thote o' that 
But I rackon they'd use up yew young 'uns fust" 

" But why did us want ta goo oover a-tresparsin' ? " 
again asked Gilbert "We hadn't got no right 
theer!" 

" Ah I " said Sam Thaxter. " That dew appare as 
if theer might be a some'at in that ? " 

"Well, that was like this," began Mrs Bexfield, 
simpering. "Ye see old Krugger he sent an im- 
pident memorandum ta the Queen, an' o' course she 
couldn't put up wi' that from him I " 

"But look yew hare, Mrs Bexfield," objected Gilbert, 
"suppoose iverybardy what yew got yar tongue 
on tew wuz ta jam all oover yar bit o' garden, how'd 
p 
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ye like that ? That doan't seem right ta me as 'cos 
he gave Queen Wictoriay some o' his Up she should 
send all her min a-tresparsin\" 

"That wom't all,bor/' said Jack Pope, who had 
heard the Herrin^^ven market people discussing 
the situation in the stable. ** Our gov^ment knowed 
as the Boors had a sight o' gold saved up an' they 
thote as they could dew wi't If ta hadn't ha' been 
for that they'd niver ha' let th' ole laady make sech 
a stir about it Not them I They rackoned as theyM 
fill theer parkuts out o' the Boors' banks ! He I he ! 
An' quite right tew ta look arter the brass, say I. I 
wish I could git my fingers inta a heap o' Boors' 
sarvrinst Pd graise 'em ta hoold all they could! 
He! he! he! 

Gunner shook hid head approvingly, " tha'ss sense, 
that is," said he to Gilbert ** An* yew doan't want 
to forgit it, bor." 

"Well, that wasn't azackly like that, te-he!" 
sniggered Mrs Bexfield. " Not ta say azackly. I 
wuz a-readin' in the paaper " (it must be remembered 
that in peasant language " the paaper " covers every 
species of news journal, just as " a book *' comprises 
all magazines and some journals), "as there wuz 
somethin' about the wootin'." 

" Lor*, Susan Bexfield,'' cried Martha Oldboy, with 
a snifi*, " yew think yew're the oon'y one as can read 
the paaper. Why I can read twist so well as yem 
any day. Theer hain't a week pass but I right injy 
lookin' at them ulsterated paapers with the gays" 
(pictures) " in 'em." 
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She reached her hand into a cupboard which was 
let into a recess in the wall on the inner side of the 
fireplace, and produced two or three back numbers of 
Simrey^s lUustratedy a production which had a great 
vopjtt in the Daneshire villages at the time of the war 
by reason that its illustrations were more vivid and 
intelligible than its letterpress, and the rustic can 
be easiest appealed to by what he calls ''gays/' 

"Look a hare!" cried Martha triumphantly, 
** rU read agin yew any day." 

"But whew's ta be judge?" asked old Gunner, 
thoughtfully. "I 'ouldn't take on that job for a 
shillun. That Wouldn't !" 

"Horl hor! hor!" rumbled the landlord and 
Rabbits Bexfield. " And yew'd be in the right not 
tew, Gunner bor. That doan't dew ta interfare when 
the women git theirselves a-gooin'." 

Mrs Bexfield, a prim little woman who always wore 
seedy black and no apron, to show that she considered 
herself to be one of the ^lite of the village, if not 
quite on a par with the Hoggs, shook her black stuff 
frock. " But I did ought ta know somethin' about 
it," die said. "You forgit, Mrs Oldboy, that I hev a 
son at Gibraltar." 

"Soo have I an' all," said Martha. "An' yew 
doaa't want ta foi^it it" 

" I heard from my son this wery momin^" said 
Mrs Bexfield, producing a letter from her pocket 
" He say as he ha' heard the guns at Ladysmith 
right pLain and they've been a^firin' somethin' 
terrific" 
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"Theerl" cried Thaxtcr. "What did I tall ye? 
Ah ! They've been a-knockin' our chaps oover 
tarruble! tamiblel" 

*' Ladysmith ! Wha, tha'ss wheer the young squire 
be, hain't it ? " asked Gunner. " Ah ! an' George Buck 
an' all. Hev ye heard anythin' moor from Geoi^e, 
Bob ? " he asked Bob Grimstone. 

^ Yew waant to ax, Bina, bor," said Mrs Oldboy, 
with a grin. '' But Snuffy postman ha' tode me as he 
ha'en't brote har no letters from furrin parts o* 
late." 

"Dee yew lave my darter aloan, if yew please, 
Martha," said Gunner. "She doan't worrit yew 
about Brassy Farman, dew she? Then dee 3rew 
let her aloan." 

" Wha, doan't ye be sa sharp, bor, else yew'U cut 
yarself," said Mrs Oldboy, a little ruffled, for there 
was too much truth in the growing scandal concerning 
her and Brassy to enable her to feel easy at the 
matter being mentioned before her husband "I 
di'n't mean no harm." 

" I hain't heerd o' narthen not since Miss Woilet 
sk€iw ^ us the letter as young squire writ hoam about 
George a-savin' his life. Ah! Something thankful 
they are ta George, I can tell ye," said Bob, feeling 
that some of his brother-in-law^s glory was reflected 
upon him. 

^Nor yit hain't noobardy as I knows on," said 
Gunner. 

(From this it may be assumed that Bina had kept 

^ To rhyme with flew.— J. B. 
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quiet about the letter from George which had been 
sent off with that of Reggie to his sister, and that 
the postman had been more discreet than was his 
wont But the latter assumption would unfortunately 
be incorrect, the fact being that Snuffy had been 
taking his yearly holiday when the letter arrived, 
and his substitute, not being a native of Hockingham, 
had not the same temptation to commit the breach 
of faith which Snuffy committed each day of 
his duty.) 

*<Ahl" said Gilbert, ''if they wuz all like them 
tew I rackon our chaps would Istand a better chance. 
But just look at a lot on 'em I What they want ta 
dew is ta send 'em down hare to be larnt the ways 
o' us mash folk. Dee yew think now as I should 
iver goo inta the hall coverts onless Vd made sartin 
as theer wom't noo keepers theer fust? Yit them 
fules out in Africay are allust gitting ambushed or 
someat, though I doan't azackly know what kind o' 
bush it is that them Boors hide behind. Dee yew 
know what an ' am bush ' be, Gunner ? " 

" Niver heerd on it," said Gunner. " I rackon tha's 
one o' them curious furrin shrubs." 

"Te-hel te-he!" giggled Mrs Bexfidd, "you 
are all wrong, my good people. 'Ambush' means 
to take a body by surprise. Tha'ss what that 
mean." 

"Then why can't they put it plain?" said Gilbert 
" I read it out in the paper oover at the Queen's 
Hid as a body o' min had been ambushed by Boors 
in hidin'. Why cou'n't they call it sapparised ? " 
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*< Ah I " granted okl Gunner, *" there hain't a sight 
o' good in them papers. I doan't see as they I'am 
yew anythin' moor 'an I know, an' I can't read nor 
write an' doan't want tew." 

<*That hain't narthen ta dew wi't," persisted 
Gilbert, whose second pint of heer invariably made 
him quarrelsome. ''What I say is, let 'em come 
down hare an' I'am how ta stalk an ole hare, or how 
ta stand agin the hidge ta watch for hompie cm* duck. 
Let 'em come an' crawl on theer bellies oover the 
mash arter a parcel o' golden plover in the middle 
of the mash an' git within' shot 'thout bein' seed. 
Then let 'em Tarn ta hode theer guns straight an' 
they might hev a chanst Wha, that theer cunnel 
as come ta Frogsthorpe Hall ta hire the shutin' tew 
year agoo cou'nt hit an ole crow. He paid me a 
shillin a-head for killin' his phasants for him. Ah ! 
an' I got a tidy nice few for myself an' all tew I 
He! he! he!" 

Just at this point some noisy feet came clattering 
in the draw-up outside, and a loud harsh voice bq^an 
to shout as soon as ever its owner was in the passage 
leading to the kitchen. 

"Co, bors! Co, bors! Git us a pint o' ole bare! 
I'm half kilt wi' the cold. I tell ye tha'ss parrishin' 
along the wall." 

It was Nc^gin, the village policeman, who had 
hurried from his beat on the wall of the River Saelig 
to warm himself with a pint of *' old " after facing a 
biting east wind over the marshes. 

He came in, a great Uusterii^ man of six feet, 
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broad in proportion, with a grey-black moustache 
and a red coarse face. He had gone into his cottage 
hard by and changed bis police coat for an old great- 
coat His collarless thick flannel shirt showed above 
the coat 

Gilbert sank quietly into the comer. He had had 
unpleasant questions put to him by Noggin; but 
the others knew that so long as he could get a pint 
of mild beer out of anyone he would leave them 
alone. Gilbert, coming from Frogsthorpe, six or 
seven miles away, did not know the representative 
of law and order so well as those who lived in his 
immediate neighbourhood. His discussion was over 
for the night and presently he started off homeward 
after a " good-night, all." 

Noggin hotted his beer and drank it off. "Fill 
*em up, Martha," cried Gunner, who found it best 
to be on good terms with the policeman. " Fill 'em 
up. Hare's tee ye Noggin, bor." 

" Here ye be I " cried Martha triumphantly. " Now 
then, Susan Bexfield, shall me an' yew bev our match 
a-readin' ? Mister Noggin 'ill judge, oan't ye ? " 

** I hain't gart the time," said Noggin, not hav- 
ing the slightest intention of acting as Paris to two 
women of such vigorous opinions as Martha Oldboy 
and Susan Bexfield. '' I ralely can't speer the time. 
I ha' gart ta see ta the dorg licences as I hear hain't 
been took out Theer's tew as I know on as ha' kep' 
dorgs iver since July an' hain't took out theer papers.'' 

" Yew want ta be shore they hain't dummy dorgs. 
Nog," said Gunner, with a chuckle. 
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" Ah, yew ole rascal/' cried Noggin, " you did the 
revnew prarper that time ; but that wom't me." 

"What wuz that?" asked Bob. "I hain't heerd 
o' that" 

" That wuz when yew wuz a-warkin' on the line," 
said Gunner, " afore ye married an' took yar cottage. 
He! he! he!" 

" Well, I'll be a-gooin'," said Noggin, who thought 
that it might harm his dignity if he stayed to hear 
the story, which he already knew by heart 

He was of pure Daneshire blood, and, apart from 
the ability to read and write, was very nearly as 
illiterate as any of the old men of the village. But 
he watched his dignity as constable with an eager 
eye when he was sober, as he was that night This 
was not often, so that he had to be all the more 
careful when it occurred. 

Old Gunner knocked his pipe out, refilled it, and 
began his tale. 
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CHAPTER XIX 

GUNNER'S YARN 

''That wuz when that new chap Jenkinson fast 
come to St-Mary's-on-the-Fen," said Gunner, "and 
come a-ridin' hareabouts on his bicycle which didn't 
make no n'ise. I'd give up my level o' mash that 
yare, but I ha'n't took out no licence for ole Roover, 
which I ote tew ha' doned seein' as he wom't a 
stockman's dorg noo longer 'an when I had the 
level. Soo Jenkinson he come a-ridin' up ta me 
as I set in front o' my cottage, an' he axed me for 
my licence. O' coorse, I hadn't got none, an' al- 
though I asplained ta him as I'd oony jest give 
up the level he pulled me an' got me fined twenty 
shillun and the licence an' all. Costs come ta seven 
an' six, so that blarmed chap cost me thutty-five 
shillun. I made up my mind as I'd git even wi' 
him; but afoor I could dew anything pore old 
Roover up an' died. That made me as mad as a 
fly-stung bullock an' all the more eagerer to take 
it out o' Master Jenkinson, blust him I " 

The old man raised his mug and took a deep and 
satisfying swig before he resumed. Throughout the 
narration there was a wry smile of intense humorous 
enjoyment about his mouth, and his eyes twinkled 
mischievously. 
233 
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*'Theer wuz a gre't show up in Lunnon that 
winter," said he, " up at the Aggeiicultooral Hall, an' 
squire he sent me up ta look arter his gre't red bull 
Well, while I wuz theer I happened on a someat as I 
thote might give us a bit o' fun wi' Jenkinson, an' 
I bote it an' brote it hooam wi' me. 

" Nex* March, one bewtiful shiny momin', the fust 
rale breath o' spring, I sot in the front of the cottage 
a-smookin' o' my pipe, when I heerd a bell tinklin' in 
the rood round the coamer, an' I say ta myself, ' Hare 
come ole Jenks I ' I wuz all riddy for hun an' had 
been that month past Jenks wuz as fat as a 
Christmas peeg, an' he come a-ridin' up a-puffin' an' 
a-blowin' like a boss just took from grass. He give a 
look in as he come a-ridin' past ^ Aha I ' he say, 
* theer's yar dorg then I ' An sure enow he see a 
liver-coloured spannel a-layin' inside the door, a 
w^gin' of his tail moost friendly like. 

'' ' I ha' had a letter about yew/ he say. 

" * What ? ' I say. * Consamin' <^ Gunner ? ' 

'^ ' Ah ! ' he say. ' I heerd as yew had a doig as' 
hadn't gart no licence.' 

" * Le'ss hev a look,' I say. 

'*Soo he took an' sheew me the letter, an' Ais 
wuz what wuz wroot, for though I can't read I 
knowed well enow what wuz in't for I had paid 
Hoppety Sam, the clerk, t'reepence for a-writin' on 
it, an' I poosted it myself, without no stamp. He I 
he! he! That must ha' cost Maaster Jenks tiKK 
pence! 

"'Sir,' the letter say, 'this is to inform yew as 
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Gunner Reeve hev gart a dorg but hain't gart no 
licence. From a friend.' He! he! hei 

"'Weil/ I say, arter I'd made as if I read the 
letter. 'What o' this?' 

" * Oh, nothin',' he say, sneerin' like. * But I'll jest 
ax yew if that theer's yar dorg.' 

" ' He's my dorg right enow,' I say. ' Bain't he 
a bewty. Did ye want ta buy a dorg, maaster ? ' 

" At that he fared some savage, an' he louped on 
his bike agin, an' said 'Yew*!! hare moor o' this. 
This is the second time an' I shall press for the 
extreme penalty.' 

'* 'Good-bye, ole fat-an-puffy,' I say, laughing at him. 
' Mind an' doan't forgit. I'm allust glad ta hare from 
yew.' 

*• He rood off that mad that he felled right oover a 
heap o' sharp flints as wuz left at the coamer for the 
roods, an' while I pratty nigh bust myself a-laughin' 
he cussed an' swoor till yew'd hudly believe as a man 
in Government emply 'ould ha' doned it I 

'* Sure enow ole Nog come sune arter. ' Gunner,' 
he saay. ' Ye ole fule, yew've been an' copped it 
agin. I ha' gart ta sarve this on ye. Why doan't 
yew take out a licence for yar dorg ? ' 

" ' Cos I likes ta hev a h'arin along o' the magis- 
trates,' I saay. ' I wuz allust one for yamin' wi' the 
gentry.' 

" ' Yew're whoolly a rum egg,' he say. ' But how- 
somedever ta bain't noo bizness o' mine escep' ta 
hand yew this hare. Wensdy week at Chetbridge, 
bor. Ten in the momin'.' 
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" * Right; I say. • Yew^ll see me theer* 

"Well, I sot an' laughed for a bit Then I come 
down hare ta the Bushel an' see ole Buffy and a few 
moor on 'em an' tode 'em my idee. An' tha'ss a fack, 
an' I hain't a-tallin' yew noo lies nayther, but yew 
could ha' heerd us uns a-roarin' fit ta bust half way 
acrost the dam. When the Wensdy come theer woz 
quite a little party as stutted from hare ta Chet- 
bridge. Buffy hare come wf his ole poona, an' 
Martha. Noo, I'm wrong. Martha cou'n't come. 
She wuz in the straw wi' har last darter.' ** 

" He ! he! Tha'ss right," said Martha. 

" But anyways," continued Gunner, " the coort wuz 
chock full o' folk from Hockinliam. Why theer wuz 
some as took a day from the land as hadn't done it 
since Rush wuz hanged at Narwich Castle I Theer 
wuz tew or free min brote up afoor me. Then some 
gennleman called out* Queen warsus Reeve. Rewenoo 
case.' I up an' say * Hare I be.' Now, all in ye know 
as moost o' them magistrates at Chetbridge be game- 
presarvin' warmin' — not as I ote ta cuss 'em for 
r'aring buds for me ta kill — an' they wuz dead on 
dorgs an' guns. I had my gun licence an' that didn't 
make 'em love me. Ole Nog he shoved me inta a 
kind o' lewse box. I had a ped unner my arm as I 
had brote down from Lunnon wi' someat in it * Pat 
that thing down,' say one o' the magistrates. Soo I 
put it on the floor o' the lewse box. Ole Jenks he 
up an' tole how he see a dorg at my cottage an' how 
I hadn't gom for to deny as 'twuz my dorg. Then 
the gennleman what had called out my name fust he 
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got up an' say ' Hode yew hud. He hain't pleaded.' 
* Nor yit I baia't a-gooin' ta plead,' I saay, * seein' 
as all I ax is fair play and justice.' 

*** What d'ye mane?' axed the man in the middle 
o' the mi^trates. * Be yew guilty or not guilty ? ' 

" • Why,' I say, ' hain't I jest said as I wom't guilty.' 

***Wery well, then,' he say, *we must hare the 
rewenew orficer agin.' Soo Jenks he up an' tode his 
tale oover agin, an' wound up by sayin', ' this is the 
second time.' But they shut him up an' said he must 
wait till I wuz found guilty or not 

** ' Hev yew anythin' ta say,' asks the man in the 
middle o' the magistrates — the cheerman, I think 
they called him. 

"' Ah I ' I say. * I rackon I hev.' 

^I hefted up the ped I'd put on the floor an' 
oopened it I lifted out the liver-coloured spannel, 
an' held him in my arms. He wagged his tail a rum 
un. * Is this hare the dorg as yew see ? ' I axed Jenks. 

*' * I believe as it be,' he saay. 

^ ' What has this got to do with the case ? ' asked 
the cheerman. ' This is only impidence.' 

" ' D'ye see him wag his tail ? ' I ax, and the cheer- 
man he began to get as nigh cussin' as he dust bein' 
wheer he wuz. ' Wait yew a min't while I wind 
him up,' I saay, 'an' yew shall hare him bark.' 
Woughl woughl that went, an' I bust out a- 
laughin' an' soo did ivery man jack as had come 
along o' me from Hockin'ham. 

^ ' This is disgustin',' saay the cheerman. ' Forty 
sfaillun or a month.' 
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"'Hare, wait yew a min't,' I say. 'That theer 
ole fiat an' puffy Jenks or whativer he call hts- 
self • 

^ Jenks be got red as a tarkey cock an' began ta 
sputter, an' the cfaeerman said, 'Taake the man 
away.' But ole Nog, who wuz a-stannin' cloose, 
b^un ta see what the game wuz, an' he hid his 
mouth ahind his hand. 

" * Wait yew a min't,' I saay agin, * He ha' swoor 
as this is the dorg he see, an' I'll sweer as it's die 
oony dorg as I ha' gart since pore ole Roover dkd 
as yew pulled me for afoor. Now this hare's a 
dummy doi^ what I bote in Lunnon. He wag his 
tail an' bark when yew wind him up and pinch his 
belly. But he's oony stuffed. If ye playse, gennle- 
men,' I axed, innercent-like, 'I didn't know as I 
wanted a licence for him. I dew love a dorg, but I 
cou'n't afford a licence soo I bote this up in Lunnon 
larse winter, an' yew'd niver believe what company 
he is ta me.' 

" But by this time iverybardy in the coort, save an' 
ascept Jenks an' the cheerman, whew fared fit ta bust, 
wuz a-roarin' an' a-jumpin' about wi' laughin'. 

^ ' Discharged, oh, discharged,' bellowed the cheer- 
man. ' Not as I di'n't ote ta fine yew for contempt 
o' coort' But hare the gennleman what had called 
out my name fust got up an' whispered ta him, and 
I believe as them coorts can't fine for that Any- 
ways I stutted off hooam, an' the larse thing as I 
heerd wuz the cheerman givin' ole Jenks a taste o' 
his tongue, a rum un. Jenks he got the push sane 
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arter. He! he! hei That wuz whooUy a master- 
piece that wuz," 

The happy company in the inn kitchen laughed 
and applauded, and as it was just on ten some rose 
to go. 

But Rabbits Bexfield, who had been absorbed in 
thought even to the exclusion of appreciation of 
Gunner's yam, suddenly spoke up. "I see," said 
he, ** what young Gil meant about our min tresparsin' 
in the Boors' land. He think as arter ole Krugger in- 
sulted the Queen, she ote tew ha' lawed him." 

But this was too much even for the Hockingham 
feeble sense of patriotism, and, seizing his accordion 
from the chimney-piece, Jack Pope struck up " God 
save the Queen," and to a hearty if discordant and 
inaccurate rendering of the national anthem, the 
party dispersed, and Martha Oldboy began to shut 
up the house. 

Before she followed her husband upstairs to bed 
she found time to slip round to the back where 
Brassy Farman was awaiting her. She gave him a 
pint and a kiss, and whispering, that she would try to 
see him soon, she locked the last door and went up. 
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CHAPTER XX 

MISTRESS AND SISTER 

The letters written by Reggie and George after 
the battle of Dundee reached Hockingham early in 
December. By that time the Hc^gs and Bina had 
grown used to the further anxiety caused by the 
cabled account of the encounter of Captain Strace/s 
troop of Scarlet Lancers with the enemy under the 
hills of Rietfontein. But the receipt of the letters 
rendered the anxiety the more poignant It was as 
though they had been written by dead hands— as 
though they brought a message from the dead. 
While Bina rejoiced to learn from Geoi^'s letter 
that she had been partly instrumental in the rescue 
of the young squire her conscience pricked her for 
having appealed to one lover to take care of the 
other. But Bina's conscience was not highly 
developed. Like most primitive women she worried 
little about her ''soul." There was none of that 
selfish eagerness to save one's soul at all costs abont 
Bina. She was too noble, too stout-hearted a womao 
for all her faults, to set her visionary " soul " before 
the practicalities of life. She would have had do 
sympathy with anyone who sacrificed the whde 
world to save his own soul. It would have been a 

S40 
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piece of incredible, unintelligible stupidity, of pre- 
posterous selfishness and short sight in her opinion. 
Perhaps it is as well for the world that there are still 
some folk left in it who are not taken up entirely 
with the salvage of so worthless a thing as the soul 
of the majority of them must be. It always seems 
doubtful to me whether the people who talk so much 
about their souls, who are so greatly exercised about 
saving them, are not something like the old definition 
of a company — a creature without a body to be 
kicked or a soul to be damned. For in most cases 
there is no virility in them to make their hulks 
worthy of the name of body, and the existence of 
any essence so refined as a soul must be (if it exists) 
is surely impossible in their sorry carcases. 

So Bina, feeling the prick of her conscience, bade 
it lie down and go to kennel, and proceeded on her 
own healthy human way untroubled by the vain 
imaginings of theological schoolmen. 

She had indeed something else to think about. 
For she could not any longer disguise from herself 
that her love episode with Reggie would bear its 
natural fruit if Nature were permitted to have her 
uninterrupted way. She felt no shame because of 
this. Rs^er did she glow with a premature glory 
of maternity. The life she bore beneath her bosom 
belonged to her and the man she loved. She had 
felt no shame in giving her passion full scope. Why 
should she shrink from the effects of which her love 
had been the cause, her love, and (oh, the joy of re- 
membering it I) the love which Reggie had felt for her. 
Q 
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But despite the romanticism of love Bina*s experi- 
ences had tended to make her practical. Should she 
bear a child to Reggie what would George think ? If 
Reggie survived his wounds, perhaps he would come 
back to her — ^though she did not build on that to any 
g^eat extent — ^but suppose Reggie died and George 
survived ? What would be her position then ? Even 
suppose Reggie lived how would he feel when he learnt 
(as learn he would) that he had been the lover of the 
woman whom the man who saved his life meant to 
marry. Even Hockingham public opinion could 
scarce approve of that And would not Reggie resent 
the position into which she had thrust him? She 
need only have told the young fellow that she was 
engaged to George to have checked him from what 
happened. And yet was that correct ? Would any- 
thing have checked him or her that night in the larch 
plantation. She sighed and shuddered with the 
delightful pain of recollection as she thought that 
nothing could have made any difference. And yet 
she knew that, despite Reggie's self-deception in think- 
ing, or pretending to himself to think, that he merely 
called at Dam's End Cottage in the first place to 
meet Gunner, he would have ceased his visits, he 
would never have given her the five pounds for a 
frock, had he known that she was *' bespoke ** by the 
Sergeant 

Then again she brought her mind to actualities. 
Suppose R^gie died. (Ah I God ! Her heart stopped 
its beat at the thought, but life is stronger than 
sorrow and it pulsed on again as though there were 
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no such possibility as death for the man she loved.) 
And suppose George came home to her, flushed with 
his fame, glorified by the Victoria Cross,having won his 
commission, favoured by the squire for what he had 
done for Reggie, suppose he came home with all his 
blushing honours thick upon him, home to her, 
to claim her promise, to make her his bride, and 
found that she was a mother ! What then ? She 
knew that he was a precisian, what (had she known 
the word) she would have called a bit of a prude. She 
knew he would not forgive her. He would find out 
that Reggie was the father of her babe, and he would 
remember the letter she had written him to Natal. 
He would think it a two-faced, heartless, treacherous 
letter. Though she could excuse it to herself, she 
knew full well that she could never make her point 
of view clear to him. She knew well enough that to 
her everything was permissible to save her lover. 
She would have sacrificed anything in the world for 
R-eggie's sake. But she could hardly expect the rival 
who had a prior claim to admit that as an excuse. 
She would then be left, a mother without a husband 
to keep her and her babe. Gunner was an old man. 
He would not grudge the support of her and her 
little one so long as he lived. But she doubted if 
her brother Tom would consent to spare any portion 
of his hard-won earnings for their sustenance. 

The people at the Hall would not help her. Their 
sympathies would probably be with George Buck 
who had done his best for Reggie. She would very 
probably be regarded by them as a young woman 
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who had led the son of the house astray, and though 
she understood the injustice of this idea she liked it 
none the more. 

No. She would see old Patty Willers, the wise 
woman of Hockingham, and endeavour to persuade 
her to help her in her difficulty as she had helped 
many young village women who found that their 
indiscretion brought its consequences. 

" I'll go round to her at once," said Bina, pulling 
her uproUed sleeves down over her wrists. '^The 
sooner it*s taken the easier it'll fare to be." 

She was about to go round to the outside stairway 
which led to her room when she heard a knock at 
the front door which she thought she rec<^^sed. 
She hesitated for a moment, and there was a frown 
upon her serene face. Then she passed swiftly 
through the kitchen and opened the door on to the 
front garden. Violet stood there waiting for ad- 
mission. 

Reggie's letter had been to Violet but a confirma- 
tion of her suspicions. She had read between the 
lines with a shrewder woman's instinct than her 
brother thought she possessed. She knew that the 
passages about Bina and George were not in char- 
acter with Reggie's normal style of correspondence 
There was too great an assumption of indifference to 
Bina, for he must have seen the girl scores and scores 
of times during his visits to old Gunner. And there 
was too great an ostentation of the will to help the 
love affair between George and Bina. In former 
days Violet would have looked on any intrigue 
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between her brother and a girl of the village with an 
intolerant disgust But her fuller knowledge of the 
peasantry had enlarged her mind. She was not pre- 
pared to judge too severely. Moreover, in some way 
or other, Bina appealed to her sympathies. She had 
read the girl like a book when she had first carried 
the tidings of George's rescue of R^gie to Millie 
Grimstone's cottage, and she saw that there was no 
selfishness about the girl. Now that they were both 
suffering from the horrible uncertainty as to what 
had happened within the walls of Ladysmith, the 
delivery of Reggie's letter seemed to Violet to give 
her an opportunity of paying the call at Dam's End 
Cottage which she had promised to make. 

"What?" cried Bina. "Is it you, Miss Violet? 
Why, I thought as you'd forgot all about me ! " 

" Oh no, dear," said Violet, taking Bina's hand in 
hers, and sending her a message of sympathy through 
the pulsation of her blood. " But I didn't know if I 
should be in the way or not. Now, however, I've got 
something which I think you'll like to see. I've 
heard from my brother this morning, and he gives 
a full description of what Sei^eant Buck did for him 
at the battle of Dundee." 

The thing that puzzled Violet more than anything 
else was the fact that George Buck had spoken of 
Bina as his sweetheart She did not believe that 
Bina was a wanton. And yet what else was a girl 
who engaged herself to one man and then suffered 
another to make love to her. For though Violet had 
no actual evidence that there had been any k>ve« 
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making between her brother and Bina she felt that 
there had been, and with women presentiment or 
instinct is often a mightier proof than any evidence. 
And, as Bina stood there in front of her, some mjrstic 
talebearer informed Violet that it was Reggie and 
Reggie alone who was the man beloved. How then 
did George Buck understand that Bina was plighted 
to him ? 

Bina flushed high at the mention of Buck's name. 
She guessed that Reggie must have written of her 
in connection with George. How did he know? 
Had George told him? If so it seemed that her 
sole hope of the future lay in George. Reggie would 
never forgive her secretiveness. He would feel that 
she had caused him to do what he would consider 
an inexcusable act. 

''Well, miss," said she, mastering her emotion. 
''Tha'ss right good on ye. Will ye come in an' 
set down ? " 

She led the way into the kitchen, as frankly as if 
Violet had been any village crony of hers. " There's 
no fire in the parlour," she said by way of excuse. 
^ And that do fare perishin' cold this momin'." 

'' Oh, kitchens are always more cosy," said Vicdet, 
with a laugh. 

She followed Bina within and took the chair which 
her hostess proffered. Then she took off her ri^t 
glove, withdrew Reggie's letter from her muff, and 
held it out to Bina. "There's nothing in it wliich 
you may not read," she said. '' It's all about your 
lover's bravery." 
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She watched Bina as she spoke the word " lover/' 
A quaint humour tingled within her. How if Bina 
scarce knew to which of the two the term applied ? 

Bina took the letter eagerly. From it she would 
learn what Reggie knew. 

Her face paled as she read. There it was, in 
plain black and white, written by Reggie, that 
George Buck was her sweetheart, and that it would 
be a kindness to him (to George, alasl not to 
Reggie 1) if anything were done to give pleasure to 
Bina — to her, poor Bina I She could have kissed the 
words which had been traced by Reggie's hand. 
And yet they brought her a cruel message, a 
message that all was over between him and her. 
That her future lay with the man she did not 
love. 

She glanced up at Violet, and in that interchange 
of looks the two girls understood one another. 
Making an effort to control herself Bina held out 
a tremulous hand, offering the letter back to Violet. 
Violet took both letter and hand, and in a moment 
Bina was on her knees weeping, shuddering with 
sobs, moaning and crying that she could not4>ear it, 
she could not bear it 

Violet had never before been confronted with a 
situation so pregnant with dramatic force. But the 
girl's instinctive strength and kindliness bore her 
in good stead. She bent down, and gathered the 
weeping girl in her arms, hushing her and soothing 
her as though she were a baby. .And Bina, the 
strong, self-reliant, mature marshwoman, leant 
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against the budding femininity of the girl to wbom 
passion had made her a sister, and clung to her. 

" Hush ! Hush ! My poor girl," tnurmured 
Violet, permitting her hands to fondle the other's 
hair, and stroke her cheeks and open neck. " Come, 
tell me if I can do anything to help." 

Violet did not mean " help " for the sake of Geoi^^ 
who had saved R^^gje's life. But "help" for the 
sake of womanhood, for, perhaps, Reggie's sake. 
And Bina understood her and blessed her in her 
heart But how could she take this pure g^rl into 
her confidence ? How could she speak of her capri- 
cious wooing of George, of her wealth of love for 
Reggie? She must seem a despicable creature in 
the eyes of this lady who was so kind to her, if she 
told the truth. She couldn't tell the truth. If 
she did she knew that Violet would never let her 
marry Geoige when he came home, and she would 
be left with no one to choose from but the Hock* 
ingham yokels whom she had flouted often and 
often, and any one of whom would make her pay 
for her past contempt after marriage if she ever 
brought herself to take one of them. No. She 
must marry George. It was the only way. Oh I 
if neither George nor Reggie should come home. 

She endeavoured to pull herself together, to re- 
strain her hysterical sobbing, and wondered that she 
found it so hard — she — who had always been so 
strong, so self-possessed before. She did not know 
that her physical condition had weakened her. The 
coming maternity of a healthy woman often sends a 
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glow of vigour through her framCi and Bina had 
recovered her physical perfections. But her nerves 
were affected by the new cause. She could not con« 
ceal all from Violet — not all. 

<*0h no, Miss Violet," she sobbed. ''But I fare 
upset at thinkin' o' them two fine chaps out there. 
Both on 'em wounded. And Gord knows whether 
ayther on 'em's alive by this time." 

"You see, George Buck saved my brother," said 
Violet. " I think he behaved magnificently. Don't 
you?" 

" No, there ! there ! " she continued, as she saw 
the look of horror which had crept over Bina's face. 
'' I think I know. But oh, Bmai What can I do 
for you? What can I do?" 

^ You can't do nothin', miss, a thanky," said Bina, 
checking her tears. '' I reckon I ought to be proud 
o' havin' sech a chap. Don't you ? " 

She lifted her face to Violef s, and the pitiful resig- 
nation upon it was more tragic than her former 
despair. 

Violet would have liked to be less cruel. But she 
was a young girl on the track of a romance, and 
there is no keener cAien de chasse in the world. 

'' Yes," she answered. '' And father says of course 
Buck and you can have the Bushel o' Malt as soon as 
he gets home again. He'll pensicm Oldboy ofi* rather 
than not let you have it as soon as you wish for it" 

«Tha'ss whooUy kind of him, miss," said Bina, 
wondering despondently whether Reggie really 
meant that he would be glad if she married George, 
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and had the Bushel o' Malt Ah, well t It could not 
be helped. She must make the best of it. One 
thing was certain : she could never take Violet into 
her confidence about her " trouble." 

Violet pitied her distress, and thought she under- 
stood it altogether. 

"You'll let me come to sec you again. Woa*t 
you?" she said. 

"Oh yes, miss, an' thanky," said Bina. "That do 
me good to talk along o' you, miss. Oh, I never see 
your ekal for kindness." 

Really Bina knew that Violet meant to be kind 
She appreciated it, and realised that after all the 
tidings had come to her in as easy a manner as 
possible. And Violet was R^^ie's sister. That 
was some comfort 

Violet hesitated as she took her leave. She was 
divided in her intention between impulse and pru- 
dence. Impulse won. 

"Would you," she asked, holding out Reggie's 
letter, "would you like to keep this? It — it says 

so much of " She refrained from naming Buck. 

Somehow it would have jarred. 

Bina's eyes lit up. It was the only bit of Regie's 
handwriting she had ever seen. Oh, how good of 
Miss Violet! 

" Ah ! That I should," she cried. 

"Then — then you may have it," said Violet 
recklessly. 

With shining eyes Bina took the letter, and held 
it till Violet was out of sight along the village street 
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Then she closed her door and kissed the letter again 
and again before hiding it in her bosom. 

"Naughty boy," said Violet to herself. "He's 
broken that poor girl's heart'* 

She was too young and inexperienced to think of 
the more tragic possibilities of her brother's love 
episode. But Bina had come to her decision. She 
must see Patty Willers without delay. 
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CHAPTER XXI 

PATTY WILLERS 

Patty Willers was one of the most degraded old 
women to be found in all the Daneshire marshlands. 
She had not the force of character, or the mystic 
powers, whereby she might attain to the reputation 
of a witch. No one ever suggested that she had sold 
herself to the Black Man. No one ever thought the 
Black Man would have been so extravagant (and 
extravagance is to the marsh folk the most inexcus- 
able of frailties) as to purchase what he could get 
for nothing. The old woman was known to have 
some skill with herbs and country simples — herbal 
secrets which she had inherited from her mother and 
grandmother and their forebears back to generations 
of long-foi^otten primitive people. She had made 
an ointment which had cured the head gardener at 
the hall when the doctor from Thorsand Bay (who 
spent his life in finding that he had not the time 
to attend all the patients in the clubs for which he 
was the paid medical attendant) had failed. When 
Fred Todd died soon after his wife had discovered 
his intimacy with Mabel Shardelow, the wife of his 
farm hand, village rumour had it that Mrs Todd had 
paid a secret visit to old Patty and had left the old 
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woman's dilapidated cottage with a '* package o' rum 
stuff on' doan't yew forgit it ! " But if there were any 
truth in this scandal, the "* rum stuff" was prepared 
with sufficient skill as to defy any analysis of rural 
practitioners, and old Patty stood outside the room 
fai which the inquest was held (by request of the 
deceased man's sister, Sarah Moss, wife of Dick Moss 
the Herringhaven carrier) and wagged her wicked 
old head and chuckled. There are vegetable secrets 
known to some old village women which would be 
worth their weight in diamonds to chemists. In- 
credible as it must seem to townsfolk I myself have 
seen some extraordinary cures wrought by an old 
harridan who could neither read nor write, who 
could indeed scarce talk, but whose mumblings over 
her gallipots and saucepans, together with the hedge 
remedies she gathered, proved of more avail than the 
whole British pharmacopceia as exhibited by the 
average country general practitioner. Many and 
many a mysterious death is glossed over in the 
villages, some by reason of the ignorance of the 
medical men, some because of the utter incompetence 
of the rural coroners, and many owing to tfie dislike 
of the villagers to having any " furriners " interfering 
with the internal affairs of their Httle communities. 
In little societies like these old women of the class 
of Patty Willers must needs flourish until such time 
as man becomes regenerated both morally and 
physically. 

One of Patty's chief sources of revenue was the 
benevolent assistance which she was always ready to 
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afford (for a proper consideration) to such of the 
village girls as ''got into trouble'* and wished to get 
out of it again with as much secrecy and expedition 
as possible. There was not a rye field set for miles 
round of which Patty did not know, and which she 
did not watch at every stage of its growth, for rye is 
not much grown in marshland — the land is too good 
to be wasted on rye — and rye was an ingredient of 
many of Patty's soothing potions. Old ale, green tea, 
and gin boiled in a certain manner and in certain 
proportions was another mixture which the old 
woman made up and sold under the attractive title 
of " Mothers' helps," or " Gals' comfort" When ail 
her simples failed her the old woman was not afraid 
of exercising her surgical skill if she were well enough 
paid to run the risk. She supervised what she called 
grandiloquently '* Mother Patty's nursing home," and 
though the family at the Hall had no suspicion as to 
the nature of the traffic which went on in the old 
woman's cottage there was scarce a girl for ten 
villages round but knew where she could find help if 
she needed it There was no ** witch " in Hockingham 
though there were two, one white and one black, in 
the neighbouring villages of FrogsthorpeandTurlham. 
But so far as outward appearance went, and so far 
as personal influence was concerned, old Patty an- 
swered every demand of a witch — save only the power 
to " put any thin' on to anybardy " at a distance. If 
she could get at her enemies or the enemies of those 
who paid her, she could work them as much ill as could 
the famous or infamous old Granny Young of Turlham 
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by Frogsthorpe. But she could not send her sprites to 
work for her afar, and she could not do any of the 
wonderful things which were attributed to Granny. 
She was as influential as she could be, and stuck 
at nothing because of cowardice or conscience. 
But her powers were more limited than Granny's 
were (if the country tales were true), and she used 
more material means in effecting her cures or the 
reverse. 

For the last forty years she had lived in a cottage 
of wattle and daub which stood under the scowl of 
Hockingham Church Hill on the east-side. A 
narrow loke ran past the cottage up to the farm- 
house inhabited by Farmer Back, and on the other 
side of this loke and to the south and west, the land 
rose abruptly so that Patty's cottage seemed hidden 
in a hole. Its thatch was worn and broken, its 
walls had lost much of their daub covering and in 
places showed the wattle through. There was only 
one habitable room, on the ground floor, the 
attic beneath the thatch having no light, and being 
rotten with wet and riddled with rat holes. The 
one room on the ground floor had a floor of beaten 
earth. Its walls had once been limewashed, but that 
was beyond the memory of living man. All about 
the face of them ran streaky lines, with blotches 
here and there, looking like some foul growth 
of fungus. In the corner to the left as the door 
was entered was the top of a small donkey cart 
This was heaped with straw and filthy rags, and 
served as a bed for Patty. But in the opposite 
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comer was an old-fashioned wooden bedstead, over 
which hung a paraffin lamp of more power than was 
often seen in cottages. On this were some rough 
sheets and blankets. This was the '' hospital "—the 
nursing home for Patty's in-patients. A huge fire 
always burned in the open fireplace, for Patty helped 
herself freely to wood whether out of copse or 
thicket or hedgerow, and no one liked to say her no, 
for no one knew when he or she might require the 
old woman's services. One small diamond-paned 
window permitted a dull glimmer of shaded light to 
float wearily round the room when Patty had her 
shutters open. But it was characteristic and ominous 
that when Patty had a patient the shutter was always 
closed, and, despite the powerful paraffin lamp within, 
no glint of light was ever suffered to show outside. 
In the brick hearth or on the glowing wood ashes 
heaped in the stove, gallipots or pipkins continually 
boiled and seethed. An iron pan, deeper than a 
frying pan, which had been made for Patty's mother 
by the village blacksmith of her time, generally stood 
on the ashes or hung suspended over the dogs, some 
fat or other hissing and clearing to an oiL A deal 
table and two or three chairs, settles, and stools 
completed the furniture of the room. A sordid and 
horrible place, one which would have been dreadful 
enough in a London or Liverpool slum, and whidi, 
in the pure beauty of that Daneshire village, was like 
some noxious abscess, some festering sore on a fair 
body. 
Patty herself might have been aged anything firofli 
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sixty to a hundred and sixty. She was a lean, 
withered woman, long-armed and long-legged for the 
size of her body — ^a monkey-shaped woman, with 
dried, withered flesh. Her teeth were all in her head 
in excellent preservation, and this kept her chin and 
nose from meeting, her cheeks from falling in. But 
her complexion was cadaverous, and her face a 
mummified resemblance to a human countenance. 
Her meagre frame was bowed, but at times she 
would hold herself up erect, and always she strode 
along with wonderful vigour. Her eyes never looked 
twice the same. Now they would twinkle almost 
humorously, now they would be stem, and now they 
would light up and glow with a life and energy, with 
a fever of triumphant power, that was of the very 
essence of youth — for it was impossible to think that 
the owner of those eyes could be so old as her wasted 
shape suggested. The evidence of old age in villages 
is not very trustworthy. But if any reliance can be 
placed on the stated recollections of men who could 
be proved to have lived over eighty years, old Patty 
was as old as anyone about Hockingham. Some of 
the oldest inhabitants talked of a marshman with 
whom the old woman had liv^d before three-fourths 
of the then living villagers were born. She herself 
insisted on being called either " Mother " or " Missus " 
Willers. But whether she had ever been married 
or not no one knew. There was no record in the 
church registry. But the absence of that was not 
conclusive. Perhaps more might have been known 
about this evil woman but for the superstition that it 
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would bring ill-luck to talk, or even to think, about 
her. She had her uses, uses which the whole village 
recognised. But it was not lucky to be free with the 
name or life of a woman such as she. 

It was to this wicked and mysterious woman that 
Bina went in her trouble. 

She had "slept upon her determination" after 
Violet's visit Had slept in her chamber at the 
top of the winding stairway outside the cottage, up 
which she used to hear the soft brush of Reggie's 
" stocking" feet during those few happy weeks. She 
held his letter to Violet in her hand throughout the 
night, and prayed that some dream, some mystic 
message might come to her from him to let her know 
if he were still alive. Then she remembered that 
even if he were he would hate her. There was no 
chance for her save in George and Greorge's ignorance, 
and though she knew that her neighbours would not 
" give her away " to a " furriner," yet she remembered 
that Millie Grimstone was his sister, and that she 
would probably let him know how he had been 
deceived if Reggie's baby were ever bom. For a 
moment the girl thought of Violet as a refuge and a 
strength. But she felt that she could not go to her 
with the tale of her " misfortune." No. There was 
nothing for it but a visit to Patty Willers. But, oh ! 
how she hoped that it would be unnecessary for her 
to stay in that dreadful cottage for even one night 
At night time, to the ears of many of the village 
women, that hovel of wattle and daub under the hill 
was clamorous with the cries of women in agony. 
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piteous with the wails of unborn infants, with the 
appeals for life of babes to whom life was never to be 
granted. Few village women cared to pass the hovel 
after dark. Even if Patty was not a witch there was 
something uncanny about her, and if she had not 
sold herself to the devil, because the devil was too 
sly to make so poor a bargain, it did not necessarily 
follow that she was not on intimate terms with his 
Satanic Majesty, and it might be that strange shapes 
hobbed and nobbed with the old woman round the 
open stove in that gloomy and eerie seclusion, that 
sordid apology for a room. 

She must either go to the hovel under the hill 
before dawn or after dusk. No girl would be seen 
seeking the advice of the old woman when there was 
a chance that she might be spied upon. She would 
wait till the evening. Gunner would be out after 
fowl, and Tom had found up a sweetheart in Frogs- 
thorpe to whom he always went on Saturday nights, 
and to-morrow, nay, to-day, would be Saturday. 
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CHAPTER XXII 

BINA AND THE WISE WOMAN 

The bright frosty sky of the earlier days of Decem- 
ber softened at the dawn of the morning, of Bina's 
first expedition to old Patty's cottage, and before 
the sun had well begun to persuade shivering 
mortality that there was still some warmth left in 
his rays, a grey canopy swept over the sky and a 
great silence fell upon the marshland. Some few 
cows which had been brought down from Farmer 
Back's yards to pick a bit of winter-grown grass on 
the grazing mashes huddled together and looked 
apprehensively towards the nor'ard. The wind 
swept round from the south (whither it had first 
veered on the change from frost) and delicately 
attempted each quarter of the four. When it gave a 
whistle on the northern stop, hesitated, and tried 
again, the cows knew what it meant, and mooed, 
thinking that if it was fair that they should lurch 
landwards to the ** ha hao, ha hao, ha hao," of their 
custodian, he on his side, ought to understand and 
answer their cries of warning that the north wind 
did blow and there would be snow, and no respect- 
able cow cares to be out in a snowstorm. It might 
be all very well for a young heifer who had never 

960 
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before seen the snow. But experienced matrons of 
the herd knew that* snow would be uncomfortable 
and would render it impossible for them to crop the 
close green marsh grass without making their 
muzzles unpleasantly cold. 

Bina had been busy washing. She was not 
pedantic in her household rules as so many village 
women are, to whom Monday is sacred for washing 
and drying, Tuesday for ironing, Friday for baking, 
and Saturday for cleaning the knives and forks, and 
for washing the husband's or father's feet in houses 
where such effeminate customs were observed. Bina 
liked to hang up her things to dry when there was 
likelihood of either snow or frost. She fancied it 
whitened them, and though snow delayed the drying 
it was her theory (not shared by many of her sisters) 
that it did them good. 

What with the washing and the cooking necessary 
to send her father out on his level with plenty of 
pork-and-apple or pork-and-onion rolls to support 
exhausted nature on a cold night's wild fowling on 
the marshes, the day went quickly enough. But 
when the snow began to fall about three o'clock in the 
afternoon Bina felt that she could have done better 
without it for all her washing. For if the fall was as 
heavy as it promised to be, and if it ceased either 
before her visit to Patty Willers or before she had 
returned safely home, there would be her " feetings " 
to show whither she had bent her steps. And there 
were plenty of folk in Hockingham inquisitive 
enough to follow up "feetings" from Patty's loke* 
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As the light failed, and the night settled down, the 
air grew crisper. " Gal," said Gunner, as he wrapped 
himself up in a horse blanket and slung his flighting 
stool over his shoulder preparatory to making for the 
level, " I rackon as that'll tarn ta frost. If ta dew an* 
the mune come up bright, I doan't know as I shall 
be hoam afore mune dark. That'll be pratty nigh 
sheer enow ta spot a snipe, and tew sheer for flightin' 
onless they come low, which they oan't dew if the 
wind drop," 

Gunner proved to be right Before five o'clock 
the snow had ceased, and a little, thin fall of fine, 
hard pellets of frozen snow prophesied that a night's 
frost would whelm the marsh first in moonlight, and 
then in mist. It would never do for Bina to go 
direct to Patty. She must go down the first camsa 
on to the marsh, confuse her track among the marsh 
drains, and then return to land by the next camsa to 
the westward. 

A little after six she set out, having, as a happy 
thought, put on her "pattens," which were indis- 
tinguishable from those of any other woman or girl 
of the village. She had traversed the two marshes 
which intervened between the first camsa up to land 
and the second, and was making her way beneath 
the row of full-grown willows, which stretched cones 
of white beauty as they lifted their snow-laden arms 
to the moonlight Away across the levels, towards 
the Cut, the mist was shimmering. The north wind 
would soon bring it landwards. Hockingham would 
wake to an eerie morning of drifting haze till the sun 
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cleared the sky and left it blue and brilliant in a 
winter atmosphere. 

Between the marsh proper to which the second 
loke led, and the land of a market gardener, past 
which the loke ran, was a meadow on which Rabbits 
Bexfield was wont to graze his cows. Rabbits also 
loved to lurk under the hedge which divided the 
meadow from the loke on the watch for either horn- 
pie, wildfowl, or village girl. The loke was a favourite 
way for the village girls to get from the dam to the 
western end of the village, and it saved them some 
hundred yards, so that Rabbits had plenty of sport 
of one kind or another, 

On the night on which Bina had chosen this way 
to take her to Patty Willers, Rabbits was on the 
watch. He chuckled with delight when he saw who 
was approaching. He had long looked enviously on 
Bina, and though he would not have had the courage 
to challenge the claims of either George Buck or the 
young squire, now that both those gallants were safely 
shut up in Ladysmith, and Bina had not chosen a 
substitute, he regarded the girl as fair sport He 
leaped out at her as she passed his gate, and tried 
to throw his arms round her. 

But Bina had heard stories of that loke before. 
More than one girl had giggled and told, and 
Bina had no intention of undergoing a similar 
experience. So she raised her stalwart arm and 
caught Master Rabbits such a magnificent smash 
on the mouth that he subsided peacefully into 
the snow, where he lay and cursed as he saw the 
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blood from his mouth stain the white carpet of the 
loke. 

"TU pay ye fort I" he yelled. "Ill pay ye 
for't. Wha'ss the harm if I did try ta kiss ye? 
Babes bain't bred o' kisses. Noo one 'ould ha' beened 
the wiser an' I should ha* been the better. Whew 
are ye? Ole Gunner Reeve's darter! Wee! Yew 
doan't waant ta think as I ha'e ta goo beggin' arter a 
wench. Theer's a planty as hain't soo consayted as 
yew be. But doan't yew forgit it Yew ha' put the 
humble onta me, an' yew shall pay fort. Ah! 
that yew shell, if I ha' to foorce ye. Whew are yew 
ta stick yarself up as better'n other gals ? I'll I'am ye 
some'at afore I ha' done wi' ye ! Yew mucky pride, 
yew ! Yah ! mucky pride ! Why doan't ye sew yar 
lips up? Yah 1 I rackon as young squire — ■ — " 

Bina had passed on. And though Rabbits 
had used young squire's name in vain he did not 
really believe that there had been anything be- 
tween the Hall and Dam's End Cottage. He 
hoped that he would overcome Bina by surprise, 
or counterfeited surprise, as he had overcome 
many other sham reluctants. Bina had escaped for 
the time, but she had made a bitter enemy. 
Rabbits was a cowardly cur. But as relentless in 
pursuit as a weasel, and utterly conscienceless as 
to what means he used to attain his ends. He 
had fancied Bina for long, and thought his time 
had come now that the Sergeant had been 
away so long, and Bina had had time to get over 
any weakness for the young squire which she 
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might have entertained at one time. And he had 
heard chuckling remarks from Martha Oldboy. 

But Bina went on her way, caring little that 
Rabbits had seen her. She knew that he would not 
" put the grin on to himself" by giving any account of 
his meeting with her, and the encounter had strung 
her nerves tight. She walked briskly over the snow 
towards Patty's. As she neared the cottage she heard 
the wind moan and saw the moon shudder behind a 
passing film of haze. "Ahl^' she said, "I doubt 
there'll be more snow. So much the better. It'll 
cover my tracks." 

There was no light, no sign of life within the 
cottage under the hill when Bina passed up the loke 
towards it. The rickety gate into the garden which 
stretched its exiguous neglected space in front of the 
hovel swung open to her touch. A scurry of tiny 
life from the waterbutt at the side of the house 
showed that the rats had found some offal. '* Queek ! 
Queek!" and rattle rattle, thud thud, went the 
rodents as they scuttled up to their quarters in the 
attic until such time as the stranger should be gone. 
They were good servants of Patty, and they knew it 
But they found that strangers did not appreciate 
their virtues. 

There was something very repellent about the 
silent darkness of the cottage. The overshadowing 
hill and the snow-laden trees kept out the moon. 
But Bina knew well that Patty was at home. The 
old woman rarely went into the village except to buy 
provisions or liquor, and she nearly always made her 
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purchases in the morning so as to have the evenings 
free, " for her wickedness " — as the villagers said. 

Bina advanced up to the door, over which the 
leaning thatch held a shelving roof of snow. Her 
steps were noiseless in the snow. Some migrant 
curlew and plover whistled far overhead as she stood 
on the threshold for an instant before knocking. 
Then she knocked. She was too familiar with the 
sounds of flying birds by night to take an omen 
from their noises ; but she thought to herself that 
they were flying high by the sound of them, and that 
her father would probably have poor sport and would 
come home sulky or half-drunk in consequence ; but 
that she was used to. She could take care of herself. 

"Whew is't?" asked Patty's croak from within, 
here showing her lack of magical powers, for every- 
one knew that old Granny Young had always been 
able to tell who it was who approached her before 
the visitor got within sight or hearing. 

" Bina Reeve," said the girl, speaking out boldly, 
with never a quiver of hesitation or dread. 

" He, he, he ! " chuckled the hoarse voice within. 
" Well, ye know how ta spake up, gal ! An' soo 
much the better tew I Soo much the better tew ! " 

A sound of fumbling at the bolts and locks of 
the one door of ingress followed, and presently Bina 
saw a chink of light cutting into the darkness with 
an edge as long as the height of the door. 

"Come ye in, bor," croaked Patty. "Doan't ye 
stand out theer wheer anybardy may see ye when 
the light shine out. Pop yarself t'rew like a mouse- 
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hunter,^ me dare. Come yew on, I ha' been lookin' 
for ye this week past. Ah, iver since I see ye 
stannin' agin' yar front door, a-showin' yar shape 
ruther moor 'an wuz wise. He, he, he ! " 

A shiver ran through Bina. She had not realised 
the sordid actuality of the scene which the interior 
of the cottage presented. The great lamp over the 
four-poster was not lit ; but a mighty fire of wood, 
partly wreckage, but mostly small boughs or brush- 
wood, glowed and sputtered in the open chimney. 
Four or five small lights (which Patty made from 
the pith of the marsh rushes and the fat of eels or 
herring, which she boiled down into oil for herself, 
and which spread an indescribable scent of putre- 
faction through the room) shed a feeble light around 
the settle from which Patty had just arisen, and 
which was placed in the warm glow of the fire 
against the deep frying-pan which hissed over the 
red heat in the chimney, but threw the right hand 
of the den in deep shadow, where quivering eccen- 
tricities of light danced like unclean sprites, illu- 
minating patches of the bed and its covering. 

But Bina was not a girl to be easily turned back 
from the purpose which had sent her on a mission. 
She brought her mind to bear on the fact that within 
a few feet was the loke, and within a few yards 
of the loke was the highway which ran to Rocking- 
ham street Why need she be terrified by the melo- 
dramatic illusion of the scene ? She did not know the 
word " melodramatic," but that was what she meant. 

^ Weuel. 
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*' You fare as if you know a lot," she said, a little 
disdainfully. " But I don't want no wonders nor 
mysteriousness. Fanny Oldboy told me, afore she 
started for her last place, what you done for her, and 
I ha' come ta see if you'll do the same for me." 

" Yew'll find me moost accommodatin', me dare," 
sniggered the old woman. "What? Hev ye got 
some'at as ye want ta git rid on ? Come. Yew must 
tall moor or I can't dew narthen." 

" Oh I It*s the usual thing for us girls,'* said Bma, 
a little wearily. She had so often prided herself on 
not being as the other village girls, and now to find 
herself in the common way, to have to seek the help 
of this old woman ! 

" Ah. But I must know the times and saysons or 
I can't help ye," said old Patty. "Come. Yew 
doan't waant ta be afeared. When did ye fust 
think about comin' ta me ? " 

Bina braced herself. She saw that she had better 
be outspoken, and give the old woman all the par- 
ticulars which might be requisite. She bent forward, 
and whispered in the old woman's ear. Old Patty 
waggled her head and sniggered, nodding now and 
then with an air of complete understanding. 

" Ta bain't time yit," she said. " But what ha* ye 
brote fur th' old 'ooman ? I niver dew narthen for 
narthen. That doan't paay. What ha'e ye brote 
th* old 'ooman ? *' 

Bina flushed as she produced one of the trinkets 
which she had bought with part of the five pounds 
which Reggie had given her. It pained her ineffably 
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to part with this. But she had her future to con- 
sider and she knew no other way of raising the 
wind. 

" Wai that do ? " she asked. 

Patty took it and examined it closely. " Well ! ** 
said she, ""ta hain't a deal, but that'll dew ta 
b^n with. Now hearken yew hare. Taake this 
hare bartle, and drink wha'ss in it afoor yew go ta 
bed. Then taake yew this little titty box o' pills, 
and taake one on 'em ivery night Theer's tew 
dozen on 'em. On the fust Saturday arter yew ha' 
done *em come yew hare ta me. Maybe yew'U ha'e 
ta stay the night Maybe yew oan*t But afoor 
then I can't dew noo moor. Now dee ye be a-gooin', 
an' good-night tee ye. But stay yew a bit If any- 
thin' happen as opset ye afoor that, dee yew come 
hare straight, an' for yar life's sake don't be tew 
long about it" 

^ Oh, nothing can upset me," said Bina. 

"Yew doan't want ta be tew sartin o' that," 
croaked Patty. ^ But if not, soo much the better. 
Oony if anythin' dew opset ye, hare yew come." 

" Very well," said Bina, stowing away the bottle 
and box in her pocket "Thank ye, Patty, you 
bain't a bad sort." 

" Theer's a many i' this village as ha' had cause 
ta say that," chuckled the old woman. " But ontil 
I see ye t'other day I never thote I should ha' seed 
yew hare this tew or free yare. Lord ! yew young 
'uns. Yew doan't know narthen. Good-night tee 
yc" 
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She pushed the girl out into the night, and barred 
the door behind her. 

Bina saw with pleasure that the night had softened 
again, and that flakes of snow were falling, slowly, 
but with sufficient persistency to cover her foot- 
prints." 

She went home by the shortest way, through the 
village. Her father had not yet come home, nor 
had Tom, so she ate what she needed, and set a pot 
of tea to stew on the hob for the men when they 
should return. They would probably bring rum to 
drink with it as it was a cold Saturday night 

She saw that everything which they might want 
was ready to their hands, and then lit her candle 
and retired up the outside stairway to her room. 

She had done it then. Old Patty had never been 
known to fail. She might suffer intense agony — 
indeed, the tales of some of Patty's clients made her 
shudder with terror, physically brave as she was — 
but she would keep the secret from George, and 
when he came home he would find her ready for him. 
Why not? Reggie would never love her again if 
he came home. There was no outlook for her except 
union with a village yokel or with George. And 
George remained in her memory as a king compared 
with the average yokel. Probably this was because 
he was less known to her than her neighbours. For 
there were handsomer and finer men on the marshes 
than the Sergeant. But his smartness and brisk- 
ness had pleased the girl though he had not won 
her love as Reggie had done. Every day she 
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became more reconciled to the thought of marrying 
George. Every day a sense of injustice suffered at 
Reggie's hands dinted the surface of her love for 
him. What right had he to send a letter to Violet 
such as that ? How could he write of her as another 
man's sweetheart ? She had wished to win George in 
the previous May. Why should she not be content 
with him now ? And prudence and feminine spite 
both tended to make her less reluctant to become 
George's wife, and consequently more eager to hide 
the fruit of her love for Reggie. 
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CHAPTER XXIII 

THE TIN PAN BAND 

The Sunday morning, the day after Bina's visit to 
Patty Willers, and the day after the symposium at 
the Bushel o' Malt described in Chapters XVIII. and 
XIX. was rendered memorable* to the inhabitants of 
Hockingham by the terribly sudden death of Bufly 
Oldboy. When the usual company trooped to 
the door of the public-house at half-past twelve they 
found it not yet open. For the last hour and a half 
the twelve or fifteen men and hobbledehoys who 
thronged to the locked entrance had, according to 
their custom, been waiting and ''mardling" with 
their backs up against the wooden walls of the 
stables and outbuildings which belonged to the inn. 
They heard the church clock toll the half hour, and 
advanced with confidence to demand their first pint 
of a Sunday. 

At last, in response to a vigorous kick, Noggin, 
the policeman, appeared at the door. His coarse 
face was pulled into an expression of exaggerated 
sobriety. " Dee yew be quiet, yew chaps," said he, 
breaking the news gently. " Pore ole Buffy fell din 
agin the pump in the backyard, well, that worn't ten 
minutes agoo, an' Martha she come a-runnin' arter 
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me ta fetch Brassy Farman. But what ha* he gart 
ta dew with a corpse ? As iverbardy know 'tis the 
pleece as must be called fust, soo I comed round an' 
found him layin' on his back agin' the pump, a-tarnin' 
black in the face. * Git up, Buffy, bor/ I say. But 
theer I He'll niver git up agin, an' tha'ss not a mite 
o' use o' Martha a-m'istenin' har hankshiff as she 
dew. Pore ole chap. I held a drarp o' brandy ta 
his lips, an' if that di'n't bring him round, I know as 
narthen iver will in this world ! " 

Mighty expressions of surprise, sorrow, amaze- 
ment puffed out on the cold air from mouths longing 
to feel the taste of the Bushel o' Malt's beer. 

At last Gunner, who had had a sufficiency of rum 
with the tea which Bina left out for him on the previ- 
ous night, said, wiping his mouth on the back of his 
hand. "Well, what an* if he be did, pore ole chap? 
That hain't noo rayson as I knows on why us 'uns 
should goo dry. Come yew on, bors. Tha*ss for the 
widder's adwantage as we should swaller as much 
bare an' liquor as we can hode. Come yew on. 
Doan't speer yar parkuts. I'll dew my best, I'll 
prarmuss ye." 

There was a rumble of appreciative laughter at 
this sally, and the company trooped into the familiar 
kitchen, where the fire blazed as red and cheerful as 
though its master, who had stirred it fondly but half- 
an-hour since, were not lying dead in the outhouse, 
on the pig-sticking table, whither Noggin had con- 
veyed him as being handy for " the crowner." 

The fact of Buffy's death did not immediately 
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affect Bina. But it was important in its after effects, 
and indirectly brought home to her the existence of 
a public opinion in Hockingham. 

Within a week of Bina's visit to Patty Willers, 
Violet had gone down again to see her, and the girPs 
sweet graciousness, and the delicacy and affection 
which she had shown to Bina, torn with mental and 
physical influences, did much towards dissuading 
her from her purpose of utilising old Patty's services 
to their ultimate issue. Somehow the transaction 
seemed unutterably revolting to Bina. " Where the 
apple reddens Never pry." She would not allow the 
apple to redden. And this she hated, though she was 
determined. This primitive girl, this daughter of 
nature, felt it unworthy of herself that she could not 
let Nature have her way. She knew that what she 
intended was not natural. She did her best to tiy 
to reconcile herself to it on the ground of its ex- 
pediency, but she was not happy. She could not 
have explained why she thought she was consenting 
to a vileness. But she knew that it was so. And 
Violet unsettled her. Violet, so free from " mucky 
pride," so full of the camaraderie of true woman for 
true woman, might have changed the whole course 
of Bina's life if she had had time to get her influence 
to work. But the time was wanting. Violet did 
not in the least know in what way she was influencing 
Bina, but she felt that the girl took comfort in her 
presence, and clung to her morally if not mentally. 
And she felt the appeal of the girl to her more refined 
nature. She had found something in this superbly 
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primitive woman which was lacking in so many of 
the pet pupils and pupil teachers of her experience. 
There was no mock modesty about Bina. She never 
made an exhibition of her delicacy. Possibly she did 
not understand quite what was meant by delicacy. 
But she was far less vulgar than more pretentious 
country girls, even of the class of small farmers or 
provincial professional folk, for she was ruled by 
Mother Nature — ^and Nature is never vulgar though 
she may occasionally shock the over-developed 
niceness of sham culture. 

Ah! if Violet had known! If Bina had been 
able to confide in her! Well — it is very doubtful 
if the end of the drama would have been so satis- 
factory to the humorist as it was, and the true 
humorist is so rare and so deserving of all considera- 
tion that his appreciation should go for much. 

Despite herself, and despite Violet's entire ignor- 
ance of the visit to Patty Willers or the necessity 
for it, Bina was being drawn by Violet in the direc- 
tion which led away from Patty's nursing home. But 
events at the Bushel o' Malt changed the current 
of her thoughts, and made her former resolution ir- 
revocable. 

Martha Oldboy was a jolly, kind-hearted woman, 
rubicund, healthy, and full of warm and swiftly 
running blood. For years Buffy had been scarce 
half a man. There was considerable doubt as 
to the paternity of the last two children bom to 
Martha, though BufTy never knew it. It did not 
shock the village that Martha should take a lover« 
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In the eyes of the primitive folk it was the natural 
thing for Martha to do. But there is a certain eti- 
quette to be observed in these intrigues, and Martha 
made two mistakes. The first and least important 
one was that she chose as her lover Brassy Farman, 
a man who lived close by, and had a wife and four 
little children, and the other, and serious one, was 
that Martha pursued her passion without that show 
of discretion which is so necessary. If she had kept 
her love affair moderately quiet, and if Brassy had 
not had a wife who was bom in Hockingham (which 
Martha had not been), the disturbance might never 
have taken place. But it happened that about a 
fortnight after poor Buffy had been laid in the chill 
winter ground, Noggin, the policeman, full of beer, 
and stirred to action by the relatives of Mrs Farman, 
attempted to have Brassy turned out of the Bushel 
o' Malt at closing time. 

"If he doan*t goo, Martha," said Noggin, "I 
shall ha' ta pull ye for kefepin' oopen arter 
hours." 

" Wha, how can ye be soo ridicklus ? " cried Martha. 
" Surely ta goodness I can ax a friend in ta spend 
the evenin' oover a pack o' cards or what not if I 
wish tew ? " 

" But pore ole Buffy — " began Nog^n. 

"Now that'll dew," said Martha firmly. "Yew 
know theer's noo law about pore ole Buffy. I wui 
a good wife ta him an' noobardy can't deny it. But 
now I'm not gooin' ta be parsecuted becos he hain't 
hare. I shall ha'e ta call for help. Hare, Brassy, 
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bor, dee yew ax pleeceman Noggin ta step off my 
premsis so as I can shut up." 

Noggin pufTed and raged and blustered, but he 
knew that he had not a leg to stand on, and that he 
had ah'eady gone too far in ordering Brassy off the 
premises. Noggin was a stalwart, hearty man. But 
he was no match for the rollicking, jovial Brassy, 
who stood over six feet, and weighed fifteen stone 
without a particle of fat. Brassy could have thrown 
the representative of the law over his shoulder, and 
Noggin knew it 

" YeVll ha'e ta pay for it, Martha," he said, sidling 
out. 

*' I pays my licence, an' tarn all out asceptin' private 
freends at ten," said Martha, "an' tha'ss all that sigerfy 
ta yew. Soo off yew goo. Nog, bor, or I shall ha' ta 
ax Brassy ta tarn ye out" 

Noggin dared stay no longer, but he went out 
breathing vengeance. 

In a day or two there was a very pretty little 
scandal in Hockingham. Mrs Brassy's relations and 
their set, one or two who thought it worth while to 
curry favour with the policeman, and more than one 
village girl who had been former favourites of the 
handsome Brassy, cackled and hissed tc^ether. The 
old frequenters of the Bushel o' Malt declined to be 
drawn into the controversy. There was no beer so 
good as that of the Brothers Morse or so well kept as 
that at the Bushel o' Malt to be had for money. They 
took in to Martha the news of the threats they had 
heard, and cautioned her to be more discreet But 
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Martha was in some ways like Bina. She loved, or 
rather desired, Brassy, and saw no reason why she 
should not let Nature have her way. 

This English language (though it is better than the 
French in which " aimer " has to serve so many pur- 
poses) is unequal to expressing the difTerence between 
the primitive love and the chastened love of refine- 
ment I admit that the latter is rarely found. But 
people claim to have met with it, and there ought to 
be some word which could be used for one or the 
other without shocking the principles of the Puritans 
or causing the wicked to smile. As it is, those who 
think that the love of a man for a woman or of a 
woman for a man is degraded if it is mingled with 
natural passion, with the desire for the whole of love, 
must take my sentences as best they can or throw the 
book away. For my part I doubt the genuineness of 
any pretence of unadulterated purity of the love of 
any man for a woman after the former has attained 
the age of twenty-one or married (as the lawyers put 
it). It may be coarse. But I am firmly convinced 
that it is for the most part true. 

So I must write of the feelings of Martha Oldboy 
for Brassy Farman as love. 

At anyrate the people of Hockingham were 
troubled by no nice distinctions, in terms or otherwise. 

They saw that Martha and Brassy were " carryin* 
on togither " to the detriment and dishonour of Mrs 
Brassy, one of themselves, and Brassy's lawful 
married wife. They had Noggin the policeman with 
them, and knew that he would not interfere in any- 
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thing short of a riot because he would not think it 
worth while and would certainly keep clear of a riot 
from motives of prudence — Noggin having a wife and 
large family himself, and not being inclined to des- 
perate courage. As he said himself, " The pay wom't 
wuth a man's riskin' life or limb." 

So the " tin pan band/' that famous rustic affront, 
was arranged, and Bina heard the hideous clamour of 
the clanging iron as she sat in Dam's End Cottage 
waiting for her father to come home from his wild- 
fowling. The girl started and rose. She listened. 
Then she threw a shawl over her head and shoulders 
and ran out in the direction of the noise. 

Nearly all Hockingham was gathered in front of 
the Bushel o' Malt. Even those who took no part in the 
band or in the subsequent damage and whose sym- 
pathies were rather with Martha, were there as passive 
onlookers and sniggered and grinned at the torture 
of a woman. 

"Tha'ss better'n any fair I Lor', look ar 'em!" 
cried old Gunner, who had come up from the marsh 
but had been attracted by the noise so that he had 
not gone home. 

Men and women circled about the draw up of the 
inn. The moon was up, but the sky was cloudy with 
threat of snow. The road was brown from cart 
wheels passing over the lay of snow, but the 
edges on either side of the dam and street were pure 
white, and glistened in the blazing torches of pitch 
pine, or greased tow, and tarred oakum which the 
'' band " whirled about, till all the night was blurred 
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with stinking smoke. The fireirons of the village 
had been requisitioned. Dust pans, pokers, tongs 
and shovels, with old saucepans and washing badis, 
all contributed to the hideous din. One woman 
beat upon a foot bath with a pair of tongs, another 
hammered on a tin tea-tray with ^ kitchen poker. 

"They're in theerl booth on *em," cried Rabbits 
Bexfield, one of Mrs Brassy's keenest partisans. " I 
see her faace up agin' the bedrume windor jest this 
wery min't, an' I know as Brassy was at the back on 
her 'ecos I see his arm. Yah! yah! yah! Faith- 
less wife and shameful widder, hare the tin pan 
band." 

The cry was taken up and yelled by men and 
women alike : *^ Faithless wife an' shameful widder, 
hare the tin pan band 1 " 

Yells of cruel laughter howled out across the 
neighbouring marsh. No one who had only seen 
these marsh folk plodding in the fields or about the 
marsh work would have believed that they could get 
into such a state of excitement They were as mad 
and irresponsible as those who once danced the 
Carmagnole — which, by the way, can't have been 
very unlike the frantic capers of this yelling crowd. 

Bina stood, and looked on with intense di^^ust 
The matter was too near to her for her to see the 
bitter humour of it Here there were two young 
girls shrieking horrible accusations against Martha 
and Brassy, two young girls who were well known 
to have been former favourites of Brassy. Here was 
another buxom matron, the mighty thrashing of 
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whom by her husband because she had been caught 
with Brassy was still talked of with admiration in 
the village. Many of the men who were foremost in 
shouting and spitting out foul abuse had been 
thwarted candidates for Martha's favours. It would 
not be unfair to say that nearly half of the " band '* 
was composed of men and women who were stirred 
by jealousy, by the insult of their rejected charms — 
spreicB injuria forma. 

The others were partisans of Mrs Brassy, who 
herself was there in the front rank, and whose un- 
governed tongue was making such disclosures of 
her domestic life that many of those about her 
shrieked with laughter. 

"What? Did he dew that, missus?" cried out 
Gunner. " Good foor'm ! I didn't know he had it 
in him. Horl hor! horl" 

"Ah, yew may laugh, Gunner!" screamed the 
infuriated Mrs Brassy. " But how'd yew like yar 
darter ta be wife ta such a man ? " 

" Goo on, missus I " cried another loafer. " Why, 
yew tall the tales bewtiful. Tha'ss better'n any 
paper or book, I rackon." 

It was never quite certain who threw the first 
stone ; but evidence pointed to one of the two young 
girls who had been discarded by Brassy in favour 
of Martha. Whoever it was the stone went crash 
through the window of the upper room, at the 
window of which Martha's face had appeared for 
one terrified moment 

Smash went another, and another. 
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" Hewray ! hewray I Tha'ss right Stoon *em 
out ! stoon 'em out I " cried the crowd. 

" Le'ss bust in an' drink up all the bare ! " yelled 
a famous village toper, and his suggestion was 
greeted with roars of delight 

But at the psychological moment, when the noise 
of the shouting and the din of the tin pan band 
was at its height, the front door of the inn burst 
suddenly open and Brassy came raging out, amok, 
like any Berserk forebear of his in the days of the 
Danish forays. 

Brassy was a finely built man, in the prime of 
life, and as full of courage as a bulldog or game- 
cock. He bore a mighty staff in his right hand 
and the kitchen poker in his left, and he went 
straight at the nearest of the crowd. 

With yells of terror the band separated and fled 
in all directions. Brassy caught one or two of the 
men and laid them flat with one blow of his cudgel 
Then he went back to the inn, after shouting out 
a challenge to all the village, with detailed threats 
of what revenge he would take if any further dis- 
turbance occurred. 

Bina had kept her stand, she had taken no part 
in the attack. 

"What's that you, Bina?" asked Brassy. "Yew 
wom't along o' them muckers shorelie ? " 

" No, no," said Bina ; " but what was it about ? " 

Brassy hesitated for a moment, and then said 
with a somewhat sickly grin: "Well, ye see, they 
think as me an' Martha wuz too thick while Bufly 
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wuz alive, an' we hain't waited long enow for him 
now he's did. What harm can that dew him? 
Tha'ss what I say. He doan't keer, wheer he ha' 
gorn tew I Noo; they doan't think as a woman 
should ha' tew min ta oncet, not public like. O' 
coorse most on 'em hev \ but they kape quiet about 
it, an' perhaps we ha' been a bit keerless like. It's 
a pity, 'cos I rackon Martha'll ha'e ta lave the 
house. The squire '11 git ta hare about it. Nasty, 
spiteful, mischievous warmin's ! I'll tall ye for 
why they fare sa spiteful, tha'ss ecos the women 
are arter me an' the min are arter Martha. Good- 
night tee ye, gal. Be yew keerful. Doan't let 
anybardy know if iver yew hev tew strings ta yar 
bow." 

He went into the inn, leaving Bina struck dumb 
outside. Hockingham could, then, fly into such a 
fury because a woman had two strings to her bow I 
What would Hockingham think of the story of her 
lovers? Was not she almost worse than Martha? 
Oh! she could not go back now! Violet herself 
would understand the extremity of her necessity did 
she but know the facts. 

Brassy's words had disturbed the girl. She could 
not go home beneath four walls as yet. With- 
out taking much thought as to where she was 
going she wandered down along the dam, out 
into the darkness of the shadow of the pollard 
willows. 

Rabbits Bexfield, who had been watching her from 
behind the vantage post of the Bushel o' Malt's stable, 
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waited till she was well on her way across the dam, 
and then stole softly after her, hiding himself in the 
shadow of the pollards, and stealthily hastening. 
He would soon catch her up. Ah! revenge was 
exceeding sweet 
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CHAPTER XXIV 

BINA GOES AGAIN TO PATTY 

BiNA was walking steadily along, thinking that she 
would have to go to Patty Willers on the following 
Saturday, when she heard the thud of a leaping man 
behind her, felt the whiff of air propelled in front of 
him, and found herself clasped in two powerful arms 
and flung on the snow by the edge of the dyke which 
ran alongside the east of the dam. A reek of beer 
drove against her nostrils and sickened her. Hor- 
rible lips sought hers. The arms which had clasped 
her were relaxed, and the hands began to pull and 
claw at her. She had given herself to Reggie, but her 
instincts were pure none the less for that — she was a 
very Briinnhilde in her chastity where neither love 
nor inclination impelled her to be weak. She had 
been free with George. But she had been provoked 
by his coldness, attracted by his smartness, and 
irritated by ambition to win him for her own. Now, 
however, this horrible, foul-breathed beast was upon 
her, pressing his weight against her as she lay twist- 
and writhing to free herself. His mouth slobbered 
and sputtered with eagerness. He grunted at her 
like some boar. And he had taken her at a disad- 
vantage. He had her down, and, strong as she was, 
a8s 
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she felt that she would have the hardest jfight of her 
life to save herself from contamination. 

She freed her hands from the grip in which he had 
seized them soon after he had withdrawn his arms 
from her waist Then hope sprang up in her. With 
free hands she thought she could defend herself from 
any man. She dashed her fingers down the man's 
face, and each of her nails drew blood. Rabbits 
gave a howl of rage and pain, but smothered his yell 
in Bina's bosom. He dared not make too much 
noise, lest help should come to Bina. Bina, feeling 
his face against her breast, clutched at his hair — 
unhappily for her he wore no whiskers, beard, or 
moustache — and tugged and tugged till he could not 
restrain his yells of agony. Brutally infuriated he 
raised his right hand and struck down at the girl's 
body. He hit her a blow, and for a moment Bina 
felt faint and sick. Then the anguish she was suf- 
fering inspired her with a madwoman's strength. 
With every muscle taut, every sinew stretched, she 
heaved the man over, and, gripping his throat with 
her fingers, she held his head down while she got her 
knees upon him. He tried every foul blow he could, 
he tore at her clothing, he struck at her vital organs. 
But Bina was now able to do much to defend herself, 
and most of his blows were guarded well and 
promptly. But she knew that she could not hold 
out long. She knew that the blow he had dealt her 
as she lay beneath him had done its work — that as 
soon as she could get from this brute she must hurry 
to Patty Willers. She clasped her hands together. 
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and raised them, knuckles to knuckles, aloft above 
her head. Then she brought them both crashiug 
down upon his temple. The blow unsensed him, 
and Bina got her grip round his throat She throttled 
him for a little, and then rose painfully to her feet. 
She could get to Patty's loke. But she must not 
loiter. 

Leaving her assailant where he lay she tottered 
homewards. Her father was at home. She could 
see the light in the kitchen. Softly and silently she 
slipped past Dam's End Cottage. She always locked 
her room, and she had the key in her pocket It 
would not have been prudent to leave a chamber so 
isolated from the rest of the cottage unlocked. The 
habit stood her in good stead. Her father would 
think she had gone to bed and would not worry 
about her, so long as she put in an appearance some 
time the next morning. This she hoped she would 
be able to do. 

The village was very quiet after its orgy of riot. 
Scarce four lights were shining in the street as she 
passed up it She turned to the right, and in less . 
than ten minutes she passed through the gate lead- 
ing to Patty's hovel. She was now very weak, and as 
she knocked at the door she staggered and moaned. 
Great pains seized her. Oh, God I would the old 
woman be long ? 

Patty creaked the door open half-an-inch. " Wha'ss 
that yew, me dare ? " she asked surprised. " Now yew 
ha' beened an' opset yourself, I can see. I wuz afeared 
on it Come ye in. Come ye in. Tha'ss fort'nit 
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as yew'd made it right with me fust, hain't it? 
Hare, set ye down while I light the lamp. I see we 
shall want light afore long. Set ye down. But fust 
drink a drop o' this." 

The old woman poured out some syrupy liquid into 
an old flint glass, and watched the girl swallow it 
It burned her like red pepper, and stung her gullet 
as she gulped it down. But it invigorated her 
wonderfully. Despite her growing agony she felt 
stronger, strong enough to bear what she was to 
undergo. 

Old Patty clambered up on a sug^r-box, and lit 
the great lamp over the dingy four-poster. 

"Now, my pratty," she said to Bina, "come yew 
an* lay down hare. Trust ole Patty Willers, an' mind 
that the stiller yew be the aysicr it'll fare for yc. 
Whativer ye dew doan't kick an' struggle." 

Bina bit her lips and hardened her endurance to 
suffer. The old crone began to potter about 

Outside and in the attic above the scurry of rats 
sounded eerie and the walls were alive with tiny 
shrieks, and the soft pads of feet and whisks of tails. 

The great duplex shone down on the body of the 
splendid young woman. 

The night drew on. 

A little before midnight, while old Patty was root- 
ing about for some unguent in the dark part of the 
room, the lamp above her head, the four-poster, 
the sordid surroundings of the hovel disappeared 
from Bina's vision. The worst of her anguish was 
over. She was lying resting, enjoying the cessation 
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of paiii) feeling life and strength return to her with 
each flow of blood pumped in its endless round by 
her heart Patty had assured her that she would be 
able to go home before dawn, and would be able to 
get about so as not to excite remark. " You may 
fare a bit pale," said the old woman, ** and yew doan't 
waant ta dew too much wark the fust day or tew. 
But noobardy need nootuss narthen if yew've g^m- 
pertion, an' I knows yew ha' got that" 

So as Bina lay, waiting for her strength to come to 
its fulness, she was at ease. 

At first it did not astonish her that the scene 
before her eyes should change. The change was so 
rapid that there was no intervening moment between 
the sight of the hovel as shown by the duplex^ and 
the vision which ousted it 

It was a strange vision to the girl. She had never 
seen a place like it 

The place seemed round, with a pointed dome 
overhead. The walls, or whatever took the place of 
walls, shook now and then. Ah ! She knew now. It 
was a tent, like the tents she had seen on Herringhaven 
North Denes when the volunteers were up orsome regi- 
ment from Bottleby was encamped. It was daylight, 
and a dull patter of rain thrummed on the canvas. In 
the centre of the tent was a cot, its occupant at first 
bidden from Bina's eyes by a one-armed man, who 
was bending over the bed. The watcher rose and 
turned, and Bina saw that it was Geotge Buck, and 
that the figure in the bed, the motionless, frail figure, 
was R^gie. She saw George's lips move, but heard 

T 
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no words. She did not see any movement upon the 
lips of the figure in the bed. 

She had no sense of surprise. It all seemed quite 
natural to her. She did not need the gestures of the 
watching man to know that he whom he watched 
was dead. She knew (but how she knew she could 
not tell, nor did she in the least care) that Re|^ 
had been dead some minutes. It must have 

been when Ah I there was nothing left of him 

now. 

She did not wonder how it was that she could see 
this vision. She did not puzzle her poor brain to 
think why Reggie should be lying there with George 
beside him. She saw George turn to the entrance of 
the tent, and walk towards it 

Then she heard old Patty's voice saying, " Hare ta 
be, me dare. Now jest yew take a sup o' this an' 
then I rackon as yew may be a-gooin' hooam." 

And lo! the tent had disappeared and she was 
once again in the wise woman's hovel. 

Had she dreamt the vision? She did not know. 
She could not speak of it to old Patty. She looked 
at the old woman, a little dazed with wonder. She 
had not wondered while she saw the tent It 
was the return to reality that caused her astonish- 
ment 

^ Tha*ss right me, dare,*' said old Patty, pourii^ 
some pungent tonic down the girl's throat " Hare, 
wrop yarself up in yar shawl, and yew oan't take 
noo harm. Good-night tee ye, an' if iver yew should 
want me agin——" 
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"Oh no! No! •'cried Bina. 

" Lor* ! Yew can't niver tall, me dare," chuckled 
the old woman. " But if ye should yew've oony gart 
ta let me know on't Good-night tee ye." 

The first streaks of dawn had not yet appeared 
over the marsh to the eastward when Bina crept up 
the outside staircase to her room and let herself 
in. 

When she woke in the morning she felt weak, but 
well enough to be up and about. And the vision 
was as clear to her memory as it had been to her 
mystic sense of sight Strangely enough it softened 
her heart towards George to think that he had 
watched over Reggie on his death-bed. Her love 
was dead then, she knew it. It would not be so 
hard a task for her to keep her word to Geoi^e. 

But how had Reggie died, and why? It could 
not have been from his woimds or he would have 
died long ago. Had he fought again and been 
wounded again. She did not imagine for a moment 
that the vision had been of a scene long since past. 
She knew that she had seen the death. Should she, 
ought she to, tell Miss Violet? Would not her story 
be ridiculed ? A sudden doubt came upon her that all 
the vital events of the previous night had been a dream. 
She went out and walked a little way along the street 
There stood the Bushel o' Malt with its broken win- 
dows. She returned to Dam's End Cottage, and 
looked in her glass. The tale of the night's suffer- 
ing was still written on her face. It had been no 
dream. 
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Who was that ? 

There was a knocking at the door of the cot- 
tage. She hurried down the stairway and went 
straight round to the fnmt of the house. It was 
Violet 
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CHAPTER XXV 

VIOLET LEARNS THE TRUTH 

BiNA opened the door into the kitchen and let in 
her guest without a word of greeting. She could 
not speak as yet. 

** Oh, Bina I " cried Violet, seizing her right hand 
in her two tiny ones. " What is the matter ? You 
do look ilL" 

Then Bina felt the power of the first words of 
sympathy and kindness that had come to her in her 
trouble. She had not seen her father or brother 
that morning. Often she left them to get their 
early snack for themselves. They were content 
provided she took care that their dinners and teas 
were satisfactory. Patty had spoken to her with a 
horrible jocosity, with an air of vile good-fellow- 
ship. But here was Reggie's sister, who had from 
the first been kind to her. She could not bear the 
strain of her doubts alone any longer. She fell on 
her knees on the sanded bricks of the kitchen floor, 
and freeing her hand from Violet* s clasp caught at 
the other with both hands, pleading with outstretched 
palms, with upraised eyes, with dropping tears. 

"Hush! hush! "said Violet sofUy. "Come. Tell 
me all about it" 

^93 
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« Oh, Miss Violet ! " cried Bina, " he's dead ! he's 
dead I He'll niver come hoam noo moor ! " 

Violet started. She too had had a presentiment of 
ill, a sense of brooding horror which had darkened 
her dreams and thrown a shadow over her waking 
hours. Lady as she was she was not above certain 
beliefs which hard-headed materialists are too prone 
to call superstition. 

" Who is dead, Bina, dear ? " she asked. « Tell mc 
what you mean. Oh, try to control yourself." 

"He's dead I "cried Bina. "Reggie. Your brother, 
Miss Violet He's dead, with George Buck a- 
watchin' oover him." 

Little by little Violet coaxed the story out of her. 
Little by little Bina told the events of the previous 
night from her entry into the wise woman's hovel 
Inexperienced as Violet was she had of late seen 
enough of village life to enable her to piece the patch- 
work of Bina's narrative together. She knew why 
the girl had gone to the hovel. She knew who was 
responsible for the necessity for her to go. She 
gathered the truth of the relations between Bina and 
George. But despite herself she could not feel repelled 
by the revelation. She felt an intense pity for Bina, 
a quaint desire to guard the girl from evil — to watch 
over Bina, who was so far more capable of defending 
her, Violet 

She felt in her heart that the vision had warned 
Bina of the truth. 

" My poor girl," she said. " I understand every- 
thing." 
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But Bina, in the depth of her desire for disclosure, 
wished to give fuller details of her story, and it was 
only by turning the conversation to Ladysmith 
that Violet escaped hearing what she had guessed 
already. 

" We shall know soon," she said " Though Buller 
lost Colenso he is within signalling distance. I'll 
get father to try to learn if anything can be got 
through about my brother." 

"Ah! "said Bina dully. 

"But what will you do?" cried Violet What 
will you do when Buck comes home to claim 
you?" 

" Oh, I s'pose I shall ha'e ta marry him," said Bina. 
"That doan't seem so hard now that Reggie's 
dead." 

Neither of the girls saw the .strangeness of their 
discussing the tragedy as they were doing. Nature 
thought fit to overbear convention in both their 
hearts. Yet Violet was doubtful if the marriage 
should be allowed. 

" But is it fair to him ? " she asked. 

"What else can I do?" cried Bina passionately. 
" He believed I was prarmussed to him. What 
escuse can I give ? Can I tall him, him who saved 
Reggie's life, what ha' happened? Can I spit on 
Reggie's grave like that? Think on it, miss. Oh, 
think on it. What else can I do ? " 

The full horror of the situation struck Violet 
What else could the girl do ? She could only excuse 
herself to George^ by breaking his heart But was 
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she justified in shielding Reggie's memory at such a 
cost to George's honour ? The matter of honour did 
not appeal to Bina, but she understood how hard it 
would hit the man to know that he had gone out of 
his way to protect him who had inflicted a grievous 
wrong upon him, unconsciously though it had been 
done. And Bina had herself too to think of. She 
must marry Geot^e. It was the only way. 

** Of course I shall say nothing," said Violet, after 
a pause. ** And of course we, we — ^that is, father and 
all of us — will be only too pleased to do anything 
for — for Buck when once he gets home, if he does 
get home.*' 

Then she, too, broke down, and the two girls 
blended their tears in quite an early Victorian 
fashion. The relief of tears is the great boon whidi 
is common to women. The strongest and the weak- 
est can meet over a cry. 

Violet left Bina, promising to do her best to learn 
what had happened in Ladysmith, and to respect 
the secrets she had learnt 

In two or three days Bina was as strong and hearty 
as ever. She and Violet both looked forward to the 
receipt of some intelligence from Ladysmith. Neither 
could speak of what they both believed. And this 
formed an additional tie between them. Scarce a 
day passed but Violet found occasion to look in at 
Dam's End Cottage. She now brought down photo- 
graphs and little mementos of her brother, and the 
two girls consoled themselves by mutual sorrowing- 
Their sympathy grew so great diat Violet ended in 
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thinking that Bina would be quite right in marrying 
George — if Reggie had not told him. The thought 
came to both of them at the same time. Could 
Reggie have told George the truth? Or did he die 
with his lips sealed ? Did he let the man who had 
saved his life tend him to the last without telling him 
how he had wronged him ? Everything must depend 
on that Bina thought that he would die rather than 
betray her. But Violet saw the awful difficulty of 
the problem. Could he let George Buck go home 
and marry the girl who had been his mistress ? What 
ought he as a man and gentleman to do ? 

What, oh what, news would come from Ladysmith ? 
And when would it come ? 

To these two girls the whole interest of the world 
seemed wrapped up in the answer to that question. 
Had Reggie died without speaking or had he told 
George? 

They alone knew that Reggie was dead. They 
were sure of it. Violet's presentiment and Bina's 
vision were sufficient evidence for them. And this 
placed them apart from all others. Violet could not 
speak of her fears for Reggie before her father or 
her mother. She could not tell them of Bina's 
vision. If she had done so she would have been 
forbidden to see more of Bina and would have been 
laughed at for being superstitious and credulous. 
And there was no one in whom Bina could confide, 
except Violet 

Every day brought them closer together. Every 
day rendered it the more certain that when the news 
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did come it would come to diem bearing the same 
message for each. Rarely have the hall and the 
cottage come so closely together as in the cases of 
Bina and Violet. And the worsted which knit them 
so tight was of a fabric that in nine cases out of ten 
ravels and divides rather than entwines. Had Reggie 
lived it might have been different. But to these two 
girls he was dead. Should he prove to be alive what 
would their relations be? Should both he and 
George come home what would happen then? 
Neither Bina nor Violet considered the possibility 
of this. But Buller got some heliograph messages 
through, and they received some news of the state of 
Ladysmith. And still no tidings came of the death 
of Lieutenant Hogg. 

Alas! within the walls of the town and in the 
camp hospital at Intombi Spruit death was becoming 
too common to waste heliograph messages upon its 
victims. 

The exploits of the tin pan band were almost 
forgotten. Mrs Oldboy disappeared to some place 
where only Brassy knew her whereabouts. A new 
tenant took the Bushel o' Malt until such time as 
George's fate should be known, and the new year 
was well on its way and still Bina and Violet waited 
But they were prepared to have their presentiments 
and visions corroborated, and grew resigned to the 
idea that Reggie was dead. Their interest lay in 
the question as to whether he had died with sealed 
lips or not Oh 1 would the relief never get into the 
town ? For until a letter could get through or 
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George could get home, they could not know the 
truth. What they longed to learn was not material 
for wiring to the War Office or the papers. They 
must await private intelligence. Lord ! how 
long? 
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PART V. — Ladysmith and the Village 
CHAPTER XXVI 

THE SOLUTION OF THE PROBLEM 

George's prophecy, in defiance of the medical 
authorities, that Reggie would recover from his 
bullet wound, was justified by the result. Greatly 
owing to the tenderness and devotion with which 
George nursed him, Reggie gathered strength little 
by little, till by the time that Buller's relief column 
began to be talked of in the town he was able to 
crawl about and watch Long Tom's practice, and the 
reply of the British naval guns to the great Boer 
artillery. 

His illness had for a longtime deadened his brain. 
For days as he lay between life and death he could 
not think of the problem which had so sorely troubled 
him on the ride from Dundee. But even at his 
worst he observed and appreciated the tenderness 
and unwearied attention of his nurse. When he 
found strength to think once more his difficulties, 
already great enough, had become complicated by a 
very real affection which had, despite himself, sprung 
up in him for George. George had been so tender, 
so longsufTering with the peevishness of an invalid, 
303 
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so cheery and so full of encouragement at the times 
when encouragement was what was most needed to 
keep the patient alive that the distinctions of officer 
and non-commissioned man gave way in the lieu- 
tenant's hearty and he was sensible that he held his 
nurse in as high regard as any man in the world 
with, perhaps, the sole exception of his father. 

While he was weak and barely convalescent, Reggie 
thrust the thought of his trouble away. Hockingham 
seemed so distant to him, in the midst of that 
horror-stricken city. He busied himself as best he 
could in interesting himself in Geoi^e's future. He 
had some influence from his father's friendship widi 
a certain person high in authority at Ladysmith, and 
he had not only secured G oi^e a likelihood of the 
Victoria Cross, but also a promise that if it could be 
brought about he should be retired with a commisstoo. 
But he knew that this was only salving his conscienceL 
Greorge spoke frequently of Bina to the young squire, 
and Reggie realised how he looked forward to going 
home to claim the promise which he believed he held. 
Sometimes Reggie thought it would have been better 
if he had died and got out of it, had died without 
coming to his senses so that the solution of the 
problem would have been taken out of his hands. 
Now he was recovering he postponed ccmiing to a 
decision. None of them mi^t get out of Ladysmidi 
after all, and unless Greoi^e were going home to make 
Bina his wife there could be no possible reason why 
Reggie should betray the secrets of love. Despite 
his affection for George he sometimes grew so 
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irritated at the tragic horror of the situation that he 
was short and bluff with his subordinate. And it 
made him writhe and long to hurt himself to see how 
patiently George bore it. He could almost hear 
George saying to himself " Poor fellow, he's not so 
well to-day!" 

Reggie was not a religious man or he might have 
thought of taking counsel with the chaplain, or of 
asking for light by prayer. But he would have 
scorned to throw the weight of his own burden on 
another's responsibility. He must fight his own way 
out of the muddle somehow. No one could help him. 

He felt great indignation with Bina. How could 
she have permitted him to place himself in so false 
a position? If only she had told him at first that 
she was pledged to George nothing would have 
happened. He was more sure of that than Bina had 
been when she considered the same '* might have 
been." Yet his heart sometimes went out to the girl 
who had lain in his arms, who had given herself to 
him with such magnificent self-abandonment Then 
he thought his very remembrance of her was a dis- 
loyalty to George. And then he could not but re- 
collect the burning softness of her lips, the superb 
ardour of her passion. 

The worry of his mind retarded his complete re- 
covery and kept him weak. He was in no condition 
to withstand the attacks of the enteric microbes when 
they dashed into his system. Scarcely had he done 
what he could for George, scarcely had he regained 
sufficient strength to mingle with his brother officers, 
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when enteric had him, and he was removed to a 
single tent in the camp at Intombi Spruit, with 
Greorge as his attendant He did his best to persuade 
George not to run the risk of coming into the fever- 
smitten area of the camp but George only laughed at 
him and said that he would never leave him till he 
was well and strong again. 

From the first Re^ie had no doubt as to the 
issue of his illness. He knew that he had not the 
strength to fight the disease even with plenty of 
pure milk and all the delicacies which are permitted 
typhoid convalescents. Here, at Intombi, where con- 
densed milk was worth its weight in gold, and brandy 
was measured out in graduated glasses, what chance 
had he ? And as the fever mounted higher, his hot 
brain began to see that he must decide as to whether 
he should be loyal to love or friendship. Then or 
never was the time. He might become insensible at 
any moment, and might never regain his conscious- 
ness. 

What could he do ? 

He groaned as the vivid pagination induced by 
the fever showed him the situation in all its lights. 
How could he betray the girl? Even if she had 
been faithless to George was it not for him ? How 
was she to know the peculiar bond which was to 
arise between George and him ? To be just he must 
consider her position as though George had never 
saved his life. Would he have felt the same remorse 
in the case of any other man)>eing in Geoi^e's place? 
Was it not because George had saved his life that he 
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fancied that it was his duty to let him know the 
truth? 

He groaned and turned in his bed. 

"Don't you feel so well, sir?" asked George 
anxiously. "Can I get ye anything?" 

Every word of attention, every kindness from 
George struck Reggie like a Mauser bullet It was 
intolerable that he should lie there and be nursed by 
this man whom he had wronged as greatly as one 
man can wrong another. It made no difference to 
the fact that he had not known he was wronging 
him. The terrible truth remained. George was 
longing to get home as soon as possible in order 
that he might marry the girl who had been his, 
Reggie's, mistress. And as soon as the siege was 
over Greorge would go home. He would be dis- 
charged with a sergeant's rank. Reggie could not 
get the grant of a commission; and George did 
not wish for it Ah I there was one thing he, Reggie, 
could do for him. Those few thousands over which 
he had a power of appointment by will, which he had 
mortgaged to his father. He could leave those to 
George as some token of his gratitude. He would 
do that at once. Afterwards he would try to decide 
what he ought to do about Bina. 

He was no lawyer, but he knew that a soldier's 
holograph will written on active service would hold 
good. So he wrote his wishes that all he possessed, 
including the sum in which he had a life interest, and 
over which he had a power of disposition by will, 
should go to George Buck. He called for the 
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surgeon-major and handed him the will, and told 
him it was a token of his gratitude to George for hb 
gallantry and his devotion. " And sure he deserves 
it," said the surgeon-major, who happened to be an 
Irishman. " No one deserves better to be remimbered 
in your will, onless it's yerself." 

Reggie also wrote a long letter of farewell to his 
father, recommending George to his best ofHces, and 
mentioning that,if he still wished for the Bushel o' Malt 
(and Reggie knew he did, for Geot^e had given it as 
a reason why a commission would be rather a handi- 
cap than a help to him, that a lieutenant could not 
very well keep a country inn), he was to have it if it 
could be arranged. He wrote a shorter letter of 
affection to Violet For long he hesitated whether 
he should write to Bina. But he could not have 
done so without the knowledge of George, and his 
writing would be to solve the problem at once^ 
which he was not ready to do. 

At last the night came (it was the night before tiie 
tin pan band Saturday) when the doctors adviscjd 
him to prepare for the worst. They said that though 
they had not given up all hope they feared his 
strength could not hold out another four and twenty 
hours. 

George tried to laugh at them, to rebut their 
croaking prophecies by cheerful forecasts that the 
young squire would be up and about in ten days and 
would be well enough to start for home as soon as 
ever Buller got through — and the sound of his fpns 
at Colenso had been heard all day at Ladysmith. 
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But Reggie knew the truth. He knew that he 
would die, but not yet. He believed he would not 
die till the next day. For he too, even as Bina, had 
seen a vision. He had been sleeping, and had dreamt 
that he looked on a mighty stone which lay in the 
grounds of Hockingham Hall, and, on the stone was 
cut the date of the morrow, with the word " FINIS," 
and he understood it was as a warning that on the 
morrow the last of the males of the race of his fathers 
would perish. And as the certainty of approaching 
death came to him it seemed strange to him that he 
should have been at a loss to solve the problem for 
so long. He groped feebly for George's hand and 
said, " George, I've something to say to you." 

" Yes, sir," said George. " But don't tire yourself." 
" Yes," said Reggie. " But not now. To-morrow 
morning, George. Remind me I have something to 
tell you." 

" Yes, sir," said George. 

Reggie could not bear to tell George the truth until 
he was at the very point of death. He could not 
face the reproach which he knew would cry from 
those faithful eyes. He could not speak of Bina 
until such time as he should be dying. No. When 
he was at the point of death George would forgive 
him. For a moment he wondered if Bina would 
forgive his treachery to love. But Bina had been 
false ! Ah I Not to him ! Not to Reggie ! And 
again the turmoil of doubt made his weary brain 
reel and swim. But there was no backing out now. 
He had told George that he had something to tell 
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him. After all could he let him go home and many 
Bina? 

Was it all remorse ? Was there not a feeling of 
jealousy which made him loth to think of Bina as 
George's wife? Was he solely swayed by the 
loyalty to friendship in his determination to tell 
George the truth? Or was there lurking in him 
some lingering passion, some longing that Bina 
should be his for ever, his and no one's else? If 
this were what was influencing him was he justified? 

He half wished he had taken the bull by the horns 
and spoken out to George there and then. But how 
could he have borne the look upon George's face?— 
the face which had been so constant in its kind 
encouragement, in its devoted comfort And how, ifi 
after he had spoken, he was again assailed by doubts 
of what was right ? No. He would only speak at 
the point of death. 

Poor boy. He was only weak and short-sighted, 
a little self-indulgent, a little apt to deceive himself. 
The indulgence of his passion had been paid for 
again and again in bitter remorse. I am not alto- 
gether sure that he was not fully justified in con- 
sidering that the Fates had dealt hardly with him — 
not by reason of his wounds or his fever, but by 
reason of the weight of troubled repentance which 
the fall of circumstance had heaped upon his boyish 
head. 

Well. He had made up his mind for good and 
all, that he would speak on the morrow. He would 
last till the morrow, for it was on the morrow that 
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the word " Finis " was due. He did not know that 
he had left a promise of renewal of the blood at home 
with Bina, or that that promise of renewal was to be 
horribly falsified on the morrow. He relied on the 
dream, and he sank to sleep, easy and at peace with 
the thought that at last he had decided. He would 
tell Greorge on the morrow, in the morning, the 
morning of his death. 

George sat by his side, watching his feeble breath- 
ing, and now that R^gie no longer saw his face, the 
sergeant's face grew very grave. He feared that the 
doctors were right He had seen death before, and 
he thought he saw it now. 

A little before dawn of the Saturday George saw 
Reggie's eyes open and saw his lips move. He bent 
over the cot to listen. 

"George," whispered Reggie, "George. Ohl 
Binal Bina!" 

The eyes remained open, and the mouth was still, 
the lips still parted. 

George felt for his heart. It had ceased to 
beat 

"Poor fellow! Poor fellow!" sobbed George, at 
last breaking down utterly. " How kind and good 
he was. He even remembered that I loved Bina. 
His last words were for me and for her. Poor 
fellow! Poor fellow!" And the sergeant who had 
won the cross wept without any disguise, and blessed 
the man for remembering Bina with his last conscious 
thought 

If Reggie had become attached to George, much 
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more had Geoi^ grown to love Reggie. Anyone 
becomes attached to a man whose life he has saved, 
and George had saved Reggie's twice. Alas ! to no 
avail! 

When the surgeons came in they sent him off and 
bade him rest or he would be stricken down. 

And the Irish surgeon-general told him of the will, 
and how he had it safe. ''But divii knows if iver 
we'll get out of this, me booy," said he. "If not it'll 
be mighty hard on those of ye who've distinguished 
yourselves. For the cross will niver be sent after ye 
to the next worruld." 

The first train which started for Durban after the 
relief of Ladysmith on the 28th of January bore 
George. The will had been handed to him, and he 
was also entrusted with the duty of delivering the 
dead man's letters to Squire Hogg and Violet His 
story went before him by cable, and all Hockingham 
was eagerly awaiting his return. For the squire had 
given a lecture in the schoolroom, and let it be 
known that any who absented themselves would not 
be regarded with favour by the Hall. And at that 
lecture he had described the gallant actions of 
George as given in purple patches by the corre- 
spondents who were at last able to get their copy 
out, and who made the most of the rescue at Riet- 
fontein, and of the subsequent devotion of the one- 
armed man to the lieutenant. The tragedy of the 
death of the latter gave the penmen a fine chance for 
fine writing, and they took it and sent Geoi^e's name 
ringing throughout England. It was as a self-set 
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penance that the squire forced himself to speak 
publicly while still suffering from the recent news 
of his bereavement For the old fellow quite un- 
justly blamed himself for his son's death. No honour 
which he could show George would be too great in 
his opinion. He intended to go to Southampton to 
meet him. 

There were others in Hockingham who awaited 
the coming of the hero with beating hearts. 
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CHAPTER XXVII 

THE END 

The news that George was coming home, and that 
he had watched by Reggie's death-bed, was only 
partly illuminating to Bina and Violet Violet 
thought that if Reggie had spoken George would 
hardly return to Hockingham. But on the other hand 
he might consider it as a duty to deliver Reggie's 
letters and effects to the squire. 

When the squire left Hockingham on his way to 
Southampton he gave orders that there were to be 
triumphal arches and decorations of bunting and the 
usual display of welcome for the hero when he should 
arrive. The great Hall coach with four horses was to 
meet them at Dingleton station, " and I rely on you 
all to honour the memory of my son in showing your 
welcome to the man who did his utmost to save 
him," said the squire. 

Many a secret conference did Bina and Violet 
have together in the days which elapsed between the 
receipt of the cabled news and the return of George 
One or two of the villagers chuckled at Bina and 
muttered that they supposed as how George would 
be tew high and mighty for the likes of her now. 
But Bina knew inwardly that he was coming home 
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to claim her and the Bushel o' Malt. And she grew 
more reconciled to the notion the more she thought 
of it George had been so good to Reggie. She 
would show her love for Reggie in tenderness towards 
George. And George was a hero, a real hero. If 
only Reggie had told him nothing. 

There was no delay in the answer which George 
was to give. The squire had met him at Southampton 
and had insisted on his coming straight through with 
him to Hockingham. 

He grasped the left hand, the only one which 
George had left. 

" I thank you, sir," he said, with tears in his voice 
and in his eyes. ** I thank you for your gallant rescue 
of my son, and for your devotion to him. Nothing 
I can do for you will be too much. Nothing." 

But George pooh-poohed all gratitude as well as 
he could without giving offence. " I loved the lad, 
sir, if I may say so without offence," said he. " And 
he gave promise of being as good an officer as there 
is in the service. He was a loss to the country, sir." 

And the two men felt their eyes bum and their 
throats fill as the two hands of the squire gripped and 
squeezed George's one. 

The squire made George fight his battles over 
again and again and the journey from Southampton 
to town, and from town to Dingleton passed quickly 
for both men. 

It was not till George saw the coach and four and 
heard the cheers of the folk assembled at the station 
that he blushed and hung back. He had got on well 
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with the squire, each man appreciating the manliness 
of the other. But this public reception was too much 
for his modesty. He begged the squire to drive on 
to Hockingham without delay. But when the coach 
reached Dam's End Cottage Geoi^e answered the 
question which had been disturbing Bina and Violet 
once for alL He begged the coachman, Tom Cable, 
to stop, and he leapt down. Bina had taken her stand 
at her door, determined to read the answer on his £Eice 
as he drove past. But when she saw him leap down 
from the box, she knew that Reggie had kept silence, 
and with a little cry she ran to Geoi^e and suffered 
him to embrace her in the sight of the squire and of 
all the carts and traps which had driven across the 
dam in procession to do honour to the hera There 
in the sight of all she was claimed by the man of 
the hour, and made glorious by the reflection of his 
glory. 

"^ Bina I Bina I'' he cried. ''You've been true 
and faithful to me. I can read it in your dear 
eyes." 

" Why, o' course I have I * said Bina. 

The wedding was the gayest which Hockingham 
had seen for generations. The squire insisted on the 
four horses and the coach being requisitioned, and a 
military band came over from Herringhaven to do 
honour to the Victoria Cross of die man of the hour. 

Violet was the only bridesmaid, and old Gunner 
gave the bride away with as much dignity as if be 
had been the squire himselfl 

I doubt if there was ever a happier marriage in 
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Daneshire. George makes a good and tender husband, 
and so admirable a landlord that his house has been 
enlarged and is now one of the most famous marsh- 
land hostelries in Daneshire for shooting and fishing 
visitors. The squire himself does not disdain to go 
and chat over tiie war with the man who saved his 
son's life — to no purpose 1 

And Bina is a good housewife, and an obedient 
and affectionate wife. Sometimes when Violet and 
she are alone together a few tears are shed, a 
few words spoken, which are more loyal to the 
memory of Reggie than to the love of George ; but 
Bina has come to love George in a sufficiently satis- 
factory way. It is not the fever of passion which 
she felt for Reggie ; but her pride in the man and 
the position which he has given her have turned 
her heart to him so that he will never know that he 
has not the most faithful and loving wife in the 
world. For the matter of that perhaps he has. He 
knows no better, Reggie is but a memory. What 
does the past matter to George? His ignorance 
renders him happy. 

And I, who know the story as far as it can be 
known, still wonder what would have happened if 
Reggie had survived for another twelve hours, or, 
for the matter of that, had not died till his natural 
term of years had been spent. 

Would he have spoken, or would he have re- 
mained true to love ? Should the chivalry of friend- 
ship be preferred to fidelity to the woman who has 
given herself? 
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And what would have happened if the chfld had 
been born and lived ? 

My readers must worry these questions out for 
themselves. For my part I think that R^gie was 
happy to die. 
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FOUR NOTABLE NOVELS 



THE YOKE 

By HUBBRT Wales, Author of "Mr and Mrs Villiers." 
Crown 8vo, 65. (9th Edition.) With a Pre&ce. 

TM* TaiUr.—" What I taid abont * Mr and Mrs Villiert ' lome months ago 
I repeat abont * The Yoke.' Bat the latter is more than a ' Notable Book ' : it is 
one of striking skill both in plot and characterisation, and assures Mr Hnbert 
Wales that front-rank place among contemporary novelists for which he has made 
so bold a bid. There u no inane idealism about * The Ydce' ; iu intense human 
Interest will be the key to iu success." 

Tk4 Timg*.—** It u a strong and po^nant story ; it can be recommended 
because of its obvious sincerity." 



MR AND MRS VILLIERS 

By Hubert Wales, Author of '*The Yoke." Popular 
Edition, crown 8vo, is. net. Library Edition, crown 8vo, 
6s. 

TA4 TYmmt.— "Apart from minor characters, the cast is Mrs Villiers and 
Mrs Baker, sisters ; their husbands-~a writer and a City man. both well-to^lo ; 
and * Rosamond Hope.* The moti/'u a delicate one, suited, It should be said, 
<mly to die experienced ; but it is treated with dignity and restraint The situa- 
tions and the dialoipe, too, are handled with sureness and skill ; and the two 
sisters present feminine character-studies of singular beauty." 



CYNTHIA IN THE WILDERNESS 

By Hubert Wales, Author of the above Novek. Crown 
Svo, 6s. Recentfy publiskid, 

Tk€ T€aUr.^**Ux Hubert Wales, In his latest novel, 'Cynthia in the 
Wilderness,' deals with further aspects of social problems, and the unfolding of 
Cynthia's married life is one whi^ will be followed by the reader to the very end 
or the book. Mr Wales has made a distinct step forward, and his latest novel is 
likely to be as widely discussed as was 'The Yoke.' " 



ANNA LOMBARD 

By Victoria Cross. Crown 8vo, 6s. (44th Edition.) 

Tkd Rtoiew ofReoietus. — "A very remarkable story ; a novel to set people 
tbinkinf. It is a bold, brilliant, defiant presentation of a phase of the relations 
of the sexes which I do not remember ever having seen treated with the same 
freedom, delicacy, and audacity. It is difficult to praise the book too highly." 
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THE AUTHOR WITH THE LARGEST PUBUC 

The Sales of Nat Gould's Novels exceed 
5,000,000 (five million) Copies! 

Nat Gould's New Novels 

Mr John Long is now the sole Publisher of all 

Hr Nat Gould's Mew NOTels, with Cover Designs 

in four colours by Mr Harington Bird, the well- 

known horse painter. The foUowing is the list to 

January 1908: — 

Pricg Ss. tack^ Wustrattd boards ; orin chtk^ gilt^ 8s. 61L t^ 
Cfvnm $V0, 2SSptfg$s 

ONE OP A MOB 

THE S6LUNQ PLATER 

THE LADY TRAINER 

A STRAIGHT QOBR 

A HUNDRED TO ONE CHANCE 

A SPORTING SQUATTER 

CHARGER AND CHASER 

THE CHANCE OP A UPETIMB 

THE LITTLE WONDER 

THE TOP WEIGHT 

A STROKE OP LUCK (SSS^STSS) 



Nat Gould's New Sixpenny Novels 

In large dtmy $vo, sewed, Siriki$ig cover m coiottrs 

ONE OP A MOB 

THE SELUNQ PLATER 

A BIT OP A ROGUE 

THE LADY TRAINER 

A STRAIGHT GOER 

A HUNDRED TO ONE CHANCE 



London: JOHN LONG, la* 13 & 14 Norris St.* HaynaiM 
Am4 oXk PM kf l l «rj Bv» rj >wiif 
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MR. JOHN LONG'S 
SUMMER AND EARLY 
AUTUMN BOOKS 1907 



SIX SHILLING NOVELS 

Crown Svot cloth gilt 
ITINERANT DAUGHTERS By Dorothea Gerard 

(Mme. LoNOARD db Lonooardb) 

In this stoiy Dorothea Gerard tells of the result of an experiment, invented 
and tried on four girh, to whom home U& had become irksome, by an 
up4o-date doctor. This experiment forms, in the main, the peg on which the 
story hangs, and which directs and lays bare the characters of the heroines. 
The manner in which the girls meet the fate ^ling to them provides a great 
variety from the ordinary love-story, and the novel promises to be one of the 
most original and amusing published for some considerable time. 

ONLY BETTY By Curtis Yorke. With Coloured 

Frontispiece by E. J. Shbrib 

In " Only Betty ** Curtis Yorke has imagined a story which gives full rein 
for the display of those gifts of tenderness, naturalness, and distinction 
which readm and critics alike associate with her work. " Only Betty " is one 
of a large ^mily left in poverty by the death of their father, and she answers 
an advertisement for services in a remote Welsh village. Betty obtains the 
post, and the authoress proceeds with great vivacity and charm to describe the 
lively series of events which follow. Curtis Yorke's popularity grows with 
every new book she produces, and her public will be immeasurably increased 
by her latest. 
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John Long's New ft Forthcomins Books 



SIX SHILLING l^OVELS— Continued 
MRS. BARRINGTOPTS ATONEMENT By Violet 

TWBBDALB 

In Violet Tweedale's new novd an excellent plot is unfolded witii subBety 
and force. It would spoil the reader's pleasure to enter fully into detub- 
the curious psychic experiences, the tragedy and pathos of an immature soi!, 
misunderstanding and misunderstood— but we can promise to those who rod 
the novel that they wiU not find a dull page in this newest work of a writa' 
to whom we can always look for novelty, brilliance and substantial inbere^ 

THE WHITE HAND AND THE BLACK By 

Bertram Mitford 

Mr. Bertram Mitford has done for South Africa what Mr. Rudyard Kipfinr 
has done for India. He has brought home to the English people the cfaancter 
of the work that Britons are doing in the outposts of Empire. Mr. Mitfiord's 
knowledge, like Mr. Kipling-'s, has been acquired at first hand, by Vmag is 
the land and among the people he describes. In his new novel tiie author 
chooses as background a Rising^ of the Blacks against the Whiter The 
reader is brought into contact with various kinds of natives, good and btd, 
with the British official of the better class, and with the grit and solidity atd 
daring- of the ordinary Britisher who finds himself in a tight comer and %hts 
with his back against the wall. Trickling- through the stirring inddeots of 
the story is a love romance. Mr. Mitford has intimate knowledge, bsight* 
sympathy and imagination, and he has written a novel of viriltty and vigov 
whose superiority to most fiction may be observed on every page. 

DELILAH OF THE SNOWS By Harold Bindloss 

No living- writer has a more intimate knowledge of colonial manners thii 
Mr. Harold Bindloss. He describes for the stay-at-home Englishman not* 
much the well-ordered life in the great settlements as the virile, ragpi 
desperate, and often lawless struggles among the colonists in the uttdevekfe^ 
outposts of Empire. The eariier scenes in " Delilah of the Snoivs" tiki 
place in England. Later on thecharacters are transplanted bodily to Watcs 
Canada among the gold-seekers. In such surroundings Mr. Harold BbdIoSi 
as may be conjectured, is in his element, and he develops a story of oonsoiBiufee 
artistry and strength. The spirit of adventure and tragedy and comcdf 
over it all, and an unconventional ending is in keeping with the rest of this 
brilliant book. 
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SIX SHILLING ^OVEIS— Continued 
DR» MANTON By Moricb Gerard 

Mr. Morice Gerard has advanced with rapid strides to the position of one of 
the most popular writers of the day. '' Dr. Manton " is a splendid instance 
of his power in weaving' a dimmatic story, made op of the great elements 
of love, mystery and conflict between opposing forces* with a wonderful 
tUnouenuni, which no reader can read without being moved. Mr. Morice 
Gerard believes in a happy ending; hero and heroine find their happiness and 
peace achieved after stress and struggle. The stoiy is up to date in every 
respect* 

A WOMAN PERFECTED By Richard Marsh 

A new story by Mr. Richard Marsh is an event which is eagerly antidpated ; 
and "A Woman Perfected" will not disappoint the expectations, however 
high, of any of Mr. Marsh's innumerable admirers. The starting-point of 
the story is the sudden death of a man of mjrsterious habits and ostentatious 
wealth, whose only daughter, Nora, is apparently left u np rov i ded lor. The 
young girl has been led to believe that she would be a great heireM, but the 
secret of her Other's past and the source of hb income cannot be d isc ov er ed. 
A series of events follow, which excite a curiosity that amounts to anxiety. 
The author marshals his plot and characters with conscious mastery; and 
he has written what may, with very truth, be described as a brilliant book. 

CYNTHIA IN THE WILDERNESS By Hubert 

Wales. Author of " Mr. and Mrs. Vifliers,* " The Yoke " 

This book almost re v er s es the question raised by the author's eariier work, 
*' Mr. and Mrs. Villiers." It is a study of a wife who, through the incapacity 
of her husband to understand or respond to the deeper woman in her, finds 
herself shut out upon the wilderness of joyless things. Mr. Hubert Wales 
has made his mark as an author, and has first two books, ''Mr. and Mrs. 
Vi]liers"and ''The Yoke," have been oat-standing successes. 

HER FATHERS SOUL By Lucas Cleevb 

An incident which occurs in India between a Native Prince and an English 
Peeress is the source whence the subsequent events spring. The power of the 
story lies in its imagination and its phantasy. Lucas Qeeve has the great 
gift of expression, and in " Her Father's Soul," she enables the reader to 
realise something of the weird, mysterious beauty and fascination of the 
land of the Oriental. 
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SIX SHILLING iiOVELS—ConsinueJ 
THE WHITE COUNTESS By Florbncb Warden 

It may safely be stated ol Miss Florenoe Warden's new story, "The 
White Countess," that before the reader has reached the end of the bit 
chapter he wQl find himself immersed in a mystery of baffing' complexity, and 
that the sensational events which follow in swift succession will gire him ne 
pause until the last lines are in sight. ''The White Countess" is a story of 
action and plot, and it will uphold Miss Florence Warden's repotatioB as i 
writer of straightforward, dramatic* and exciting fiction. 

THE CURSE OF THE FEVERALS By L. T. Mbade. 

With coloured Frontispiece by E. J. Shbrib 

Mrs. L. T. Meade haa chosen the subject of heredity as the thesBC of 
her new novelj but, as might be imagined, there is nothing nnplcifsnf or 
technical in her treatment of "The Curse of the Feverals." On the contaiy, 
Mrs. Meade invariably looks at the brighter side of life—upoo its joys rather 
than its sorrow and she has brought her best talents to bear in the coa- 
stmction of this effective and moving story of domestic life. 

THE HOUSE ON THE THAMES By G. W. Applttoh 

A boating accident on the Thames, the rescue of Jeannie, a be au ti fu l gir^ 
and her sudden disappearance almost immediately afterwards, are the evcats 
which occur in the first chapter of Mr. G. W. Appleton's new noieL 
Thenceforward the reader's perplexity is mingled with an intense desire to 
probe the mystery. Mr. Appleton keeps well within the region of probafaililyi 
and his sunny outlook upon life peeps forth in this exciting, dramatic^ aad 
withal humorous story. 

KINDRED SPIRITS By L, T. Meade 

Deals with the passionate love of two girls for one man, aad Aomhtt 
the one whose love he did not return yet loved him so thorougUy, so aobly. 
so unselfishly, that in the end she was the means of his sahatioa. The stay 
largely deals with an old family curse, and a strange mystery which ispartiBlr 
founded on &ct. The characters of some of the most important posom 
aretaken from life. In a word, this is the moat exciting story that BArs. Meade 
has ever produced, and the publisher predicts a more than ordinary 
for it. 
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SIX SHILLING "SOYELS— Continued 



IN HIS GRIP By David Christie Murray 

Mr. David Christie Murray has ima^ned in his new story a combination of 
drcumstances which afford ample scope for the exerdse of his uncommon 
powers. A merchant ol character is left, by a djring friend, in the position 
of trustee without documentary conditions, and the propert y , which he thinks 
to be worthless, provesto be of untold value. His own financial embarrassments 
create the temptation to which he momentarily succumbs. The story gallops 
along at a furious pace amid an atmosphere of stirring events, through 
which runs a delightful love episode. 



A JACOBITE ADMIRAL By R. H. Forstbr 

In the opinion of the critics, Mr. R. H. Forster knows Northumbria as 
Mr. Hardy knows Wessex, as Mr. Crockett knows Galloway, and as 
Mr. Blackmore knew Exmoor. Higher praise for a writer of historical 
fiction it would be difficult to imagine. In <' A Jacobite Admiral" the 
Jacobite rebellion of 1715 forms the superstructure of the story, and the hero's 
adventures in his loyalty to the doomed house of Stuart, as conspirator, rd)e], 
fugitive, and lover, afford ample scope for the description of scenes and 
localities of great natural beauty and historic interest. Over and above this, 
Mr. R. H. Forster has written a novel which n instinct with the finest romantic 
spirit. 



IN THE QUEEPTS SERVICE By Dick Donovan 

Dick Donovan has gone back to the troublous times of Mary Queen of 
Scots for the incidents which form the basis of his new romance, "In the 
Queen's Service." Manners and morals were doubtless less refined and less 
humane in those days, and objects were pursued with more violenoe and more 
disregard of consequences. From the novelist's standpomt, the period is rich 
in materials and possibilities. Intrigue, treachery, murder, disaster, chivalry, 
gallantry, passion, self-sacrifice— these are the constituents of " In the Queen's 
Service," and the author has, with hb accustomed skill, created from them 
a story of great and penetrating interest. 
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SIX SHILLING 'tiOY'El.S— Continued 



PURI*LE HEATHER By Alan St. Aubyn 

The Ute Hawley Smart was a master of the true 590111118: novd, aid 
Alan St Aubyn has run him very dose in ** Purple Heather." In thu she 
has given us a picture of the wilds of Exmoor the whole year round, witk 
vivid descriptions of some of the inhabitants, and at the same time has wovta 
about them a story of very human interest which centres on the pads of sti; 
and fox hounds. 



THE SECRET SYNDICATE By Frbd Whishaw 

To the English reader there is a perennial fasdnation in the conditioBS of 
life in the mighty realms of the Czar, and few English writers have a more 
intimate knowledge of the various revolutionary currents in Russian affairs tfasa 
Mr. Fred Whishaw. The action of " The Victims " transpices mainly in St 
Petersburg, and the characters are wholly Russian. A young journalist and 
a young girl of the landed dass are the central figures, and around these two 
are described the events which culminate in the recent peasant revott. The 
story is graphically told, and has the air of being a veritabU transcript fitoB 
life. 



THE PLEASURE MONGER By C. Rangbr-Gull 



The novel which tdls of a complete, triumphant, and overwhelming 
is always delightful to read. This is the case in Mr. Ranger Gull's new book, 
" The Pleasure Monger," one which will be found to be the best of all the 
brilliant studies of modem life which this author has given us. The character 
studies are especially strong and vivid, and the keen love-mterest, which nun 
like a scarlet thread through the warp and woof of the tale, is novel and 
daring. It is very rarely, moreover, that a well-known author lifts the veil of 
the modem literary life and shows it as it really is. Stories which deal in part 
with literary life are neariy always written by amateurs. ''The Pleasne 
Monger," in short, will be found full of force, brilliancy* and interest. 
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SIX SHILLING NOVELS— Continued 



THE SIN OF GABRIELLE By Mrs. Coulson Kbrnahan 

In thb story Mrs. Kemahan has shown in the character of Gabrielle 
Destornelle a beantifa] yoang French adventuress, who has all the seductive 
charm of " Fanchette," without that heroine's innocence. The story shows 
how, by her arts and nnscrupuloas deremeas, she wrecks the life ot Donovan 
Fitsgerald, a man of high ideals. The heartlessness of Gabrielle is put forth 
with power, while the nobility of Fitigerald will win the sympathy of the 
reader* 



THE SECOND BEST By Coraub Stanton & Hbath 

HOSKIN 

The work of Coralie Stanton and Heath Hosken stands out from the fiction 
of to-day in bold outline; there is nothing commonplace or ansmic about it. 
Their new novel, "The Second Best," is a realistic story of modem English 
society; the characters are vivid and natural, and the incidents palpitate with 
drama. The title is in keeping with the underlying idea, but " The Second 
Best " is, in point of imdtf the authors' very best; it grips from the first, and 
a rich treat is in store for tboae whooome within the spell of this rousing story. 



A LOVELY UTTLE RADICAL By Alicb M. Dibhl 

The work of Alice M. Diehl has two main recommendations — its freedoB 
from the unpleasant and its polished and artistic setting. *' A Lovely Little 
Radical," however, is not a placid story. It recounts the love of a young 
girl of patrician birth and heritage for a simple man of the people. The 
author manipulates her theme with unfeuling tact and discrimination, and 
succeeds in eliciting the reader's sympathies from the commencement. "A 
Lovely Little Radical " may be regarded as the crowning achievement of this 
popular romanticist 
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SIX SHILUNG NOVELS— a»/i»w./ 



THE LADY OF THE BLUE MOTOR By G. Sidney 

Patbrnostbr. With Coloured Frontispiece 



Mr. Patemoeter seems determined to prove in this novd that the 
provides inimitable opportunities £or the rebirth of roomnoe in an annmaatic 
twentieth century. The central character, " My Lady Mdod^" is a veritable 
heroine of romance. From the time she makes her appearance, enshrouded 
in a doud of mystery, in the salon of a hotel at VcnaiUea» she is the centre of 
a series of thrilling adventures and dramatic situations whidi enrhaia the 
reader's attention until the happy outcome is reached. 



INNOCENT MASQUERADERS By Sarah Trru« 

This story is founded on an inddent which happened at Blackheath up- 
wards of thirty years ago. Two baby girls were exposed and left on the same 
night at opposite points of the heath to the charity of wayhuers. There is 
abundance of interest and inddent before the mysteiy of thdr origin iir roiiul 
On one occasion the wrong waif is installed with an old dty knight and his lady 
as their lost grandchild and heiress, but all comes right in the end. Best of 
all, the two waife are innocent, good girlai, although dieir adventures sfaoald 
appeal to every lover of true romance. 



RUBINA By Jambs Blyth. With Coloured Frontispiece 

Mr. James Blyth stands almost alone among English novelists as a reafiat 
of the 2^1a School, but superadded to his realism is a strain of thought at 
once subtle and poetical. *' Rubina " is the story of a giri o£ the people, aad 
her life is passed wholly in a village in the heart of the Fens. SmroiiiMled fay 
the sights and sounds of nature, she herself is a child of nature, uotFaimwIled 
by the niceties and scruples of modem oonventiotts. Mr. Blyth pnraiMs Us 
theme in a legitimate and logical fashion, and he has produced a work whU 
is a veritable piece of life, the poignant emotional power and truth of 
will be acknowledged by every thoughtful reader. 
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SIX SHILLING liOVELS—Conimued 



THE PASSING OF NIGHT By J. Fovargob Bradley 

" The Ptasing' of Night " it a political novel written with a purpose. The 
author is a Congregational Minister who does not write at random, but whose 
views will be found worthy of attention, if they do not find acceptance. The 
story, from its argumentative side, treats of the attitude of the Church 
Association towards the Ritual excesses in the Church of England, and of 
Disestablishment in the interests of religious and social life ; but the author 
challenges the advocates of Disendowment to show the equity of their case. 
"The Ptasing of Night " is polemical and controversial, but it is also a romance 
of consummate interest ; there is wit, imagination, insight, sense of character, 
and high literary quality in it. It is a first work, but it is certain to be regarded 
as one of the most remarkable noveb of the year. 



A BRIAR ROSE By Sarah Tytlbr 

It is a characteristic of most fiction that the last chapters dose to the 
sound of wedding bells. In "A Briar Rose" the order has been reversed, 
and the marriages take place at the commencement of the story. Miss Sarah 
Tytler has chosen the everyday lives of two young couples as her foundation, 
and around their joys and sorrows she has written a domestic story of quiet 
and penetrating charm. In this book, as in all her works. Miss Sarah Tytler's 
delicate literary gifts are distinctively apparent. 



LITTLE JOSEPHINE ByLT.MBADB. With Coloured 

Fr o n ti sp iece by B. J. Shirii 

There is scarcely a household in which the novels of Bfrs. I« T. Meade 
are not known and appreciated; her work is infinite m its variety, and 
never dull. The thesis of her new story, '* Little Josephine," is the marriage 
of a good and charming' young giri with a man of blemished character. 
Incidentally, the follies and vices of the worst sideof society are exposed and 
castigatedin the manner of Father Vaugfaan. Mrs. L. T. Meade has never 
written with greater effect than in this poignant story. 
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SIX SHILLING NOYELS— Continued 



A WOMAPTS AYE OR NAY By Lucas Clbbvs 

All who are interested in the suffragette movement— and who is not^ 
win read Lucas Cleeve's new novel with profit and pleasure. The story is set 
some ten years ahead, when women are allowed to vote for Parliament; hot 
althougfh there is much in the novel of a quasi-political character, it is the love 
side of it which is uppermost, and which will call for highest appredatioii. 
As an exponent of the '^ tender passion," few living novelists can compare 
with Lucas Qeeve. 



VALDORA By Thomas Pinkbrton 

" Valdora " belongs to the order of romance which it a p erpe tua l jof to 
the novel reader. A Princess of a small State secures the services cf an 
Englishman to defend her possessions from the attacks of envious neighboan. 
There is the clash of arms, and the delight of love. " Valdora " suggests the 
method of Mr. Anthony Hope, with whose work it will well bear 



A WIFE FROM THE FORBIDDEN LAND By 

Archer Philip Crouch 

The particular fascination of Mr. A. P. Crouch's new story is diat thi 
scene of its operations is placed in that weird, mysterious land, Thibet A 
young Englishman of the self-reliant, strong, and adventurous type deterauacs 
to visit Lhasa— the sacred Thibetan capital— a dty which the f oreig n er ii 
not allowed to explore upon pain of death. How the Englishmaa snooeedi 
in his object, and how he brii^ back with him " A Wife from the Fochiddea 
Land," is the functUm of the story to teU. Mr. Crouch knows the peofOs 
of the wonderful East like a native ; and his book is not only an engroae 
romance : it is a vivid presentment of the customs, in8titutiooa»aDd maaDcndE 
a Und which is as yet but little known to the European. 
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SIX SHILLING NOVELS— C(?»//»«^fl? 



A YANKEE NAPOLEON By John F. Macpherson 

The *' Yankee Napoleon " is a ad en tis t who manufactures a brain serum, by 
which his own intellect and wiH-power are so enormously increased that the 
whole of America lies helfdess at his feet. He uses his power, not like a 
benevolent genius, but like a criminal lunatic who is held in check by no law, 
human or divine. How, after a devastating war, in which East and West are 
involved, the "Yankee Napoleon's" plans are frustrated and brought to 
nothingness by an English scientist and a Japanese Marquis, the reader 
must discover for himself. He b confidently promised a story unique in plot 
and inventive power, full of amazing thrills, and written with the pen of a 
wizard. 



A FULL-LENGTH PORTRAIT OF EVE By Daniel 
Douglas Brbwbr 

The action of this story is placed in Paris, and the characters are wholly 
French, but "A FuU-Length Portrait of Eve" will appeal with irresistible 
force to English readers. In its essence it is a love-story — a fiery, passionate, 
overwhelming love-story ; and it is written with a beauty of phrase and a 
distinctive style rarely to be found in the work of a new writer. 



THE JEWEL HOUSE By Mrs. Isabbl Smith 

Mrs. Isabel Smith has already achieved a reputation by her first work, 
" The Minister's Guest" In her new story, ''The Jewel House," the same 
qualities of quiet charm and literary style will be found united to a fine gift 
of portraiture. The incidents happen in the country, and the chief characters 
are a baronet, the scion of an ancient house, and a young and beautiful girl 
of the yeoman class. " The Jewel House " b a love-story ; but it is natural, 
healthy, and wholly delightful, and it cannot fail to win fresh admirers for 
an authoress whose work has only to be known to be justly appreciated. 
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SIX SHILLING NOVELS— Gw«//«i«f<^ 
IN SEARCH OF J^HANNE By Avis Hekking 

A new historical romanoe which can bringf dfectiTely before the reader the 
life and manners o{ a bjrgone age, and make real flesh and blood ol the 
cfaaraotefs which it introduces, is a rarity, and sore of a warm wekome. Sudi 
b^'InSearcfaofJ^hanne." Miss Avis Hekking has taken the sixteenth oentmy 
and the Massacre of the Huguenots as a background. The charactrrs are 
French, and the events happen wholly in France. " In Search of J Aanne " is a 
romance of first-rate quality, and it should create for the author a high positioa 
among writers of historical noreb. 

A UGHT-HEARTED REBELUON By John Lang- 

FIELD 

In this story the author unwinds a plot in which there is nothing hackneyed 
or commonplace, but which in character and incident is fresh and natnial 
and wholesome, and brimming with delightful comedy. Humorists are rare, 
and readers wUl assuredly be glad to have their attention directed to this 
light, bright, laughable, captivating book. 

THE WAY OF WAR By Hbw Scot 

Of late there have been attempts {MbAe, it must be admitted) to portray b 
fiction the jealousy of Continental nations against our realm, but in no cue 
has one of them approadied the realistic and thrilling description d the 
sudden and secretly planned attempted invasion by Germany of Ghreat Britaia, 
as set forth in Hew Scot's splendid work, *' The Way of War." ConuaeBciiv 
with the admittance of a German patient into an Edinburgh hospital, and tk 
suggestion of a strong love interest, we are carried swiftly through seves 
days of intense stress and adventure, during which the fate of our oounlry 
seems to hang on the skill and resource of a single individual, by vhoK 
adroitness and courage the secret designs of the enemy are disoovereci tad 
as far as possible prepared for, until the climax is reached in a naval b^ttkv 
when the steel-dad might of England, being at length let Umso, swiop 
down in all its tremendous power and sweeps the foe from our waters. Thii 
is a book full of life and movement, and one it is impossible to lay aade, 
having once commenced. 
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SIX SHILUNG T^OYELS—Conitnued 



ONE EVENTFUL SUMMER By Ethel Gracb Tapner 

'' One Eventful Summer " b the work of a new writer, but not since the 
days of " Loma Doone " has a story been written which conveys so much of 
the subtle charm of Devonshire. The central idea of the story is whimsical, 
but there is comedy and tragedy in it— 4ove and laughter and tears. " One 
Eventful Summer " differs essentially from fiction in general, and upon that 
account, as well as upon its undoubted intrinsic merits, it will be greatly 
appreciated by those who are fortunate enough to read the book. 



A HUMAN BAQLLUS By Robert Eustace 

A story that will make some deaaand upon the nerves of the reader, and 
leave bdiind it a burning remembrance. Sudi is ''A Human Bacillus." 
It des c ribes the life and love of a strange being — partly genius, partly saint, 
and partly madman — whose subtle acts of renunciation and revenge lead to an 
eitraordinary dSnouimtnt, The story is written by Robert Eustace, who is 
well known as the collaborator of L. T. Meade in "The Brotherhood of the 
Seven Kings," ''The Sanctuary Qub," "The Sorceress of the Strand," etc. 



INCAPABLE LOVERS, LIMITED By W. W. Ward 

A new work of humour is rare in these days, and if the humour is of the right 
sort — if it is wholesome and natural and unforced — such a book is something 
to be thankful for. " Incapable Lovers " is written in great good spirits, and 
the characters and incidents sparkle and bubble over with delightful fun. 
Not since the days of "Three Men in a Boat " has so popular and infectious 
a work of humour appeared. 
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SIX SHILLING NOVELS— Gw«/z«i^^ 



THE SHADE OF THE ACACIA By Jessib E. Livbsat 

To say that <<The Shade of the Acada" fulfils the high promise which was 
held out in the author's previous story, ''The Little Tin Gods»" does not 
adequately describe the fine qualities of this novel. It not only shows Utervy 
gifts of an unusual order, but there are flashes of insight and penetratioo is 
it of rare power. The plot is taken up with the marriage of a baiooet to 
a young girl who loves her husband's best friend; and the eternal dad 
between love and duty is presented in an entirely original form ; even the 
minor characters are distinct and individual. In a word, *' The Shade of the 
Acacia " belongs to the higher rank of fictioo. 



THE SACRED HERB By Fergus Humb 

This story deals with a herb, brought from the South Seas, which ii uedfar 
religious ceremonial, and is called the ** Devil Root " by the natives. Whea 
burnt, the fumes produce insensibility, and release the spirit, which can see 
all that takes place on the physical world, without being able to i nt e rf ere. The 
hero is a witness (while in such a trance) to a murder, for which he is alter- 
wardsblamed; but he cannot prove his innocence, until assisted by the heroine, 
whose psychic powers enable her to dear his character. The book b a nev 
departure for Mr. Fergus Hume, as, although the mystery is still rrtatnsd, the 
tale deals largely with the power of the occult in modem life. 
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THE AUTHOR WITH THE LARGEST PUBUC 

The 5ales of Nat Qould'* Novels exceed 
5,000,000 (five million) Copies 

NAT GOULD'S NEW NOVELS 

Mr. JOHN LONG is now the exclusive Pnblisher of aU Mr. Nat 
Qoold' J New Novels* with cover designs in fow colonrs by Mr. Harin g- 
TON Bird, the well-luiown hone painter. 

The following it the List to October, 1907 : 

Pfiu 28. Mck^ iUustraUd boards ; arim cloth gilif 
2b. M. each. Crown Svo., 288 pages 



ONE OF A MOB 



Rtaiy 



THE SELLING PLATER 

Rmdy 

THE LADY TRAINER Bniy 

A STRAIGHT GOER /?#a4r 

A HUNDRED TO ONE 
CHANCE Rmiy 



A SPORTING SQUATTER 
RiOkiiif 

CHARGER AND CHASER 
Rtaiy 

THE CHANCE OF A LIF& 
TIBSE /?#sir 

THE LITTLE WONDER Jnh 

THE TOP WEIGHT OcMm 



FIFTH YEAR OF PUBLICATION 

NAT GOULD^S ANNUAL, 1907 

A STROKE OF LUCK 
Pvict l8.> Uwg€ demy Svo.^ i6o pages^ sewed^ cover in colours 
••• Orders are now being taken for NAT GOULD'S ANNUAL for 1907 
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NAT GOULiyS NEW SIXPENNY NOVELS 

Jn large demy Svo.^ s$wtd. Striking cover in colours 



ONE OF A MOB Ready 

THE SELLING PLATER 

Riody 

A BIT OF A ROGUE Ready 



THE LADY TRAINER 

Rea^ 
A STRAIGHT GOER Jia>e\ 

A HUNDRED TO ONE 
CHANCE AwgMit 



A REPLY TO THE "NEW THEOLOGY* 

BY THE AUTHOR OF "WHEN IT WAS LIGHT- 

THE FOOL HATH SAID 

••TiM f06l katta Mrid ta hU iMart, 'TiMra Is oo Oad'" 

Crown 8vo., paper cover, is. nst ; or in doth gilt, 2s. 6d. net 



* A real ttiitnph of oMdcni pabllsliiaff."~PALL Mall Gazbtts 
"A nanrwl of chMpaMc"-6i«CTAT(Mt 



JOHN LONG^ LIBRARY OF MODERN CLASSICS 



A 

bMMlfloroe, 




nen, ih 

not each ; or m Qaasic Half-Vellam, ss. net each. 

THE THREE CLERKS (480 pp.) Akthont Tkollotb 

THE CLOISTER AND THE HEARTH - (67* pp.) Craujcs Rbaob 
THE WOMAN IN WHITE - • - • (576 pp.) Wruns Colluis 

ADAM BEDE (480 pp.) Gbokgb Eliot 

THE HISTORY OF HENRY ESMOND (43*PP-) W.M.THAconuY 

WESTWARD HOI (600 pp.) CiULitLn KnfaK.Br 

TOM BROWN'S SCHOOLDAYS • - (3«>pp.) Tmomas Hoghis 
A TALE OF TWO CITIES • - - - (384 pp.) Chakuh Dicnm 



I 
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shuuho het editions of three 
famous books 

Each in Crown 8vtf., thread itvm, printed on superior antiqut wove 

paper. With beautiful cover designs in colour by 

Chaklbs £. Dawson 

CONFESSIONS OF A PRINCESS 

' Berntr the astounding RerdationB d Mmnners and Morab in European Courts. 

The late editor of the Saiurdmy RnUm writes: ** The book gives one en extreordinery 
impreaioo of reality; it is true, truer even than the shorthand account of a trial in our 
Divorce Court. I have enjoyed the book, and I will maintain before all and sundry that it is 
a good book, an excellent book, a book that had to be written." 

ikBU— The Seles of this remarkable book in the more Expenrive E<Ution exceeded 



WILHELMINA IN LONDON 

By Barry Pain, Author of ** Eliza," etc. 

SUmdmrd^'-'" A most amotring and delightful book. Take it along in the train, i 
won't have to struggle Cor sleep against comortless cushions and exiguous seats.** 

PmU MmU GmMitU,—'' A light, charming pieoe of Uteiary fUvoUty." 



MR AND MRS. VILLIERS 

By Hubert Wales, Author of "The Yoke " 

Tk* Timu* : **The sitnrtions and the dhdogtoe are handled with suren ss s and skill, 
and the two sisters present fnminine character studies ef singular beanty.**— Doii^' 
Teligra^ : ** Hubert Wake is a capable writer, and has produced a story which is 
worth being Tmd,**^Dmfy Ckronuk: **The story is extremely well written, the 
diaracteriation admiiable. Mr.'Walcs has amosed us, and we have enjoyed his book." 
M^mhig LuuUr : " There b no denying the devemess of the book."— if Mmmsmm ; 
" Powerfially written."— ro/ikr; ** A very notable book." 
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GENERAL LITERATURE 

A BOOK OF THE CEVENNES By S. Baring- 

GouLD, M.A. 

With upwards 0/40 lUustmHons m turt paper, printed m sepia, with 8 piates « 

colours and a Map. Crown 890., doth gilt, price 6s. 

*•* Thh work is aniform in scope and sisB with the author's wetl-known books on Devoe, 
Corawall, Dartmoor, Brittany, the Riviera, etc. \Pr9tp0cim9 ^ost^frm 

PICTURES FROM NATURE'S GARDEN Or, Stories 

from Life in Wood and Field. By H. W. Shbphbard-Walwtn, MJL, 
F.Z.S., F.E.S., etc Aathor of «« Nature's Nursery," '< Nature's Riddles," 
"The Lay of the Wee Brown Wren," etc 

With 78 Illustrations on art paper, printed in sepia, from the author's phatogr^^ 
direct from Nature. Crown 800., doth giU, 68. { F t m pm Jm pmtyrm 

TERRIERS X Thdf Points and Management By Frank 

TowNEND Barton, M.R.C.V3. 
With upwards of 40 Illustrations from photographs on art paper, frkOei im sefU, 
Crown Svo., cloth^ heavily gilt, price 68. net, CJV wAiti^w /jurA jj 

This is an entirely new and iinportant work on Terriers, and the only 
one of its kind yet published. It is a departure from Uie style nsoally 
followed by authors In canine literature. In a wt»d, it is a book for every- 
body who wants to know all about terriers. 



THREE NEW VOLUMES OF POEMS 

In royal i6mo. Ooth gOt mi gOt top, with stth mark*r, prie$ 2a. 6d. ntt tmh. 

THE TESTAMENT OF OMAR KHAYYAM (The 

Wasiyyat), comprisingf his Testament (or Last Words), A Soc^, Hymo of 
Prayer, The Word in the Desert, Hymn of Praise, also the Maritht, or Odes 
of the Disciples. By Louis C. Albxandsr 

THE COMING OF SPRING ; and Other Poems By 

Rows LiNGSTON 

VOCES AMORIS By John B. Rankin 
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*« Will outUd aU rivals."— 7A« Bookmm. 

** Certainly wonderM.* '^Atkinaum, 

"It has remained for Mr. John Long to undersell all rivals bj his 
' Carlton Classics. ' The copy before as— Thackeray 's ' English Humorists * 
— is extremelv well printed and nicely got up, and most certainly be 
reckoned as the last word in cheap editions."— Z>4i(y Newt, 

JOHN LONG'S CARLTON CLASSICS 

Pricas : Artistic Cloth, gilt, tfd. iMt ; Lvthv, gilt top, gold-bloekod bade and aide, 
IS. net ; poetege, i|d. per vol. Length firoin i6o to 3*0 pages, newly Mt b clear, new type, 
aad printed 00 the beet paper. Each Volnae oontaina a Biographical Introdnctioo by the 
Editor, Mr. Hamt afoxo B ajma ir. TJktjSnt iwtJgt onfy mrw b^mttd m U § c i » tm Hmp m ^ 



W. M. Thackbrat 
Lord Byron 
Shakbspbarb 
Lord Macaulat 
Robert Southby 
Edgar Allan Pob 
S. T. Colbridob 
Laurbncb Stbrnb 

Daktb Gabribl Rossbtti 



X. THE FOUR GEORGES 

2. CHILI>tt HAROLD'S PILGRIMAGE 

3. MUCH ADO ABOUT NOTHING 

4. WARREN HASTINGS 

5. THE LIFE OF NELSON - 

6. TALES (Selected) 

7. CHRISTABEL, and other Poems 

8. A SENTIMENTAL JOURNEY 

9. THE BLESSED DAMOZEL, and 

otiier Poems . - . 

xa ON HEROES AND HERO WOR- 
SHIP .... 

XI. SONNETS AND POEMS 

X2. RASSELAS 

13. SONNETS AND POEMS - 

X4. ESSAYS (Selected) 

X5. HIS BOOK 

16. THE DUNCIAD, and other Poems 

X7. ENGLISH HUMORISTS OF THE 

EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 
x8. THE JUMPING PROG, and Other 

Sketdies 

19. SONGS .... 

20. ESSAYS (Selected) 
ax. LETTERS OF JUNIUS 



Thomas Cablylb 
Shakbspbarb 
Samubl Johnson 
Edmund Spbnsbb 
JosBPH Addison 
Artbmus Ward 
Albzandbr Pops 

W. M. Thackbray 

Mark Twain 
RoBBRT Burns 
Lbigh Hunt 

Anonymous 

iLitt continmtd ootr. 
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CARLTON CLASSICS— Continued 

22. HUMOROUS POEMS - Thomas Hood 

23. CONFESSIONS OF AN ENGLISH 

OPIUM EATER - Thomas Db Quincxy 

24. A VOYAGE TO ULLIPUT - - Dbah Swift 

25. GRACE ABOUNDING- - - John Bumyam 

26. ESSAYS - . . . . Matthew Arnold 

27. POEMS ..... Percy Bysshk Shelley 

28. MR. GILPIN'S LOVE STORY - George Euot 
2g. SCENES PROM LORREQUER - Charles Lever 
3a POEMS ..... Ben Jonson 

31. COUNSELS CIVIL AND MORAL Pramcis Bacon 

32. MINOR POEMS - John Milton 

33. SELECTIONS .... Edmund Burkb 

34. SONNETS .... William Wordswc»th 
35* A VOYAGE TO LISBON - Henry Fdklding 

36. ESSAYS ..... James Anthony Froddb 

Other Volumes in Preparation 



THE HAYMARKET NOVELS 

A Series of Copyright Norek by Popolar Anthon. TIm Volumes are printed ^oa 
a superior Antique Wove Paper, handsomely bound in specially designed cover, red 
cloth, heavily Gold Block«i at back. The siae of the vohunea is H »- by 5} a. by 
i\ in., the length froai 300 to 350 pages, and the price Ssb 6A each. 

VOLUMES MOW BEADY 



FATHER ANTHOVT (|]lllftmtad) 
A OABINBT 8B0BET (|]lllftmtad) 
AK OUTBIDEB'B TBA& 
FUGITZVB ANNE - 
THE FUTUBB OF FHTLUI 



- Robert Buchanan 

• Guy Boothby 

- FIjOrence Warden 

• Mrs. Campbell Peaso 
. Adeline Sergeant 
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THE HAYMARKET HOVBUS—CotUtnued 



BEHEATH THE VEIL .... 

Tint BOABUT SEAL .... 

AH JU» WDn> . . . . . 

MIIMnTiaiBE MADRM . . • - 

THE 8ILEMT HOmB IV FIMLIOO 

THE OSIIISOH OBTPTOCniM 

A TRAITOB or LOMDOH .... 

THE MAOHIVATIOini OF JAHBT 

THE MACDffBnO GIBL .... 

A FUBTATIOV WITH TRUTH - 

DELRMUIB ...... 

THE OTHER IDUL JA00B8 

A JILTS JOURNAL . . . . 

THE IMDI80RETI0H OF 0LADT8 

PARTNERS THREE 

ONOB TOO OFTEN .... 

THE LADT OF THE ISLAND (Iltaftntted) 
THE WOBLD KA8TBRS .... 

HIS MASTER PURPOSE .... 

TRBWINNOT OF GUTS .... 

MBS. MUSOBAVB AND HBR HUIBAND 

THE OBOfB OF THE OENTURT ... 

OURIOS : or, tlM Stnagt AdrentiiTM of Two 
BachtfoCT (mnitestod) . . . 

A BBIDB FBOM THE SBA 

BOSAMOND OBANT . . . . 

THE JADB ETB .... 

MISS ABNOTTS MiRRTAIlK 

AN IMPOSSIBU HUSBAND 

THE COBL IN OBEY . . . . 

nf SPITB OF THE OXAB (Dtaftnitod) 

SAINT ELIZABETH OF LONDON 

THE OPAL SEBPENT .... 

THE MAID OF THE RIVER . . . 

THE FACE IN THE FLASHLIGHT 

ALIX OF THE CO^N .... 



Adeunb Sergeant 

Dick Donovan 

Mrs. Lovbtt Cameron 

Mrs. Lovktt Cameron 

Fergus Humk 

Frrgus Humk 

Fbrous Hums 

Sarah Tttlbr 

Richard Marsh 

Curtis Yorke 

Curtis Yorke 

Mrs. Campbell Praed 

Rita 

Lucas Clbevb 

May Crommeun 

FLORENCE Warden 

Gut Boothby 

George Griftith 

Harold Bindloss 

Mrs. Coulson Kernahan 

Richard Marsh 

Dick Donovan 

Richard Marsh 
Gut Boothbt 
Mrs. Lovbtt Cameron 
FBrous Hume 
Richard Marsh 
Florence Warden 
Curtis Yorke 
Gut Boothbt 
Lucas Clebve 
Fergus Hume 
Mrs. Campbell Praed 
Florence Warden 
Curtis Yorke 

[List e0nt!nu*d ontr. 
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THE HAYMARKET ^OV'ELS— Continued 

VOLUMES IN PREPARATION 
THE fBOBBT PABflAOB .... Fssous Hxtmk 

CfUYE *"""^-T-^ ..... CUKTI8 YOBKE 



ADVBKTUBBS OF MIIUUVDA 
WATERS OF OBUVIOH - 
THB MAIS 

OOMFBSSKnn OF A TOUNO LADT 
THB MIGHT OF BBOXOHIHO 



L. T. Mkadb 
Adeline SBRGSAirr 
WaxiAic Lb Queux 

RiCHAKD MAXSR 

Frank Bakrbtt 



RECENT POPULAR NOVELS 

8IX SHILLINGS EACH 



THE WORLD AND DELIA 
THE PENNILESS lOLLIONAIBE 
THE DUST OP OONFLIOT - 

THE HOUSE IN THE ORESOENT 
THE DXTKES DILEMMA - 
THE MISTRESS OP AY DON - 
THE DUCHESS OP PONTIPEZ 
SQUARE .... 

IZELLE OP THE DUNES - 
THE LUOK OP THE LEURA 
THE SWEETS OP OPFIOE 
THE YOKE (Author of << Mr. and 

Mrs.ViUicrs ") - 
THE ROMANCE OP A MAID 

OP HONOUR - 
SELMA .... 

THE MAN WITH THE AMEER 

EYES . . - . 

THE HOUSE OP HOWE 
AMAZEMENT 

THE MILLIONAIRE AND THE 
LADT 



Curtis Yorke 
David Christie Murray 
Harold Bindloss 
Adeline Sergeant 
Sir Wm. Magnay, Bart, 
r. h. forster 

G. W. Applkton 
C. Guise Mitford 
Mrs. Campbell Praed 
Violet Tweedale 

Hubert Wales 

Richard Marsh 
Lucas Cleeve 

Florence Warden 
May Crommeun 
Jambs Blyth 



- Gertrude Warden 
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RECENT POPULAR liOYTlU>— Continued 



g mPBED SKBITS 

A BUTTBBFLT 

BETNOOUBT OF DETNOOXJBT 

THE TOLLY OF THE WISE 

INNOCENT MA8QXJERADEB8 

THE END OF A FA 88I0N 

THE SECOND EVIL 

THE TWO FORCES - 

ALL THAT A MAN HATH 

THE BICTIONABT OF FOOLS 
TWO WOMEN AND A MAHA- 

BAJAH - 
A SERPENT IN HIS WAT 
A MINISTER OF FATE - 
LEONE 

THE STAIN ON THE SHIELD 
A BEGGAR ON HORSEBACK 
FR OM TH E HAND OF THE 

HXJNTER- 
THE GIRLS OF INVERBARNS 



L. T. Meads 

Baroness von Goldacrer 
Daisy Hugh Pryce 
G. Sidney Paternoster 
Sarah Tytler 

AUCE M. DiEHL 

Sadi Grant 

E. Way Elkington 

CoRALiE Stanton and 

Heath Hosken 
G. G. Chatterton 

Mrs. C. E. Phillimore 
Suzanne Somers 
Charles Dawson 
Lady Dunbar of Mochrum 
Mrs. Darent Harrison 
S. R. Keightley 

L. T. Meade 
Sarah Tytler 



JOHN LONG'S SIXPENNY NOVELS 

In Strikiiifir Picture Coyers, 9 in. by 6 in. 
NEW VOLUMES (JANUARY^SEPTEMBER, 7907) 

58 ▲ BRIDE FROM THE SEA Gcnr Boothbt 

59 WHEN IT WAS UOBT (AB^plj to ''WlMnltwas 

Dark") Wbll-wiown Author 

60 A BI T OF A BOOUB Nat Gould 

6t THE OIBL m QBBT Cums Yorks 

6a HIS ITALIAK WIFE Lucas Clbbvk 

63 THE LADT TBAINEB Nat Gould 

64 TH E SBOB BT passage Fergus Hums 

65 Dl SPITE OF THE OZAB Gut Boothby 

66 ▲ 8TBAI0BT OOEE Nat Gould 

SAN nmOOBliT IMPOSTOR Maxwbll Gray 

THE BTOBM OF LONDON F. Dickbbrry 

69 ▲ LO OT OA USB Guy Thorns 

70 ONE HUND BBD to ONB GHANOB - . . . Nat Gould 

71 FUOmTB AMNB • - - Mrs. CAMrasLL Prabo 

7a THE nOBT OF BBOKONDIO Frank Barrstt 

[List comHttm^d over. 
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JOHN LONG'S SIXPENNY HOVELS— Coniiniui/ 



AN OUTSI DBB'S TBA » Flokkncb Wardbh 

SOMBTHINa nr the GITT FLOumcs Waju>bn 

THE LOVELY MES. PEMBBBTCW .... Tvokkmck Wakokk 

THE MY8TBBT OF DUDLEY HOBNE • . - Florkncb Warden 

KITTY'S ENOAOEMENT Florkncb Wardkh 

OUB WIDOW Floukcb Wasdkm 

No. t, THE 8QUABE Florbncb Waumdi 

THE JADE ETE Fergus Hume 

THE TCJBNPIKB HOUSE Fergus Hume 

THE GOLDEN WANCKHO Fskcus Hume 

THE SILENT HOUSE Dl PIMLKX) .... Fergus Hume 

THE OBDtfSOH OBTPTOOBAM Fergus Hume 

A TBAITOB m LONDON Fergus Hume 

WOMAN— THE SPHINX Fergus Hume 

A WOMAN'S " NO " • Mrs. Lovett Cameroic 

THE OBAZE OP CHBI8TINA Mrs. Lovett Camrron 

APAflS INQ PANOT Mrs. Lovett Cameron 

BITTEB PBUIT Mrs. Lovett Camerom 

AN ILL WIND Mrs. Lovett Camkrow 

MIDSUMMEB MADNESS . . - . . . Mrs. Lovrtt Cambbom 

MBS. MU80BA?E AND HBB HUSBAND- Richard Marsh 

ADA YEBNHAM, A0TBBS8 Richard Marsh 

THE MAQNETIO OIBL Richard Marsh 

MISS ABNOTTS MABBIA0E Richard Marsh 

THE MASK WiLUAM Le < 

THE ETE OP ISTAB . William Le < 

THE VEILED MAN - William Le < 

A MAN OP TO-DAT Helen Mathers 

THE SIN OP HAOAB Hklrn Mathers 

THE JUOG LEB and THE SOUL .... Helen Mathers 

PATHEB ANTHONY Robert Buchanan 

THE WOOING OF MONIOA L. T. Meade 

THE BUBDEN OP HEB YOUTH L. T. Meads 

A JILT'S JOUBNAL Rita 

THE SIN OP JASPEB 8TANDISH .... Rita 

A CABINET SEOBET Guv Boothbv 

THE L ADY O P THE ISLAND Guv Boothbv 

THE FUTU BB O P PHYLLIS Adeune Sergeant 

BE NEATH THE VEIL Adeune SBRChjurr 

DELPUINE - Curtis Yorke 

THE 00UNTES8 OP MOUNTBNOY .... John Strange Worm 

THE SELLIMG PLATEB Nat Gould 

ONE OP A M OB Nat Gould 

THE OTHEB MBS. JACOBS Mrs. Campbell Praeo 

THE PLUTB OP PAN John Oliver Hobbbs 

THE KINGDOM OP MAMMON Violet Twebdale 

THE ST OLEN EMPEBOB ...... Mrs. Hugh Frasbb 

A BE AUTIFUL BE BBL Ernest Glanvillk 

THE WOBLD MASTEBS George Gripfith 

IN SUMMBB SHADE Mary B. Mann 

LE SBLVE Ouida 

SWEET <'DOLL"OP HADDOH HALL . . . J, E. Muddock 

GBOBGE AND SON Edward H. Coopbk 

THE SOABLET SEA L » Dicic Donovan 

THE THBEE DAYS' TBBBOB J. S. Fletcmbk 
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